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“I WHO HAVE TOILED.” 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE. 








I, WHO have toiled, and find my rest ‘in clods, 
Because they hide the seeds of what shall be 
When geuerations pass and tread o’er me— 

I, who have toiled, know now that it is God’s 

To put down sin. His wisdom never nods; 
His nimbleness and His agility 
Outrun the ills from that forbidden tree. 

He chasteneth the evil with swift rods; 

He spurs the coursers that surpass in speed 

Sorrow and Sin. When Evil, nigh the goal, 
Seems all-victorious, with easy pace 
Sweeps Virtue to the turn in time of need, 

And wins. Hence I have learned to keep my soul 
Unharassed, and the iight upon my face. 

New York Ciry. 
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WHEN LAURA LIFTS HER EYES. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 











HAVE you seen a star rise slowly 
From the deeps of purple skies, 
When the hush of twilight holy 
On the earth and heaven lies, 
Scarcely knowing if ’twere dreaming, 
Or the star were really there, 
Till at once the radiance streaming 
Shot swift glory down the air ” 


Then you know the sudden splendor, 
Sudden flash of radiant light, 

When her eyes, blue-orbed and tender, 
From their lids of veinéd white, 

From the lids slow-curving, lifting, 
Flash their sweet and swift surprise, 

And your heart is held from drifting 
Evermore by Laura’s eyes. 

Dusogus, Ia. 
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THE POLICE AND THE SALOONS. 


THE HONEST ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS—HOW THE 
SUNDAY LAW WAS MADE AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR BLACKMAIL—POLICEMEN REBUKED 
FOR CAUSING PROTECTED SALOONS 
TO CLOSE—THE NEW SPIRIT OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION. 











BY THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDEMT OF THE NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT. 





To me the issue seemsso perfectly simple that it is very 
difficult to see how there can be an honest difference of 
opinion on the subject. The Police Board stands simply 
and squarely on the issue of the honest observance of law. 
All laws should be observed; all should be executed 
alike. 

It is doubtless true that in most communities there are 
laws which are unimportant, or which are utterly obso- 
lete ; but itis better to have even these statutes observed 
until taken off the books; and the moment that we get an 
important law which is but partially observed, or is vio- 
lated at the will of the executive officers, it becomes the 
most fruitful source of political corruption. 

The position of the Police Board needs no vindication, 
but if it did, no more ample vindication could be desired 
than that furnished by a recent publication in The Wine 
and Spirits Gazette. In this itis recited, as a mere mat- 
ter of bistory, that Governor Hill wished to pass a law 
which would open the saloons on Sunday, but admitted 
that it could not be done on account of the hostile senti- 
ment of the State. The liquor sellers then complained of 
the way in which they were blackmailed by the Tam- 
many police. The next step in the transaction seems 
almost incredible; but it is related as a mere matter of 
course. The liquor-sellers laid before the Tammany 
Board of Police their grievances on the question of black- 
mail, and the blackmail was commuted for political serv- 
ice. It was agreed that the saloons should not be mo- 





lested in their Sunday traffic so long as they loyally sup- 
ported the Tammany ticket. Under this agreement all 
of the saloon keepers who had neither wealth nor politi- 
cal pull became the abject slaves of Tammany Hall. The 
rich saloon keepers, those who possessed great political 
influence, were in their turn the masters of the police. A 
police captain could rule with an iron rod all of the small 
saloon keepers in his district, and he in turn bad to pay 
unquestioning obedience to the demands of the larger 
ones, 

The patrolmen either knew, or were soon taught, that 
they must not meddle with any protected saloon. Only 
recently I came across a curious case in which this les- 
son wastaught. A new patrolman from the country 
was put upon a given beat for the first time. He knew 
that under the law all saloons had to close at one o’clock. 
A big corner saloon kept by a noted Tammany poli- 
tician remained open after the hours, as a matter of 
course. The smaller saloons in the neighborhood had 
closed. The policeman put his head in the door and 
directed the proprietor to close. The proprietor regarded 
this as a joke. It was something so novel in his experi- 
ence he could not understand that it had a serious side. 
After making his rounds once again the policeman, find- 
ing the place still lighted, walked in and told them to shut 
forthwith. They regarded it first with amazement, then 
with anger, and finally told him that he had better mind 
his own business and leave. Thereupon he replied that 
he would instantly arrest the saloon keeper and his 
assistants if they did not close. Accordingly, close they 
did, but sent word immediately tothe police station. At 
the station the news created more consternation. In 
fifteen minutes an officer had been sent around to the too 
zealous policeman, who was taken off that beat and put 
on another where there were no saloons. In five min- 
utes after the saloon was again blazing with light and 
in full blast. Three or four complaints were soon after- 
ward lodged against the countryman for trivial faults, 
and in a very few weeks he had learned the lesson of 
being blind unless his superiors chose to order his eyes 
open. 

Another case which came within my personal knowl- 
edge may also be interesting. A certain officer arrested 
the lookout man of a saloon whose owner was an influ- 
ential politician. The lookout man’s friends came to his 
assistance, assaulted the officer, and injured him very 
severely, Instead of commending him for his actions, 
the Board actually fined him severely on a trumped-up 
charge of assault, and the saloon was not again mo- 
lested. 

Instances of this kind happened again and again. The 
utter demoralization of the Police Board, which they 
signalized, need hardly be insisted on. It was a simple 
impossibility to make the department honest and clean 
without rooting out this evil. The blackmailing of the 
saloons by a partial administration of the law had been 
the chief of all the causes that tended to corrupt the 
New York police force. Any honest board, even entirely 
apart from considerations of enforcing the law, was 
bound to try to remove this evil, and the evil could be 
removed but in one way—that is,by the thorough enforce- 
ment of the law. 

It again seems incredible, but various high officials of 
the Federal and State Governments, actually including 
the Internal Revenue Collector for the district, appeared 
before the Mayor to request him to stop the police officials 
from obeying their oaths of office and horestly enforcing 
the law. The Mayor, of course, would not stop them ; 
indeed, he could not have stopped them even had he 
wished. The Police Board would obey the Mayor in 
every matter possible; but no obedience could be ac- 
corded to apy one if the command was to violate the 
oath of office. The attitude taken by the men who made 
this demand was as essentially immoral as the attitude of 
any other allies of the criminal class. The apology for 
their action must be the same apology that is advanced 
for lynchers, aad that is again advanced on behalf of the 
Government officials who fail to put down lynching. 
When the Legislature deliberately puts laws on the 
statute books which the executive officials deliberately 
disregard, and enforce only against the weak, the result 
is to put a premium upon corruption and lawlessness ; 
that is, upon attempts to supplement or take ad- 

vantage of the defects of the law by individual action. 
Fundamentally the difference between this Internal 
Revenue Collector and his fellows, who wish the New 


York officials to violate their oath ofZoffice, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the peace officers who fail to 
protect a prisoner from lynchers, is one of degree and not 
of kind. Each set of men could advance the plea that 
the public sentiment of a particular locality was, perhaps, 
not favorable to the enforcement of the law in a particu- 
lar case or cases. The only answer to this is that execu- 
tive officers have to do, not with wild guesses by in- 
terested parties at public sentiment, but with public sen- 
timent as embodied in the law of the land. 

The Police Board is a unit in insisting that the law 
shall be observed. The Board will not be swayed by 
any considerations, personal or partisan, and it abso- 
lutely declines to take the view that it is necessary, in 
the interest of reform, that reformers should violate the 
laws they are sworn to enforce. We believe that the 
majority of the people are law-abiding, and will uphold 
the honest observance of law. But be this as it may, 
whatever the outcome, the Polic? Board clearly sees its 
duty, and will not shrink from performing it. 

New York CITY, ; 
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THE EARLIER SCHOOLS OF NEW SPAIN. 


WORK OF THE 








RELIGIOUS ORDERS—THE 
OF THE COLLEGES. 


FOUNDING .- 








BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, 





VERY early after the conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
there was a disposition to found schools of various 
grades. Spain was at that very time distinguished for 
its great schools. The Moors had been conquered, and 
the land was now in Spanish hands, But the wealth of 
learning imparted by the Moors, which had been concen- 
trated in Salamanca and other Universities, did not leave 
with the conquered races. Spain, too, was not over- 
looked by the Renaissance, which was putting new life 
into every nook and corner of central and southern Eu- 
rope. Naturally, with the conquerors to the New World 
there went also the spirit of education. As Bishop 
Berkeley attempted to plant schools in the British colo- 
nies, so did bishops of the Roman Catholic communion do 
allin their power to found institutions of learning in 
Mexicc. In Mexico the millions whom the discoverers 
had reached were in as complete ignorance as tho occu- 
pants of a different planet. 

Here the Church took the lead. No school was built, 
or even contemplated, without its participation and 
control. The opportunity to use schools for the propa- 
gation of the faith was too tempting to be resisted. 
Hence they were not only founded under direct eccle- 
siastical auspices and controlled by the clergy, but they 
were invariably used to indoctrinate the native races in 
all the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith. 

Even with the schools to guard, defend and extend the 
faith, heresy would slip in most unaccountably. One 
would suppose that distant Mexico would be loyal to 
Rome, and that on Spanish keels not a single heretic 
could obtrude his presence in the new land. But there 
is no accounting for the approaches of a proscribed 
faith. As early as 1574 the Inquisition was established, ° 
and it was continued down to 1795. The heretics were 
the disciples of Moses, Mohammed and Luther. At- 
tempts have been made to ascertain the number of per- 


sons put to death by the Inquisition in Mexico. But no 
Protestant world was gazing on this scene. The re- 
ports were in the hands of the actors alone. History 


lays aside her pen and draws a veil over the scene. The 
number executed will never be known. 

Each of the religious Orders vied in an effort to 
establish schools of various grades and adapted to the 
classes which were chiefly in view. The first school 
established in Mexico was the College of St. John Later- 
an, its object being especially to reach the Indians. The 
next school was the Imperial College of Santa Cruz, es- 
tablished in Mexico in 1537. Afterward came the larger 
College of All Saints, founded in 1565. But no Order 
was so intensely devoted to education as the Jesuits. 
Other Orders were quite as aggressive in their evangelis- 
tic zeal, and others in the publishing interest ; but in the 
New World, as in the Old, the Jesuits far exceeded all 
others in the establishment of schools and their wise dis- 
tribution of educational forces. Father Sanchez was the 
Provincial of the new country in 1576, and in labore in 
season and out of season he endeavored to cover the whole 
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country with a network of schools.@New arrivals of 
Jesuits aided in the work of education. Each school be- 
came the center of a new propaganda. 

Of all the schools founded by the Jesuits the College 
of St. Ildefonso was the first. It was established directly 
after their arrival in 1572. But immediately afterward, 
in the same year, the great National College of St. Peter 
avd St. Paul was begun. This,in the later centuries, 
became the common center of the whole educational sys- 
tem of the new country. In 1616 the Jesuits established 
a large institution of learning at Zacatecas, and in 1659 
one at Guadalajara. They also founded one at San Luis 
Potcsi by special gifts, the inhabitants afterward giving 
the important adjunct of a hermitage. A little after this 
came the Jesuit College at Queretaro, and similar institu- 
tions at Patzcuaro and Valladolid. At both these insti- 
tutions the zealous Father Francisco Raminuez labored, 
his term of service covering a period of sixty years. 

Sometimes a college owed its existence not so much to 
an Order as to some strong individua), who saw the need 
of a new educational center and addressed himself to 
work. In this way the great College of San Bartolo- 
meo, of Puebla, was founded by Bishop Ledesma. Some 
of his ideas were evidently of European origin, especially 
when he gave the young people of a province the first 
privileges of the College. He provided a special fund 
for the education of twelve poor collegians, who must be 
natives of the province in order to enjoy its benefit. He 
established here the first chair of moral theology in New 
Spain. 

Beneath all this labor of the Jesuits and the other Or- 
ders for founding schools in Mexico there must be a vast 
uuwritten histury. We have some conception of the ap- 
peals made to the benevolent in Spain and Italy for the 
erection of churches in Mexico, The hints are so strong 
that we have every authority for saying that chapels, 
churches, pictures and statues by great artists, and some 
of the rich furnishing and carved silver service, were 
given by wealthy people for distant Mexico. All the 
arguments of far-off need were plied with marvelous 
eloquence, The glory of the Church on another hemi- 
sphere must be advanced. The appeals to the rich were 
made with great energy and enthusiasm, and produced 
their natural effect. .It cannot be supposed that the 
same sources of help were forgotten when the question 
was the establishment of schools in Mexico. The natives 
were too poor to be thought of as benefactors. The civil 
authorities had little sympathy with purely benevolent 
enterprises. The only recourse was to the devoted mem- 
bers of the Churchin Europe. With what interest must 
the multitudes have gathered in the cathedrals of Spain 
and other Catholic countries, to listen to some Jesuit 
father, just arrived from Mexico, as he depicted in glow- 
ing colors the paganism of the natives and their need of 
such a gospel as only Rome could furnish. Of course, 
he went back to Mexico with a new school in his well- 
filled wallet. . 

While the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
the time for laying the educational foundations in New 
Spain, the work was continued energetically in the 
eighteenth century. In 1707 the Apostolic College of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe was established in Mexico City. Then 
came, in 1732, the College of San Ignacio at Zacatecas, 
and in 1789, at the same place, the College of San Luis 
Gonzaga. 

Instead of strengthening the established schools by 
new departments, the tendency was to make new special 
schools, as the College of Mining, in 1771. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE FLETCHER’S ART. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





** By the lamp’s uncertain glow 
Grim Wolfstane trimmed his shafts and bow.’’—Scort. 

SPEAKING of what critics are pleased to call ‘‘ the uni- 
versal appeal,” and the lack of it in current literature, 
reminds me at this moment,when all the world doubtless 
would be glad to have something suggested, of the un- 
failing fascination of archery. You have but to men- 
tion a bow or hint at arrows, and you need not fear, up 
will go all ears to a sharp point of attention. Man or 
woman, old or young, urban or provincial, it is just the 
same; the ancient monochord has a simple note which 
gocs home, and not a soul in the world can resist its 
charin. 

Not longer ago than yesterday I had a target set up in 
a little space on my premises, and needing physical exer- 
cise to recreate me after hard work at my desk, I went 
to shoot for a while. Scarcely could I, however, on 
account of a crowd which quickly gathered around—a 
crowd not to be dismissed with a wave of the hand, 
good folk of various degrees of intelligence, from dray- 
men to bankers, all curious, all fascinated, their hands 
in their pockets, 2 da certain look in their eyes which 
betrayed absolute primeval humanity. At first they 
stood by in silence, later they made remarks, and, final- 
ly, everybody hitched up his trousers and wanted to have 
atrial shot. But your archer draws the line at permit- 


ting any familiarity like handling his tackle. So I shoul- 
dered my bow and entered my house, to lay plans for 
one more flight into the wilderness, where I could shoot 
in peace. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Of course, this magnetic quality wherewith archery 
captivates man was not new to me who had shot in a 
bow for twenty years in all the wild places from south- 
ern Florida to northern Michigan ; nor was I in the least 
offended at the sincere curiosity of the people who, by 
flocking around my target and staring at me while I 
shot, had but expressed the bighest compliment. Still, I 
suspect myself of feeling out of place as the center of 
such a circle in this last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Surely there is something wrong, the fine voice 
of civilization murmured in my ear, when all these 
children of enlightenment come thus and own them- 
selves interested in the most archaic symbol of savagery. 
Conscience is a queer and owlish bird ; when it gets into 
light that is overstrong it blinks and makes warning 
faces. Upon this occasion it was uneasy for fear that 
my influence as an archer was bad and might distract 
youthful attention from wholesome subjects, such as 
“ Trilby ” and the “‘ Jungle Book.” What a calamity it 
would be if the world should forget the splendid sport 
so beautifully depicted in the adventures of ‘‘ Tess” and 
** Anna Karénina” and take a day off with archery ! 
It is so much better to be perfectly safe than to run any 
great risk, especially when your soul’s salvation may 
hang upon Mr. George Moore’s next novel. 

A long while ago Horace Greeley wrote me a letter—I 
have it before me now—in which he advised me that he 
disapproved of my bows and arrows, and feared that 
American youth would suffer on their account, I re- 
member that I lost nearly half a day’s sport on the Kan- 
kakee in deciphering the great man’s chirography, only 
to discover that what I hoped was another commission 
persisted crabbedly in being a scolding. But I got even 
at the outcome ; the editor descended from his tripod to 
be a Presidential candidate ; we met in Indianapolis, and 
I set my bow hand upon his fingers until he writhed. 
The influence of my ‘‘ wildwood roaming,” as his letter 
has it, and my medieval tackle promised better than he 
had imagined. In short, like all the rest, he went away 
charmed with tat something w hich lurks in the heart of 
a savage, and my revenge was very sweet. 

Indeed, upon divers occasions, when self-important 
city folk have wandered my way and received a volt or 
two of the provincial spirit, I have had the pleasure of 
making archers out of them, the most unpromising of all 
candidates for the honor, And during nearly half of my 
past life scarcely a month has gone by without letters 
from persons who wished explicit directions how to 
make bows, arrows, and other articles of archery tackle. 
Presently, doubtles:, they will be worrying the poet to 
snatch from him the secret of his song. 

But now comes to me an epistle from the King, not 
a command, but a gracious request, which means just 
as much: ‘‘In your next paper why not tell us how 
you make your arrows?” The ancient guild of fletchers 
can no longer forbid me, and I will talk shop, being 
thus compelled. Moreover, as I make none but hunting 
arrows, and as the trade deals nowadays only in target 
shafts, there can be no harm done to any perso». But, 
first of all, what is an arrow ? 

The conventional arrow seen in nearly every archery 
picture is very misleading ; the head is far too broad, the 
shaft too clumsy, the feather is wrong, and the whoie 
arrow scarcely suggestive of the best model. Indeed, 
from the palmy days of English supremacy in bow-shoot- 
ing down to this day, the most effective arrow has been 
round-pointed; that is, the head no larger than the 
wood of the shaft, and the nock end has had three 
feathers. To get a good general knowledge of what an 
arrow is, send seventy-five cents to any first-class dealer 
in sporting goods and order a “‘ peacock-feathered, best 
footed target arrow of English make, preferably by AIl- 
dred, of London” ; and when the missile is received give 
it most careful examination. My word for it, the thing 
is good for nought in the greenwood as a hunting shaft ; 
but in make it is perfection. If the shaft were hickory 
instead of footed deal, and the head were hard pewter 
and pointless, you would have an incomparable arrow 
for sylvan archery. I choose the Aldred target arrow 
for pattern after having used specimens of every make 
prccurable, inc!uding French, Italian, Indian, Turkish 
and Chinese, to say nothing of almost countless other 
manufactures far iuferior. 

As concerns my own craftsmanship, I am progressing. 
The latest work is ever the best ; and what I say now is 
but revisory and supplementary, bringing up to date the 
record of experiment in the fletcher’s art, at which I 
work for pastime and recreation in bad weather, when 
outdoor exercise is impossible. 

In the maiignan'ly witty dialog prefacing Rousseau’s 
‘* Nouvelle Héloise,” the author says : 

“Quand on aspire @ la gloire, il faut se faire lire a 
Paris; quand on veut étre utile, il faut se faire lire en 
province.” 

But I would have both the metropolite and the pro- 
vircial read while I whittle; and if any person shall 
dream that my archery is but dust of romance, let him 
rub his eyes and see his mistake. This stick of straight 
and tough hickory is not more real than my craft. 

A good huntirg arrow is just twenty-eight inches 
long, one-third of an inch in diameter, and perfectly 
round, smooth and even from end to end. A piece of 
wood—the best white hickory, well seasoned, is prefer- 
abl.—wrought to this pattera, is called the *‘stele” of 
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an arrow. In one end you sink a deep noteh, called the 
*nock,” just to suit your bowstring in width ; on the 
otber end you cast a ferru'e or head of pewter or hard 
solder. So far, so good; next the feathering, which isa 
very delicate matter, and must be cleverly done. Strip 
from goose-wing feathers three vanes two and a half 
inches long, and glue them upon the stele one inch and a 
quarter above the nock in such position that no two of 
them shall be opposite; and yet one, that named by 
archers the ‘‘ cock feather,” must set exactly at right 
angles with the nock, so as to be to the left of the bow- 
string when the shooter draws it up to shoot. 

Goose feathers, notwithstanding my directions just 
given, are inferior to those of the turkey, and best of all 
are the wing feathers of the peacock. Your sylvan 
archer, moreover, likes to bedeck his hunting shafts 
with vanes from the wild birds himself has brought to 
bag. In my tim? I have had arrows winged with the 
feathers of snakebirds, pelicans, loons, cranes, herons, 
owls, hawks, spoonbills, ivory-billed woodpeckers, 
eagles, ducks, and I do not know what all. Any feather 
that is stiff enough and broad enough is good. A bottle 
of liquid glue should always be in the archer’s pouch ; 
but when this is not at hand the feathers may be lashed 
on with a fine thread. At need I have used minute 
strands of tough bark for this purpose, and found them 
better than nothing. Many a right good arrow I have 
made of a straight water sprout of apple tree feathered 
with vanes from a guinea fowl’s wing. 

Now, if the wood of your shaft is well seasoned and 
very hard and toigh; if you have made it perfectly 
round, smooth, straight and even ; if you have feathered 
it correctly, and given it just the right weight of pewter 
head and made the nock true, the arrow will be a perfect 
one for your purpose, a birdbolt after my own manner 
of making, which will whisper shrilly when seat from a 
good yew bow, like the three at this moment sitting in 
the corner of my library. 

And about those bows ; one is of English yew, yellow 
as gold; of the other two one is of Italian yew, dark with 
age ; the other was made from a billet of Spanish yew, 
and its richly marked grain shows straight and distinct 
from the tips to the handle. Each bow has a history and 
a special claim upon my esteem. ‘he Eaglishman, the 
Italian and the Spaniard have taken turns doing my will 
in the greenwood and at the target ; of the trio I like the 
Italian best, simply because he is perfection embodied in 
a bow—the only bow, indeed, that I ever found without a 
blemish of any sort. He was a gift to me froman archer 
in London; his like, premising that his like exists, will 
cost you thirteea pounds sterling at the best bow shop, 
with outrageous import duties besides. ; 

But I have made many a bow of excellent quality. The 
best American wood is the red cedar of the South ; but 
yellow mulberry is almost its equal. I have an enormous 
mulberry weapon which I cannot bend now, albeit when 
I was yet but a boy I made it ring all round the ever- 
glades of F.orida. There is nothing to be gained, how- 
ever, by toiling at the bowyer’s bench when fine English 
lemonwood bows can be had for three dollars each at any 
shop. Your hunting arrows cannot be found in the mar- 
ket. 

Of course, the inevitable must be met, even by the 
archer. What does it allamount to? My friend, what 
does any recreation pure and simple amount to? After 
I have bent over the desk for many hours it is a return to 
nature for me to grasp my Italian in one hand and a 
quiver of birdbolts in the other and hie me to the wood. 
There is no other exercise so good for me, so tonic, so re- 
newing, so delightfully stimulative to both body and 
spirit. I have not let drive with the good old weapon 
five times ere a mighty change comes over my pen- 
weary nerves, and soon I am as goodasnew. The fresh- 
ness of all outdoors makes haste to inhabit my veins, 
Many a rustic wight getting his first look at me through 
his pasture fence of an autumn morning has stood 
speechless with wonder while I sent my gayly feathered 
missiles with deadly effect against his quails and kill- 
dees. I tell you it is good to be an archer. 

Notre,—Looking over what I have so crudeiy written, 
I observe that the pronoun, tirst person singular, has 
been freely used. Bear in mind that I am a simple pro- 
vincial. Had I been acity gentleman of rare literary 
accomplishments my phrase would have been “ the pres- 
ent writer”; and what a pity I did not think of it ! 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE MEN OF THE CHURCH. 


HOW CAN THEY BE BETTER ORGANIZED ?—THE BIBLE- 
CLASS AS AN ENTERING WEDGE—THE USE OF 
CHOICE MUSIC—THE CONDITIONS OF 
SUCCESS. 











BY JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D. 





A RECENT article of mine in THE INDEPENDENT on 
‘* Men and the Church” has called out so much com- 
ment and irquiry from all quarters that some further 
word upon the subject would seem to be necessary. 

The time has come when the duty of any and every 
pastor, as I verily believe, is to devote himself chiefly— 
at least for the present—to the men of his congregution ; 
not the young men and the half-grown boys alone—they 
are not so generally neglected—but the rank and file of 
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his male parishoners, the men of mature years and more 
conservative characters. These form the most difficult 
class he has toreach. They are preoccupied, absorbed 
with bu-iness for six days of the week, and are inclined 
to plead the excuse of fatigue and exhaustion when 
week-night appointments or services upon the Sabbath 
invite their attendance and support. More than this, 
there is a sentiment abroad in most business circles that 
church activity is the function of the women, and that a 
man drop3 his dignity and departs from his proper 
sphere whenever he throws himself into, or allows him- 
self to become identified with, ecclesiastical work. Both 
these resisting forces must be overcome before he can 
covert our male members into active workers. 

The entering wedge is often made by a men’s Bible- 
“class, which to be rendered a success must be conducted 
either by the pastor or some intelligent, enterprising lay- 
man who has a dynamic, magnetic personality, and is 
endowed with that rare combination of graces, piety and 
push. But work for men must not stop here. Bible- 
classes will attract some men, but not all—not more than 
a small minority, unless the conditions be unusual. Such 
a movement should have the spiritual for its goal, but its 
methods must not be too religious. Its principal work 
must be done during the week, and, since men are busy 
through the day, in the evening. A well-organized 
church club is the best means I know for getting and 
holding the men together. I myself would call it by that 
name. The word may seem to be objectionable because 
of its association in other circles, but prefixing to it the 
word Church ought immediately to effect its redemption. 
However, the name need create no contention. If ten- 
der conscience or religious prejudices interpose, it can go 
by the nam: of a men’s league and be equally successful. 

Except in cases where a reading room may be found 
desirable—and these would scarcely occur in other than 
mission or institutional churches—not more than one 
meeting a month is advisable or practicable; but that 
needs tobe in every respect an attractive one, the best 
that can be planned. Music—the coicest possible ; 
refreshments, of course, for they are always a socializer ; 
a half-hour of free-and-easy conversation, and a discus- 
sion of some timely topic, introduced by a prominent ex- 
pert, and afterward thrown open for general participa- 
tion, is as good a program as can be made. Such meet- 
ings, apart from their educating, elevating influences, 
will serve to bring the men of the congregation together 
and give them an acquaintance with each other—a thing 
now lackiag in so many churches, and yet a thing so es- 
sential to a warm and wholesome esprit de corps. These 
gatherings will also act as a means of attaching the 
men more closely to their church, of bringing them more 
immediately under its influence, and int2resting them 
more deeply in its work. 

This should be the club's sole public function, tho its 
work should not end here, but proceed uninterruptedly 
and touch every phase and feature of ecclesiastical life. 
Its members must be set to work; they must be given 
their active part in the organization, and made to feel 
that they are accomplishing something practical before 
their permanent interest will be insured and their enthu- 
siasm enlisted. To meet this demand, and at the same 
time turn the life of theclub to actual account, comwmit- 
t2es on definite lines of social, civic, moral and religious 
work should be formed and charged with serious respon- 
sibility. A committee on foreign missions and one on 
home missions would naturally suggest themselves. If 
the women of our churches study methods and employ 
means for increasing interes‘in these causes among their 
sex, why should our nien do less? And if this were done 
by them what substantial gains would accrue to our 
boards! Tuoere might also be a committee on neighbor- 
hood work, whose duty would be to start and prosecute 
local benevolent and sociological movements or enter- 
prises ; a committee on welcoming strangers and intro- 
ducing the men who worship statedly at the church, and 
such other committees as the local conditions might 
make advisable. The success of these bands of workers 
—so many clubs within the general club—will depend 
largely upon the selectionof chairmen. A chairman can, 
and usually does, make or break a committee. The 
heads of these committ2es should be the strongest, the 
most executive and aggressive menin the parish ; and the 
pastor should take pains to keep himself in constant, 
cordial sympathy and co-operation with them. 

There should be a meeting set apart annually for hear- 
ing the reports of these standing committees, and if 
proper attention is given to it, it can be made the most 
attractive appointment of the year. It should not only 
call the various departments of the club’s work under 
review, but help to develop between the workers of these 
depart nents a healthy, helpful spirit of rivalry. I would 
recommend that this last meeting be concluded with a 
dinner. There is nothing like a banquet to put men 
into a good mood and make them sociable and impressi- 
ble. Such is the scheme which I have worked out for 
the organization of the men of our own church. It can 
be elaborated or modified according to the character of 
the particular parish in which it is put in operation, but 
it would seem to present what is in the main a practical 
ang feasible plan of organization. In any church the 
success of whatever scheme may be adopted will depend 
upon at least three conditions : 

1, The wise, enthusiastic and magnetic leadership of 
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the pastor. Without his direction and co-operation and 
passionate interest the club will be a failure from the 
start. 

2. The interest and zeal of the nucleus who form its or- 
ganizers. Five bright, wide-awake men are enough to 
give the movement a tremendous momentum at the be- 
gioning. The pastor must see that he has such a coterie 
of helpers before he takes the first step which looks 
toward organizition. 

3. The absence of formality and conventionality. Keep 
the stiff people out if you can. They are a nuisance 
everywhere. Insist on cordiality. Make a flexible con- 
stitution ; none at all would be better at first. Get the 
spirit what it should be ; the letter at best is only its ex- 
pression and will follow of necessity. 

With these conditions met, I know that a useful men’s 
club can be formed in every church. May it not be 
hoped that the opening of the coming fall, a time when 
new plans and undertakings will naturally be the order, 
shall witness a revival of interest in the men of the 
Church, and that some movement, whatever be its plan 
of organization, may be set on foot in their behalf? 
When that point is reached means and methods will take 
care of themselves. 

Ngéw YORK CITY. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TENNESSEE—SHERMAN’S INTER- 
EST IN HIS MEN—HIS IRISH BLOOD—GENERAL 
LE&’S OPINION OF THE MARCH TO 
THE SEA. 











BY THE REV. GEO. W. PEPPER, 
CAPTAIN AND CH\PLAIN OF TUE 80rH O10 VOLUNT4ERS. 





THE first time I met General Sherman was at Paducah, 
Ky., when my regiment was ordered to his command. 
He intimated his desire to have the officers visit him. 
He was in his happiest mood, and irquired from what 
part of the State our companies were recruited and the 
name of the Colonel. He spok2 proudly of Ohio having 
done more than its duty in filling up her quota so 
promptly. 

One of the captains thought he would take advantage 
of the General’s cordiality, and began to ask questions. 
‘* Where is Buckner (the Confederate commander), and 
when do you expect to attack him? We are spoiling for 
a fi ht.” 

A; this question Sherman lost his Christian serenity 
of temper, and abruptly answered : ‘‘ A very improper 
question for you to ask, sir. You will have enough of 
fighting. The war is not yet commenced.” 

This pleasant and interesting incident, which took place 
after the battle of Chattanooga, shows General Sher- 
man’s knowledge of his men, his profound and touching 
allusions to the memory of those who had fallen in bat- 
tle. It was at Resaca; the General visited the Irish le- 
gion; the soldiers uncovered their heads as they rushed 
in hundreds to catch a glimpse of their heroic com- 
mander and hear what he had to say. General Sher- 
man introduced McPherson, his successor in command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and also General Barry, 
then inquired after the different officers of the legion. 

General Sherman: ‘‘So the poor Colonel was killed ?” 

Major Flynn: ** Yes, General; and our Lieutenant- 
Colonel has not yet been able to join us.” 

General Sherman: ‘* Why, was he wounded ?” 

Major Flynn: ‘: Yes, very seriously.” 

General Sherman: ‘‘How is your chaplain? Is he 
still with you?” : 

Major Flynn: ‘‘ No, General; poor Father Kelly died 
in Chicago.” 

General Sherman: ‘‘ Have you many sick in the regi- 
ment ?”’ 

Major Flynn : ** Not one.” 

General Sherman : ‘* That is very good ; still the situ- 
ation here does not appear healthful, altho your camp is 
very neat and clean. However, you will soon be leaving 
here now. In what state is your transportation ?” 

Such quastions as these show Sherman’s knowledge of 
and interest in his men. 

In continuing the conversation, he said: ‘‘ The road 
from Nashville to Decatur is now open. I have just been 
Over it, and soon we will be ready to have another brush. 
As quickly as I can establish some more depots and get 
down enough supplies, we will be at itagain. By the 
way, I had good news from Paducah this morning. The 
‘old war horse,’ Colonel Hicks, defeated Forrest, who 
has about seven thousand cavalry up there with him ; 
but G2neral Grierson is in his rear, and will be sure to 
bag him.” At this point the band struck up “ Hail tothe 
Caief.” The Major made a neat little sp2ech, congratu- 
lating the General on his promotion, and added: ‘I 
have just been reading in the Pilot that you are all 
Irish.” 

‘Yes, Irish blood courses in my veins,” remarked 
General McPherson. 

‘* And for me,” said General Barry, ‘‘ my parents came 
from Cork.” 

** Well,” said General Sherman, ‘‘ I have never denied 
being an Irishman ; and, besides, my wife is Irish. But 
we want to see the paper.” 

I never saw such a sudden change come over the face 
of any man as came over that of General Sherman after 
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the battle of Kennesaw Mountain. In that terrible en 
gagement several of the most brilliant officers had fallen, 
among them Harker, who commanded the Sherman 
Brigade, that had been raised by a brother of the Gen- 
eral, Senator Sherman. General Sherman was terribly 
wrought up over this disaster. A Confederate prisoner 
was brought into headq arters, a soldier of some Savan- 
nah regiment. He was poorly clad, and looked wretched 
when he was brought before Sherman ; and as he beheld 
the stern countenanca of the General he trembled with 
fear. ‘‘ Where are you from, sir?” asked Sherman. “ Ire- 
land, be jabbers ! Gineral ; and I wish I wor there to-day, 
sor,” was the quick reply. Sherman laughed at the quick 
wit of the fellow, and had him clothed and fed, and for 
several days took a lively interest in him. 

General Lee, with the frankness and magnanimity of 
a great soldier, said to me in Richmond, where I called 
upon him as Sherman’s army was passing through that 
city en route to Washington: ‘‘Tne march of General 
Sherman is the greatest thing in the war. I could have 
held out one year longer had it not been for this cam- 
paign.” 

General Sherman possessed the true elements of great- 
ness. He was ever true to his conceptions of duty. 
What a contrast to Nelson, who, on the eve of the battle 
of Trafalgar, is reported to have said : ‘‘ To-morrow will 
give me a peerage or a@ monument in Westminster 
Abbey.” General Sherman would have said: ‘‘ To- 
morrow will find me doing my duty to my country or 
laying down my body on the battlefield where I have 
fought.” There was about him another trait of charac- 
ter not often mentioned, his kindness and tenderness of 
heart. 1 have seen him frequently dismount from. his 
horse and share with a tired soldier the contents of his 
haversack. I saw him at Fort M>Allister, when thesun 
was going down behind a magnificent grove of oaks, 
chastened by touches of solemn sadness, his cheeks wet 
with tears as he beheld Hazen’s brave division repulsed, 
and many a gallant soul hurled into eternity by the 
bursting of the hundreds of torpedoes which were buried 
in the earth. I have seen him in his tent listening 
patiently to the complaints of the private soldier, and 
never failing to have justice done. 

The only time I ever saw him in one of his superb 
rages was in the city of Savannah, at the princely man- 
sion of Charles Green. <A British subject called and de- 
manded protection on the ground of the neutrality of 
his Government. Sherman’s face became white with 
wrath as he exlaimed: ‘‘ Don’t talk to me, sir, of your 
Government’s neutrality! My soldiers have seen your 
Queen’s mark upon every cannon and upon every gun 
of the rebels ; and they can never forget it—no, never !” 

After the War I was a chaplain in the Regular Army. 
My regiment was stationed in the Carolinas, where I had 
much to do with the establishment of freedmen’s schools, 
and with the measures of reconstruction, The Colonel 
of the regiment was a relative of Sherman by marriage, 
an accomplishei and gifted man, who had won distin- 
guished honors in the War for the Union. When I 
called upon General Sherman in Washington—he was 
then ac ing Secretary of War—I found him in a commu- 
nicative mood, cordial, sociable, pleasant. His first 
question was: ‘‘ How is ——?” referring to the Colonel. 
I told him that many admirers were anxious for the 
Colonel to enter politics ; that ‘‘ he could have a United 
States Senatorship.” Sherman said : ‘‘ That is impossible. 
Politics would ruin him. Besides, it would disgrace 
and blot ou: his fine record as a soldier. He must know, 
as every one knows, ‘ carpetbaggism in Southern politics 
is the very genius of humbuggery.’” 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN TO WHOM THE WORLD 
IS INDEBTED. 


SOPHIA PEABODY, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WIFE 
—HER INFLUENCE ON THE GREAT AUTHOR— 
THOREAU’S MOTHER AND SISTER. 











BY IRVING ALLEN, 





Ir must remain an open question whether Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne is with justice to be blessed or reprobated 
for the memoirs of his parents. In one aspect of the case 
the book is of unique and well-nigh priceless value ; 
from another standpoint, it should as truly never have 
seen the light. 

It has passages which, to the superstitious soul, would 
seem potent to stir the bones of the immortal author of 
‘* The Scarlet Letter ” in his quiet grave in Sleepy Hol- 
low. Can any one at all familiar with the writings, and 
t rough them with the character, of Hawthorne, believe 
that it ever so much as occurred to him as a possibility 
that his opinion of Tupper—committed to the sacred pri- 
vacy of his journal—would see the light of public day, 
or that his merciless and unerring analysis of the char- 
acter of Margaret Fuller would be given to the world? 

As Hawthorne himself says, Tupper was all that was 
kind and hospitable ; and itis evident that he half shrank 
from the expression, even in his private journal, of his 
true opinion of the man and the author, 

Then there are the love letters; yet, conscious as we 
cannot help being of the strange lack of delicacy that 
permitted their publication, how can we deny the trib- 
ute of gratitude for the chance to read and reread what 
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is surely the most charming and the most characteristic 
correspondence in the language? 

It is in these letters from Nathaniel Hawthorne to 
Sophia Peabody, andsthe very few of his mother’s epis- 
tles published by the son, that we gain our earliest con- 
ception of the true significance of his wife’s influence in 
the life and work of Hawthorne, of the world’s real in- 
debtedness to her. 

The first meeting of the future husband and wife oc- 
curred in 1837—about the time of the appearance in the 
New England magazine of that day, The Token, and 
other periodicals, of the stories afterward collected and 
published as ‘Twice-Told Tales.” The gilt-edged 
Token introduced to American literature such priceless 
gems as ‘“‘ The Gentle Boy,” ‘‘ The Minister’s Black Veil,” 
‘The Seven Vagabonds,” ‘“‘ The Haunted Mind”; and I 
have at hand as I write, a copy of the old New England 
Magazine, containing that weird and marvelous tale, 
‘*The White Old Maid.” These, too, were the days when 
Mr. Goodrich, under the familiar nom de plume of ‘‘Peter 
Parley,” was building an enviable literary reputation on 
the solid foundation of Hawthorne’s genius ; for it is 
proved beyond the chance of question that most of the 
historical sketches, and much of the charming juvenile 
literature which so fascinated the boys and girls to whom 
Peter Parley was nothing less than a beneficent deity, 
were the work of the unknown and ill-paid Salem 
writer. 

If in the history of men and women there was ever an 
authentic instance of ‘‘ love at first sight.” it was surely 
in the case of Hawthorne and his future wife. As nar- 
rated by Elizabeth Peabody the story is full of interest: 


‘*Mr. Hawthorne told me [she always pronounced the 
name Hawth’n] that his sisters lived so completely out of 
the world that they hardly knew its customs. Whenever 
after this he called at our house he generally saw Sopbia. 
One day she showed him her illustration of ‘ The Gentle 
Boy,’ saying, ‘ I want to know if this looks like your [lbra- 
him.’ He sat down and looked atit, and then looked up 
and said, ‘ He will never look otherwise to me.’ A year 
later he wrote tome: ‘Sheis a flower to be worn in no 
man’s bosom, but was sent from Heaven to show the possi- 
bilities of the human soul.’ ”’ 


Her son tells us that at the time of the marriage, in 
1842, Sophia Hawthorne was, for the first time since her 
infancy, in perfect health. ‘‘ Miracle or not,” he says, 
‘‘the cure was actually accomplished; and the lovers 
were justified in believing that Love himself was the 
physician.” 

There are passages in the letters written by Hawthorne 
to Miss Peabody during their engagement that give us, 
as nothing else can, an insight—inadequate tho it may 
be—into the sacred and peculiar relationship between 
these gifted and exceptional souls. I wish the space al- 
lowed for this paper permitted extracts from a corre- 
spondence solitary and unequaled in our literature. 

Ever since the idyl of Eden the lover has viewed the 
beloved one with anointed vision, an illusion divine 
indeed, while the spell keeps its sacred potency. In many 
respects Hawthorne stands apart from all other men of 
genius. In his writings we are sometimes reminded 
slightly of the German Tieck ; there is occasionally a 
faint suggestion of Poe, and it seems sometimes that the 
soul of the author of ‘‘ Rappacini’s Daughter”—who 
himself never wrote in verse—breathes through many a 
tender line of Tennyson. 

Yet—as Mr. Howells well says—tho we hear of his 
**mantle falling” here and there, the real Hawthorne 
never comes agaip. ‘‘The world,” says Lowell, ‘‘may 
see another Shakspeare, but never another Hawthorne.” 
Happily was it ordained that, original and alone in his 
rare and exceptional genius, his wedded life should 
differ from that of other men, or the vast majority of 
them, in that Hawthorne and his wife were lovers in the 
fullest and dearest and tenderest sense of that much- 
misused word till death seemingly divided them. 

I have rarely regretted any similar accident so deeply 
as the loss of a letter written by Mrs. Hawthorne a few 
years after her husband’s death. It was the characteris- 
tic utterance of one of the finest spirits that ever in- 
formed human clay. It tells anew the story of that rare 
union that death was powerless to dissolve; an idea 
often enough expressed, but never to my knowledge else- 
where so exalted to a living, absclute reality as in that 
most pathetic and beautiful letter, one of the last from 
the pen of Hawthorne’s wife. 

As the author himself tells us, the drudgery of the 
Salem surveyorship destroyed temporarily the ambition, 
if not the ability, for imaginative composition. It was 
not till long months had elapsed that the abandoned, 
half-forgotten tradition of the scarlet badge of a woman’s 
shame again assumed a commanding place in the mind 
of the magician ; and there is the strongest ground for 
the belief that the story would never have been written 
but for the influence of Mrs. Hawthorne. It was to that 
beloved censor that each chapter of the marvelous ro- 
mance was read as it flowed from the author’s magic 
pen ; it was at her entreaty that he so far overcame his 
strange self-distrust as to submit the nearly finished 
manuscript to his friend and publisher, James T, 
Field. 

It was not, however, on our indebtedness to the wife of 
Hawthorne for any especial work that J purposed to 
dwell, but rather on the greatness of our debt for all she 
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did for well-nigh twenty-five bountiful years for the man 
—and so, necessarily, for the author. 

It is in the wonderful introductory sketch to ‘‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse” that Hawthorne tells us that in 
those idyllic early days of married life he first knew 
what it was to be truly happy ; and out of that perfect 
felicity flowed the crystal streams of purest fancy and 
deepest imaginative thought, embodied for us in that re- 
markable collection of sketches and tales. 

If we can picture to ourselves a quarter-century of 
wedded bliss such as—in its perfection of mutual love, 
its intellectual sympathy, its tender and constant solici- 
tude for each other’s happiness—is rarely known in this 
poor mortal life, and weigh the influence of such a 
union on a mind and heart like those of Hawthorne, 
then may we estimate in some faint measure the sum 
of what the world owes to Sophia, his faithful and be- 
loved wife. 

There was a critical period in the life of this man of 
matchless genius when he stood alone in his “‘ valley of 
decision ”; and it was a solemn question whether or no 
the world must rest satisfied with the fair blossoms of 
thought and fancy, the first fruits of Hawthorne’s mind 
and heart. He was ‘fast growing to be a shadow, 
walking in a shadowy world, and losing all sense of 
reality in either himself or his surroundings.” Fortu- 
nately, he was aroused in time to the urgent need of a 
radical change, certainly of external conditions, per- 
haps of modes of thought and purpose. 

The first practical result of his self-questioning at this 
critical point was his introduction into active political 
life ; another, and far more efficient ‘‘ means of grace.” 
was the mutual love and the early wedded lives of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Sophia, his wife. 

The personal peculiarities of Elizabeth Peabody 
blinded many people, especially among those who knew 
her chiefly as the tireless advocate of the Kindergarten 
system, to her many remarkable qualities of head and 
heart. I remember well my own fitst impressions on re- 
ceiving a call from Miss Peabody on a summer Sunday 
afternoon more than twenty years ago. 

She visited me in the company of a common friend, in 
reference to a matter in which I had some slight meas- 
ure of official influence. She had forgotten to remove 
her apron, and her gray hair straggled forth from the 
recesses of a bonnet which, if I remember rightly, had 
been assumed without the least reference to its proper 
and becoming position on her head ; but of all this she 
was blissfully unconscious, and it is only fair to add that 
{ myself became so very soon after she began to talk. 

Nature has made most women talkers, but on very few 
has she bestowed Miss Peabody’s rare endowments in 
that respect. I think the great secret of her marvelous 
skill in convincing those whom she wished to bring to her 
own way of thinking lay in the fact that she entirely 
and evidently lost sight of her own personality in what 
she deemed the vital importance of her subject; and 
thos? to whom she talked, even those who had formed 
decided prejudices against both missionary and mission, 
very soon forgot or entirely overlooked all the speaker's 
little oddities, and singularities of person and apparel, 
and learned to respect—often to love—the woman, what- 
ever may have been the result of the special appeal. 

I used to go often to what she called ‘“her talks” on 
Froebel, and the ** system ” sodear to her heart, less from 
either wish or expectation of new ideas on a theme with 
which I was tolerably familiar than from my unfailing 
delight in the spectacle of an intellectual and able teacher 
who could so completely and beautifully lose sight of 
herself in what she very earnestly deemed a matter of 
vital import to educators the world over. 

In this direction Elizabeth Peabody undoubtedly lived 
to accomplish a great and noble work, and truly it lives 
after her. But perhaps our chief indebtedness to this 
untiring worker and admirable woman comes from her 
influence in the family and the lives of Hawthorne and 
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was the good angel in their household. 

To those who have doubts concerning her intellectual 
ability and power I commend a paper on Hawthorne as 
a writer, an article published somewhere in the sixties 
in the Atlantic Monthly, of singular strength and an- 
alytic skill ; indeed, I scarcely remember a writer on the 
same great theme whose work is equal in all respects to 
this forgotten essay by Elizabeth Peabody. 

The world knows but little of the lives of Cynthia, the 
mother, and Sophia, the sister, of Henry David Thoreau; 
and yet, but for the influence of these women on the 
mind and heart of the naturalist and poet, the world of 
thinkers and lovers of nature must have missed the 
legacy bequeathed by a writer who in a career—too brief, 
as we reckon earthly lives—accumulated rare treasures 
of knowledge and thought. Thoreau’s mother and sis- 
ter were dear frierds of my youth and early manhood. 
I knew Thoreau himself well, and, of course, often met 
him at the hospitable family home on Main Street, 
Concord; but the difference in our ages—perbaps a greater 
difference in temperament and tastes—precluded any- 
thing like friendship between the thoughtless student 
and the grave and self-centered worshiper and lover of 
nature. 

Mrs. Thoreau was in many respects a very remarkable 
woman ; the most prclific, and, I think, the most inter- 
esting talker I ever met. Her fund of anecdote and 
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reminiscence was amazing and unfailing ; her command 
of the formidable female weapon of sarcastic rejoinder 
entirely worthy of the object of her especial and enthu- 
siastic admiration, Wendell Phillips. Of her it may be 
said that 
“ Age did not wither 
Nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 

I spent an hour with the old lady on the last birthday 
of her earthly life. It was the twenty-third of May, the 
anniversary of Hawthorne’s funeral in 1864; and I do 
not think that during the entire interview I had either 
the opportunity or the wish to utter a dozen consecutive 
words. Herbody was frail indeed, but the spirit within, 
as alert, as bright, as young as ever in the days long 
past. . 

When I said good-by, we both knew it was for the last 
time in this world. A few months later she parsed peace- 
fully away ; joyous, hopeful, brilliant to the last, she lit- 
erally died singing ! 

Sophia, the daughter, was of widely different tempera- 
ment and nature. She had much of her mother’s sarcas- 
tic power, with scarcely any of the vivacity so character- 
istic of Cynthia Thoreau. In certain respects there was 
a striking resemblance between Sophia and Henry—not 
physically, for they looked scarcely at all alike, but in 
acertain weight and gravity of thought and utterance. 
In neither of them was there much to remind one of the 
French extraction of the father, John Thoreau, an 
amiable and most lovable old gentleman, by far too 
honest, and scarcely sufficiently energetic for this ex- 
acting yet not overscrupulous world of ours. 

In one respect, at least, the mother, sister and brother 
were in full accord ; they were pre-eminent and sincere 
reformers in an era and an atmosphere where reformers 
were radical by a sort of necessity of environment. At 
the funeral of Hawthorne, thirty-one years ago, it was 
my fortune t» occupy a pew in the old Concord Meeting- 
house with Miss Thoreau. In reply to some question 
regarding the family of the immortal romancer, she told 
me they had seen little of Hawthorne ‘‘since his fall.” 
I supposed, naturally enough, that the ominous expression 
referred to some accident of which I had not heard ; but 
it presently appeared that my old friend alluded to noth- 
ing more nor less than the author’s dedication of ‘‘ Our 
Old Home” to his college-mate and lifelong friend, 
Franklin Pierce ! Shespoke thus without a trace of bitter- 
ness, but asof the most natural, unavoidable conclusion 
in the world. 

It was little wonder that those who knew Hawthorne 
only through his late-won literary renown should have 
heedlessly accepted as truths the popular and vulgar as- 
saults on the man and the author, when so true a woman 
and amiable a critic as Sophia Thoreau could so misjudge 
one of the most unselfish acts of Hawthorne’s whole 
career, 

It is probable that during the latter years of his life 
Thoreau’s closest, most confidential friend and companion 
was his sister ; and it is certain that she, more than all 
others, was devoted to his memory ; for it is to her we 
are chiefly indebted for the preservation and subsequent 
publication of letters and other precious memorials of a 
life all too brief, the memory of which is pure and sweet 
and fragrant. 

On an October afternoon, almost twenty years ago, the 
writer, with a companion not unknown to the world of 
literary fame, stood on the narrow boundary line be- 
tween the gravesof Hawthorne and Henry Thoreau, and 

saw the body of Sophia, the last of the family and the 
name, committed to the sacred soil of Sleepy Hollow. 

There they sleep together—father and mother, sisters 
and brothers—close beside the resting-place of the most 
illustrious of American authors. 

NORWICH, CONN. 
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IN regard to the opportunities for the development of 
an American literature, Higginson once wrote : 

“ Everything is here, between these Atlantic and Pacific 
shores, save only the perfected utterance that comes with 
years. Between Shakespeare in his cradle and Shakespeare 
in Hamlet, there was needed but an interval of time, and 
the same sublime condition is all that lies between the 
America of toil and the America of art.” 

But Shakespeare in Hamlet were not possible had there 
not once lived Shakespeare in the cradle, and so every- 
thing which has contributed to the growth of our litera- 
ture is of value and interest. Even tho the work of our 
literary pioneers may not be of the highest artistic order, 
it should be honored and held in remembrance. When, 
however, that work has been written in harmony with 
the essential laws of art, which are the same for all times 
and for ail races, it has a double claim upon us. Drake 
lived at a time when conditions were not favorable for 
literature, and he died at the early age of twenty-five. 
Yet he showed in his work not only brilliancy of thought 
and style, power in satire and in description, and an ex- 
quisite sense of humor, but delicate and airy fancy, the 
poet’s divine gift, too, of imagination, and a most fervid 
and glowing patriotism. The poet who touches the pulse 
of a nation, who stirs the heart, and makes the blood 
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flow quicker. wins an enviable fame. This fameis Joseph 
Rodman Drake's. In his great ode—great in spite of its 
occasional labored rhetoric—he has voiced the sentiment 
of every loya] patriot, and he has made the nerves thrill 
to higher impulses of love for country and enthusiasm 
in her service. 

That Dvorak has recently put to music Drake’s im- 
mortal ode, ‘‘ To the American Flag,” is but another evi- 
dence of that eminent musician’s regard for America. 
Imperfections may possibly be found in Dvorak’s Can- 
tata; it may in certain places be imitative of Wagner, 
and it may not rise to the hight of the symphony, ‘‘ The 
New World.” True may it also be that no sentiment of 
patriotism should make us laud unduly and be false to 
artistic standards ; still let us not forget that everything 
which awakens enthusiasm for American institutions, 
and keeps fresh in our hearts the memories of the grand 
old days of struggle, when those institutions came into 
existence, is of inestimable value.* 

Drake traced his descent to a kinsman of the great Sir 
Francis, who early came to New England as a “ Pilgrim 
Father.” The poet always had a certain pride in his hon- 
orable lineage, and it gave him courage and ambition 
amid the stress of poverty and anxious circumstance. 
Born on the seventh of August, 1795, in New York City, 
he passed a happy childhood till the sad death of both 
father and mother. The boy was by nature eager, 
vehement, observant ; and all the stirring events of the 
time made a deep impression upon his susceptible mind. 
This susceptibility of temperament, which made him so 
good a poet, also made him keenly sensitive to pain 
and grief. The loss of his parents clouded for him the 
brightness of the days, and after the father’s death came 
poverty and anxieties. He and his sisters struggled 
bravely with adverse conditions; but some pathetic 
juvenile verses, mourning the absence of a once happy 
home, attest how hard the struggle was. It is probable 
that the final break-up of the poet’s health was partially 
due to there early privations. The boy’s undoubted 
genius was shown by his eager love of books, and the 
sacrifices he made in order to get time for reading. Even 
at an age when most boys are thinking only of field 
sports, he was devoted to Shakespeare. From the very 
first he wrote verses, and at fourteen had produced some 
of decided merit. He had no trouble to express himself, 
and he had command of a large vocabulary. Indeed, his 
whole cast of mind and habits of work were rich in 
pronise of abrilliantfuture. Ambitious both for himself 
and his beloved sisters, he hoped by a mercantile career 
to retrieve their fallen fortunes ; for in the early part of 
this century no one, however gifted, could hope to make 
a living’out of literature. But at the age of eighteen 
Drake impatiently resigned his business position. Ic is 
not known whether the course in medicine which he took 
was thoroughly congenial, buthe worked hard and grad- 
uated with honor. About this time Drake met Fitz- 
Greene Halleck on an excursion on New York Bay. They 
talked of immortality and the pleasures of another life. 
Finally Halleck said it would be Heaven to lounge upon 
arainbow and read Tom Campbell. Drake, who was 
devoted to Campbell’s poetry, and, like Keats, looked on 
‘* fine phrases like a lover,” was greatly pleased by Hal- 
leck’s remark ; and from that moment the two were firm 
friends. 

It was Halleck and James Fenimore Cooper who in- 
spired Drake to write that poem, which, tho not so well 
known as his ‘‘ American Flag,” ranks as the most im- 
poriant product of his genius. They were talking one 
time of the rivers of America—how barren they are of 
historical associations compared with those of the Old 
World. Drake, with characteristic patriotism, main- 
tained that there are elements of romance in every place, 
that genius is wholly independent of time or place, that 
‘*the poet from his rich stores of invention can array the 
freshest scene with grace and sublimity.” 

The whole talk stirred to activity Drake’s fervid imag- 
ination, and in three days he wrote “The Culprit Fay.” 
In this poem it was his aim ‘‘ to conjure up all the asso- 
ciations of natural life and beauty which gather around 
a sylvan scene, and to show how the earth, the air, the 
sea, the field, the wave, the moonlight, are in themselves 
vital with poetical images and meaning.” How well he 
succeeded in his aim is felt by every one who reads this 
beautiful poem. There are echoes in it of the meters of 
certain English poets of whom Drake had been an admir- 
ing disciple, but these meters are charmingly varied. 
The poem shows also many striking originalities, and is 
every where pervaded by the true poet’s spirit and insight 
into nature’s charm and knowledge of her manifold and 
changing forms, The imagery is delicate and exquisite, 
the conception most vivid, the language rich and sug- 
gestive. 

Besides ‘‘The Culprit Fay,” Drake wrote different 
songs and ballads which show his versatility and his 
grace and music of expression. The poem invoking 
Halleck’s genius is well known. Drake’s inborn Amer- 
icanism reveals itself strangely here. He maintains again 
that there are aspects of our own scenery, portions in 
our own history, to awaken poetic enthusiasm and inspire 
the muse : 
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* Shall Hudson's billows unregarded roll ? 
Has Warren fought, Montgomery died in vain ? 
Shame, that while every mountain stream and plain 
Hath theme for truth’s proud voice or fancy’s wand, 
No native bard the patriot harp hath ta’en, 
But left to minstrels of a foreign strand 
To sing the beauteous scenes of nature’s loveliest land !”” 

In the poem, *‘ Bronx,” Drake shows his fine descrip- 
tive powers and that imaginative insight which pene- 
trates to the very secret of natural beauty. In ‘“ Leon” 
he tries his hand at character-sketching as well as de- 
scription. Of all his short poems, however, the lines 
‘To Sarah” are the most spontaneous and musical. 

Drake and Halleck grew daily more inseparable. 
They loved to fish together, to explore the country round 
about New York, best of all to visit many of the most 
cultivated and charming people, who always had a warm 
welcome for the young poets. One of the homes they 
liked best to visit was that of the wealthy and eminent 
shipbuilder, Henry Eckford. Drake’s marriage with Miss 
Sarah Eckford was most happy. Halleck, who called 
Drake *‘ perhaps the bandsomest man in New York, 
with a face like an angel and the form of an Apollo, 
whose person was the true index of his mind,” did not 
wonder that his wife ‘‘loved him to distraction.”* The 
marriage, soon after taking his degree, was the begin- 
ning of brighter days for the struggling poet. A so- 
journ in Europe for over two years was just what he 
needed. It broadened his view, cultivated his taste. 
The culture, the civilization, the treasures of the Old 
World appealed to his artistic and beauty-loving nature 
with especial power. But he remained at all times 
the loyal and true-hearted American, and upheld the 
honor of his country under every criticism and attack. 

The rhyming letters Drake wrote Halleck from Europe 
show his sprightly humor to good advantage. Some are 
written in Scotch, and are graceful and felicitous, and do 
credit to his intimate knowledge of Burns, 

Returning to New York in 1819, Drake plunged with 
much enthusiasm into literature. He first sent some 
satirical verses to William Coleman, who printed them at 
once in his Evening Post. These verses, published under 
the name of ‘‘Croaker,” were remarkable not only for 
their brilliancy, their spontaneous humor and their 
happy hits, but their freedom from those coarser phases 
of satire which disfigured the writings of many other 
rhymesters of the day—satire which was, also, too often 
the means of clandestine dueling. Coleman himself once 
had to keep in seclusion because he had killed an oppo- 
nent. Z 

Drake soon gathered around him many of the most 
brilliant literary people of the city. He endeared himself 
to all by his tender grace of character, his dignity and 
freedom from egotism, and his sparkle of graceful 
humor, while his culture, his extensive reading and his 
critical judgment gave value and weight to his opinions. 
Said Halleck : 

‘* Even to the most trifling and common subjects he will 
give an interest wholly unexpected. His manner of read- 
ing Shakespeare is unique, and to the bombast of our old 
friend, Ancient Pistol, he will give a force beyond descrip- 
tion. He has also a taste for music, and plays the flute ad- 
mirably.” 

Halleck soon began to contribute to the Post satirical 
verses of the same style as Drake’s. At first he chose 
the name ‘‘Croaker, Junior.” Finally the two joined 
forces under the name of ‘‘ Croaker & Co.” The whole 
city was soon talking about these clever anonymous poets 
and wondering who they were. Once a gentleman at an 
evening company where Drake was present, said: 
‘‘ Here’s a glorious satirical poem that I wish to read”; 
and, to the confusion of poor Drake, the poem was read 
aloud, and he himself had to laugh with the rest. When 
Coleman himself at last met Drake and Halleck he 
overwhelmed them with his compliments, asserting 
that till he had received their verses he had no idea such 
talent existed in America. 

These Croaker papers are not only good satire, but are 
of value historically. ‘One can learn from them a good 
deal of the leading men of the city or the State, as well 
as of the social and political events of that important 
time.” They can now be found printed among Halleck’s 
poems. Those he wrote have the initial “‘H.,” Drake’s 
poems the initial ‘‘ D.” 

But just as Drake was beginning to prove how genuine 
was his poetic genius, what mastery of his art would 
ultimately be his, the end came to his career. Never 
very strong, consumption showed itself soon after his 
retura from abroad. Even the winter of 1819, passed in 
New Orleans under the care of his sister Louise, failed 
to benefit. He came back to New York, and every day 
he grew weaker, Finally, on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1820, his spirit took its flight. His death came 
like a blow, not oaly to his social friends, but also to the 
smaller circle of literary people who had felt much na- 
tional pride in his achievements and a firm faith in the 
brilliancy of his future. One of these friends, at Mrs. 
Drake’s request, collected and copied Drake’s poems, and 





* Drake had a daughter who inherited much of his poetic genius. She 
married Commodore George C. DeKay, who achieved such distinction 
in our navy. It wasshe who published the first complete edition of her 





* Iam told by Mr. E.C. Stedman that when Dvorak had the wish to 
compose an American cantata, Mrs. Thurber first went to Mr. Stedman 
and asked him to write the words; but Mr. Stedman was obliged to 
refuse. He, however, suggested the words of Drake’s ode, and Dvorak 
gladly acted upon the suggestion, 


nguished father’s poems. With fine tact she dedicated the book to 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. A copy of Rodgers’s miniature of Drake adorned 
the volume. Another portrait of Drake was painted by Inman, but the 
miniature is thought to represent most truthfully the poet’s beautiful 
face. Itis of interest to know that Mrs. Kichard Watson Gilder is a 
granddaughter of Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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brought them one day to his bedside. But the poet was 
too near death to remember his youthful ambitions and 
glowing hopes. ‘‘Buirn them,” he said; “ they are val- 
ueless.” Halleck mourned for himas fora brother. He 
was buried at Hunt’s Point, where he and Halleck had 
so often been on their various excursions together. On 
returning from the funeral, Halleck said: “ There will 
be less sunshine for me hereafter, now that Joe is gone !” 
And then he wrote that pathetic and beautiful tribute : 
‘** Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ! 
None knew thee but to love thee , 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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DIscussION of the silver question generally invests the 
subject with too much mystery. It is made a compli- 
cated question when in fact it is a very simple one. It 
requires neither a profound study of economical science 
nor of metallurgy. The only faculty necessary to a clear 
understanding of the problem is common sense. Advo- 
cates of bimetallism or of the silver standard will, no 
doubt, concede this, because they claim to be governed 
mainly by its exercise in support of their contention. 
The effort of the writer will be to prove that they are 
wrong on that basis. 

Let us first consider why metallic money came into 
use, and how the relative value of gold and silver became 
established. 

Money, whether metallic or paper, represents a value 
in exchange; that is, it represents so many units of 
value which people are willing to receive for anything 
they have to sell. With us the unit of value is the 
dollar. Before money was in general use value was 
represented by*cattle, sheep or grain. Copper and iron, 
as metallic money, have also represented value; and 
wampuaoi, beads and cowry shells have been made units 
of value in primitive times or in nations less advanced in 
civilization than our own. These are well-known facts. 
Thus a bushel of wheat might be the unit of value in- 
stead of a dollar, or we might call a bushel of wheat a 
dollar. This would come about because wheat as a 
necessary of life would be in universal demand and, per- 
haps, as unvarying a standard or measure of value as 
any article in general use. All of this, which is the A, 
B, C of economical science, is easily understood. 

Without money, trade would be merely barter or the 
exchange of one commodity for another, and in such ex- 
change or barter some one thing would naturally be se- 
lected as a measure of value for the rest; as, for exam- 
ple, wheat or corn, or anything in general demand. Such 
an arrangement would be necessary to avoid the incon- 
venience of -transpurtation to and fro and to dispose of 
surplus products. 

Suppose, then, before adopting money to represent 
value in exchange, a community should agree upon wheat 
as the measure of value and express it in bushels instead 
of dollars. Then suppose the guvernment of the commu- 
nity should adopt a bushel of wheat of a specified qual- 
ity as the unit of value, and enact a law which made it a 
legal tender for all debts, public or private, it would 
serve exactly the same purpose as metallic money. The 
value of everything would, therefore, be expressed in 
wheat. Instead, therefore, of saying that a house was 
worth ten thousand dollars it would be ten thousand 
bushels of wheat, supposing the normal or average value 
of wheat to be one dollar per bushel, and a man’s labor 
would be one, two, three or four bushels of wheat per 
day, instead of one, two, three or four dollars per day. 
Fractions of the bushel would be expressed in the same 
way, taking the unit of 100 and dividing it into 100 parts 
of a bushel instead of 100 parts of a dollar. The applica- 
tion throughout all the processes of trade or exchange is 
easy. 

Now, altho wheat may be about as steady in its market 
valuation from year to year a3 any commodity, it is yet 
liable, as we know, to considerable variation, according 
to the abundance or the scantiness of the crop; and con- 
sequently it would b> subject to greater fluctuation than 
would be desirable in a measure of value. Wheat itself 
would not show this, as its nominal value would be fixed 
by law ; bat all other products would be higher or lower 
according to the supply and demand. That is, the pur- 
chasing power of wheat would be greater or less accord- 
ing to the surplus or deficieacy of that article. If all 
the farmers had a large surplus to sell they would com- 
pete in exchanging it for other products or other prop- 
erty, and the holders of other commodities or other prop- 
erty would demand a larger quantity of wheat than be- 
fore. The owner of a house who had asked 10,000 


bushels before would now want 11,000 or 12,000 bushels, 
and soon. The change would not be uniform and might 
soon terminate, but for the time the disturbance would 
be inconvenient and troublesome. 

I have selected wheat as a measure of value in a sys- 
tem of barter, not because it has been used in the way 
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described, but because it illustrates value in exchange in 
a familiar way. The difficulties of the barter system 
became more and more pronounced as the world pro- 
gressed in civilization, and this led to the adoption of 
metallic money as the best and most unvarying in value 
throughout the world. The precious metals were obvi- 
ously better adapted to the purpose than any other 
material. That was the universal opinion when they 
were selected, and it is the judgment of the world now. 

What is the value of gold and silver? and how was 
their relative valuation established? These are im- 
portant questions. They furnish the key to the whole 
matter under consideration. Before the adoption of 
these precious metals as instruments to measure value, 
in the form of coin or metallic money, both gold and 
silver were wanted for ornamental purposes—for brace- 
lets, anklets, rings, chains, plate, etc. As the world 
progressed in civilization other uses were found, and the 
demand increased, as well as the product; but the re- 
sult of long use and exchange of the two metals for other 
commodities, led to the universal adoption of a valuation 
which continued for so many years as to suggest their 
use as the measure of all values. A specitied weight in 
either gold or silver would buy a bushel of wheat, or a 
certain quantity of food material or clothing, or com- 
manda certain amount of labor. Those qualities so un- 
varying in all parts of the world where exchanges were 
made gave to these two metals their popularity as me- 
diums of exchange, and naturally suggested their adop- 
tion as measures of value by civilizd government. 
Thus, if one ounce of gold would purchase fifteen or six- 
teen ounces of silver, or vice versa, that became the 
relative valuation of the metals as coined money. 

Government had nothing to do with the valuation of 
either of these metals, nor with their relations to each 
other in value. This was established by the people, and 
they were willing to accept the coins in trade at these 
valuations. When Government made the coins legal 
tender for all debts, public or private, it gave greater 
stability to these valuations, and consequently there was 
very little variation between the two metals for many 
years. As improvement kept pace with the higher civ- 
ilization, science and art multiplied the uses of the two 
metals. Gold became useful in dentistry, plating, gild- 
ing, upholstery, etc.; and silver became a necessity to 
well-ordered tables in the way of spoons, forks and other 
utensils, while hundreds of ornamental devices extended 
the use of both metals. During this long period of their 
use as coins there was not enough variation in the 
amount annually produced to change the commercial 
value materially until 1848, when the discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, and soon after in Australia, increased the yield of 
gold prodigiously. This was again followed by the devel- 
opment ot silver mines of extraordinary richness in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Colorado. 

Up to 1873 the increase in the product of either metal 
does not appear to have had any noticeablecffect on their 
purchasing power. Whatever change took place could 
not be detected ; and but for the demonetization of silver 
by Germany in 1872, followed by that of other countries, 
including the United States, it is doubtful whether the 
difference in the relative commercial value could or 
would have been serious enough to disturb the coinage 
system of the civilized world. But the demonetization 
referred to, and the subsequent dissolution of the Latin 
Union, which practically discarded silver as metallic 
money ina large part of the civilized world, made the 
collapse in the commercial value of silver inevitable. 

The foregoing sketch proves that the value of the two 
precious metals has been established, tirst, by the cost of 
production ; second, by the exchangeable value fixed by 
their use in the form of bullion by the people ; and, third, 
by their adoption as the representatives of value, or as 
the measure of value by national Governments, 

It is clear that the dominating factor in the valuation 
is the voluntary acceptance of tne metals in exchange 
for other commodities, or for property in any form upon 
the ratio fixed by law. If there had been no demone- 
tization there would have been no perceptible change in 
the exchangeable value of either metal, while public con- 
fidence in the preservation of the parity of the two metals 
was maintained. This confidence might, perhaps, have 
been continued for a long time, even with a palpable in- 
crease in the product of either, or in the decreased cost 
of its production. The point raised here is fundamental 
in a consideration of the metallic money problem. It is 
clear that, whatever laws we may pass, the continued 
use of any metal at a fixed valuation established by such 
laws, has ulways depended and always will depend upon 
the consent uf the pegple to accept the metal, coined or 
uncoined, in exchange for commodities at that valuation. 
The moment that the confidence of the people becomes 
disturbed by a larger and cheaper production, or by its 
disuse asa money metal, or by a debasement of the coin- 
age, the metal will be rejected in exchanges, or will be 
discriminated against in all the trade systems of the peo- 
ple. Hence, ali attempts of Government to force the use 
of either metal upon the governed without their sanc- 
tion, at any valuation or ratio of valuation which does 
not correspond with the commercial valuation, which is 
the valuation of the people, will be, and always have 
been futile, 

Now, if the propositions so far introduced are con- 
ceded—and it is difficult to see how they can be disputed 
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—what will be the result of the adoption of the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, as advocated by the 
silver party ? 

We may admit at once that if Government can main- 
tain the parity of the two metals upon that basis the 
double standard will prevail ; for so long as we can ob- 
tain gold for silver at that ratio, or buy as much with the 
silver dollar as with the gold, there will be no discrimi- 
nation, Our silver dollar will bring just as much in any 
money center of Europe as in gold, less the expense of 
collection and a fair profit for the trouble of sending the 
silver dollar home to be exchanged for gold ; but the mo- 
ment the Government fails to redeem silver in gold at the 
legal ratio, gold will bear a premium, and that premium 
will ultimately ke based upon the commercial relative 
valuation. What then? 

Why, then the country will be upon a silver basis pre- 
cisely like Mexico and other silver-using natione. Who- 
ever can see any other result must be endowed with more 
than human foresight. 

Candid men must, I think, admit the utter imporsibil- 
ity of maintaining this parity under any conditions short 
of an international agreement. If an international 
agreement is out of the question is it not certain that the 
adoption of ‘‘free silver” at the ratio of 16 to1 will 
bring the country immediately to a silver basis, so far as 
Government can control the matter? This outcome 
seems inevitable. 

At this stage of the argument the friends of free silver 
may ask, What evil results will follow the establishment 
of the silver basis? This question deserves thorough ex- 
amination, for upon the conclusions formed the great 
producing and working classes of the country will be 
guided. 

The first ¢ffects of establishing silver as the measure of 
value would doubtless be great confusion and alarm ; 
but gradually the country would adapt itself to the new 
situation. The ultimate result would, beyond question, 
be to graduate the price of all commodities to the com- 
mercial value of silver expressed in gold. The process 
establishing this would be subject to so many conditions 
that we cannot fairly assume the present relative com- 
mercial valuation as the basis. The adjustment will be 
governed by so many influences which cannot be antici- 
pated that, to be entirely just to the silver side of the 
question, I will assume that its commercial valuation 
will be increased by its adoption as the basis money of 
the United States., Instead, therefore, of calling the 
commercial value of silver sixty-seven cents per ounce, 
we will assume an advance to eighty cents per ource. 
This would give the bullion value of a silver dollar sixty- 
ttwvo cents in gold. ‘his would be equivalent to a pre- 
mium of over sixty-one per cent., and this premium 
must be added to the gold price of all commodities 
valued in silver, Thus a bushel of wheat worth one 
dollar in gold would be worth $1.61 in silver, and a bar- 
rel of flour worth $4.00 in gold would be worth $6.44 in 
silver. An extension of this calculation through all sye- 
tems of bargain and sale and all systems of labor would 
eventually be reached ; but the changes would be irregu- 
lar and dependent upon supply and demand to such an 
extent that we cannot in advance rely upon local changes 
in exact correspondence with the commercial quotations 
for silver bullion. But it is quite certain that the pro- 
ducer would obtain in silver a higher price for his prod- 
ucts valued in that metal; and it is equally certain that 
he would pay correspondingly higher prices for all he 
consumed, and finally pay for his labor in the same ratio. 
What advantage can the farmer or the manufacturer 
see in this? If aman receives an advance on what he 
produces, but is obliged to spend that increase in the 
higher cost of living and the higher cost of labor, so that 
his profit is no more or no less, what has he gained there- 
by? Ifa workingman gets, ata gold premium of forty 
per cent., $2.80, or $4.20 or $5.60 per day in silver for his 
labor instead of $2, $38, or $4 per day in gold, and is 
obliged to pay that difference in higher rent and in 
hig her prices for his living expenses, wherein can he be 
benefiteu by the change ? 

But, as 1 have already said, the process of adjustment 
is a slow one, necessarily ; and it happens, unfortunate- 
ly, as it will prove for the labor interest, that wages 
never advance in such adjustments in the ratio of the 
increased cost of hving; and it is quite certain that 
while the workingman will be required to pay forty per 
cent. more for his beef and flour and in higher rent, he 
will find the advance in wages painfully slow. The ad- 
justment would come in time, of course, but labor 
would surely suffer in the process of transition. 

The rich man can easily arrange his affairs to meet the 
new order of things; but to the workman or the laborer 
the change would be distressing, because people would 
but slowly become reconciled to such an alarming in- 
crease of expenses. It is useless to deny this. People 
will see food products, goods and rents advance, but will 
not pay higher salaries and wages until the entire ma- 
chinery of adjustment has become operative. The rich 
man can mark up the value of his property to meet the 
new conditions; be can increase his rents, even if he 
suffers in some respects, and thus escape some of the 
troubles incidental to the adoption of the silver stand- 
ard ; but the workingman who depends upon wages, and 
the clerk who depends upon salary, would be the first 
and the greatest victims of the change, Is this an exag- 
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geration? Is it nota truth which «xperierce bas many 
times demonstrated ? 

Admit the possible, or the probable, infigtion in values, 
which is the specious and tempting argument of the 
silver party ; who will profit by it except the owners of 
silver mines and the speculative adventurers who are 
looking to the era of greenback pr«sperity? But even 
to the owners of silver-mining property, it will prove 
eventually to be a delusion. Some advance in the gold 
value of silver may be reasonably anticipated, and so 
jong as they can keep the price of labor from participat. 
ing in the general advance they will reap large profits ; 
but ultimately they can only gain in the ratioof the im- 
provement in the bullion value of silver. Z 

In the foregoing I have assumed that the silver basis 
will be voluntarily adopted by the community whenever 
Congress shall legislate to that «ffect ; but it is due to 
the importance of the subject to consider as many of its 
possible phases as we can anticipate without going be- 
yond the limitations of common sense. 

The bonded debt of the railway companies of the 
United States at the cloze of 1894 was, in round numbers, 
abont $5,570,000, nearly all of which, principal and in- 
terest, is payable in gold by the express terms of the 
mortgages. All of the bonds, except those of a few 
companies, issued within the last twenty years, have 
been negotiated upon that specific promise. Now, sup- 
pose the establishment of a silver basis, what is to be 
done with these, with gold at thirty, forty or fifty per 
cent. premium? Wecan hardly be accused of exagger- 
ation if we fix the amount of such gold obligations at 
$5,000,000,000 bearing an annual interest of at least 
$250,000,000. 

In addition to railway obligations, State, municipal 
and town bonds have been issued to a large amount, 
many of them, if not most of them, payable in the same 
way in gold coin of standard value. Of late years, tco, 
mortgages upon improved real estate and farms have 
been drawn as gold obligations. 

It would be interesting if we could approximate the 
aggregate amount of these various gold obligations : but 
if we estimate them, including railway bonds at $6,000,- 
000,000 bearing an annual interest of at least $300,000,000, 
we doubt if it would be excessive. 

At a premium of twenty per cent. for gold this vast 
funded debt changes from $6,000,000,000 on the gold 
basis to $7,200,000,000 on the silver basis, andthe gold 
interest of $300,000,000 becomes $360,000,000. At a 
premium of forty per cent. for gold, the silver debt be- 
comes $8,400,000,000, and the interest $420,000,000. Can 
these vastsurs be paid? If not, will they be repudiated 
as gold obligations ? 

If the answer is that the debtors will be forced to pay 
in gold by purchase of the metal at whatever premium 
it may bear, how can they do this without a large ad- 
vance in the rates of transportation, so far as railway 
companies are concerned, and an increase in taxation in 
the case of State, city or town bonds? The adoption of 
either of these remedies would meet with great resist- 
ance. It would be just about as much of a task tosecure 
higher rates of transportation as to raise wages and 
salaries. The process, at all events, would be slow. 

Many complicated questions present themselves as the 
subject is examined, but enough has been suggested 
already to furnish topics of discussion for thoughtful 
men. 

If free coinage of silver is adopted by this country on 
the basis cf 16 to 1, it is certain that one of two things 
will bappen; either all prices will be quoted in silver 
alone, or two prices will be given, one in yold and the 
other in silver. If quoted im silver, which will be the 
natural and most convenient way, those prices for com- 
modities bought in gold—that is, all commodities im- 
ported—will be fixed at once by the premium on gold; 
while those which are produced or manufactured here 
will be governed by the cost in silver. Now, in regard to 
all things we buy in gold, this is an easy adjustment to 
make ; but as to all things produced or manufactured 
here, unless labor is paid upon the gold basis, the cost will 
only be increased by the higher cost of the raw materials 
we may import. 

The phase of the free silver question which should 
trouble the workingman is in these queries : 

1. If the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 is permitted, 
as now proposed, will it banish gold as money and éstab- 
lish a premium on that metal, valued in silver ? 

If the answer is in the affirmative, as it must be, then, 

2. If this advance in gold, indicated by the premium it, 
commands, raises rents and the price of the necessaries 
of life so as to increase the cost of living, will wages 
which are to be paid in silver advance correspondingly ? 

3. If such an advance in wages is ¢ssential to meet the 
higher cost of living, will it be secured at once, or will it 
come by a slow and difficult process ? 

If we are right in assuming that free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1 will undervalue gold and drive it from use as 
money so as to be obtained only by paying a premium, 
which is equivalent to a discount on silver, it is clearly a 
proposition to pay wages in a debased coinage. This isa 
direct attack upon labor of every kind which depends 
upon wages, inasmuch as it proposes to pay the working- 
man in a metallic money the purchasing power of which 
has been diminished by a fictitious valuation. The only 
way to offset. this would be toadvance wages correspond- 
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ingly ; but this would be a work of time—of years, prob- 
ably—and meanwhile the working classes must suffer in 
the higher cost of living made painfully evident by the 
lessened purchasing power of the wages. 

If workingmen do not see this they will be strangely 
blind to their own interests, for this “‘ free silver” project 
is the most formidable attack upon the compensation of 
labor ever proposed in financial legislation. Ponder this 
question, sons of toil, and let common sense aid you 
in coming to a correct conclusion. 

New YorK City. 
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RURAL ATTICA. 
IN THE OLIVE GROVES. 


BY J. IRVING MANATT, LL.D., 
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Our former stroll was through the Hunting Grounds 
of Artemis, whom the Romans called Diana ; and where 
we found our shepherd dwelling in his cave and cheered 
by the wild thyme’s glow, there the goddess is fabled to 
have bent the bow in her first chase. The district was 
known as Agree, which means the chase; and just be- 
yond the Stadium was a little temple of Artem‘s 
Agrotera, or the Huntress. Here was held the annual com- 
memoration of the battle of Marathon, not on its anni- 
versary but eighteen days later (say September 30th), and 
it was a bad day for the goats. Multiades had made a 
vow that for every foeman who should fall he would 
offer a goat to Artemis; but the red harvest was so rich 
that the vow had to be paid by installments to save the 
goat family from extermination. So he compromised 
with the goddess on five hundred goats a year. Ifyou 
will look in upon us at the right season you shall see a 
Christian sacrifice that goes far beyond this; for of 
Easter lambs Athens offers annually forty thousand. 

I recall Agree and Marathon and the unlucky goats 
now, because to-day’s stroll takes us in an opposite direc- 
tion, and yet brings us face to face with Miltiades again. 
Setting our faces toward A®zaleos—the mountain-wall of 
Athens on the west, as is Hymettus on the east— xe go 
down the Street of Hermes, the street of traffic named 
for the tricksy god ; and we see the Greeks of to-day mix- 
ing as much talk with their trading as their forefathers 
did in the days of Demosthenes or of St. Paul. To hear 
or to tell some new thing is still apparently their delight, 
and the cafés are always populous. 

We pass the Dipylon Gate and through the ancient 
cemetery called Ceramicus, or the Street of Tombs, where 
we see a section of the city wall built by Themistocles 
after the battle of Saiamis, 2,370 years ago, and still in 
excellent repair. And we pass some noble sculptured 
monuments to people who may have helped to build that 
wall, and whose names are as clear as when they were 
chiseled here centuries before the birth of Christ. It is a 
most interesting spot, but we cannot linger here to day ; 
another time we may. Through the Ceramicus and we 
are on the Sacred Way—the way trodden by the great 
processions which passed, with lighted torches and joyous 
shouts, every autumn out of Athens and over the Attic 
Plain and through yon mountain pass and along the 
lovely bay of Salamis to celebrate the mystic rites of 
their religion in Demeter’s temple at Eleusis. All the 
way was glorious with monuments—for it was all a 
street of Tomb3s—and with sacred buildings. 

To-day we can follow it but a little way, and note but a 
few things of the multitude that make it what it is or 
what it was. 

And first we may take note of a fact more singular in 
human industry than what we have already observed in 
the honeymaking on Hymettus. As the bees still carry 
on business at the old stand even from Homer’s time, it 
may be, so here, as we go out by the Sacred Way into the 
olive groves, we find the potters plying their trade on the 
very spot they occupied in ancient times. You hardly 
need telling that Ceramicus is simply the Potters’ Quar- 
ter, for the word ceramic has come to be quite at home 
among us. Here were made those exquisite painted 
vases which are found still in good numbers in our mu- 
seums, and which teach us more about the mythology of 
the old Greeks than we could ever learn from books. 
And sometimes they yield historical instruction or illus- 
trate history as well, as we shallsee. The potters now 
at work here are not artists, as they were in the great 
days, but it is most interesting to see their useful indus- 
try flourishing on the same old ground. Here nature has 
prepared the potter’s clay, and here the potter will abide 
for ages to come, as he has dune for ages past. To-day 
I talked with one of them as he sat at his wheel and 
created beautiful forms. As the wheel whirred and the 

‘deft hand caressed the red moist clay, it was like noth- 
ing in the world but seeing a plant grow or a flower 
burst into bloom. The shabby artisan was a true thau- 
maturge, woaoder-worker, tho most of his wares were 
for very humble uses. Yet among his pottery lay a little 
lion, still soft and moist, that seemed as full of life as 
the great marble bull back there in the Street of Tombs 
—the work of some great sculptor of the early ages. 

Bat the olive woods await us, and this is dawdling by 
the way. Here we are amongthem. See the dear old 
trunks, all gnarled and hollowed out by centuries untold. 
Some of them may well be descended, and not so re- 
motely, from that primal olive which Athena’s word 
called into being yonder on the Acropolis. The charm 
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of these woods grows on me from day to day, and I can 
never get too much of them; and when you enter them 
by this Sacred Way they lose nothing of their glorious 
associations. 

A little way out and we enter the grounds of the 
Botanical Gardens and the Agricultural School. It is low 
ground, and the old Greeks fitly called it Lakiade ; there 
were doubtless little lakes here, especially when the 
Cephisus overflowed its narrow banks. 

It is beautiful enough now. Here is a spreading plane 
tree by the gate, and within a lordly palm tree welcomes 
us. And all the trees and shrubs and flowers of Greece 
are here to delight us in their season, and particularly 
the apricot, pomegranate and fig. 

Ah, the fig! That takes us back. Some seventeen hun- 
dred years ago another traveler was here, and made notes, 
as we are doing to-day—tho ours will hardly be read in 
A.D. 3600. This traveler was Pausanias, and his ‘ De- 
scription of Greece” is the most precious guidebook in 
the world. Read what he says abodt the spot where we 
now stand: 

‘Here is an altar of Zephyros (the West Wind) also, and 
a sanctuary of Demeter and her daughter, and with them 
are honored Athena and Poseidon. In this place they say 
Phytalos received Demeter in his house, and the goddess in 
return gave him the fig tree.” 

And in proof of this Pausanias copies the epitaph which 
he read on Phytalos’s tomb, and it fully bears him out. 

So here we are among the fig trees sprung from that 
primeval fig tree wherewith Demeter (Ceres) requited 
human hospitality here, as for lik kindness over yonder 
at Eleusis she had first given the golden wheat. Here, 
then, we ought to see our Homeric plowman; but we 
don’t. 

Ona the way hither, in the heart of old Athens, this is 
what I saw: a young American curvetting on a bicycle 
in the grounds of a Greek gymnasium with a mob of 
Greek schoolboys dancing and shouting after him. In 
the Street of Athena I passed a shop with the sign: 
‘* Magazine of American Cloths”; in the Street of Hermes 
another: ‘‘Instantaneous American Photographs.” 
Aud here, under the offshoots of Demeter’s first fig tree, 
I found, not my Homeric plowman, but an American 
‘* drummer” showing off some of the latest and cutest 
inventions of the universal Yankee genius. Instead of 
the Homeric plow, he was handling an instrument which 
reminded me of the clay on the potter’s wheel—taking 
apy shape and doing any task that the master willed. 
That Yankee invention would plow a furrow ; then (with 
aturn of the stop) it would cover from both sides at once 
the seed sown init; further it would weed and hoe and 
rake, and, for aught that appeared, water and reap and 
thresh and grind and bake and—eat. The old Greek was 
very picturesque, but the modern Yankee is the real 
thaumaturge ; and I half believe the one is the offspring 
of the other. Anyway, I fancy we are nota stone’s throw 
here from the sprouting place of the original Bostonian. 
Listen to old Pausanias again : 

‘* After crossing the Cephisus there is built by 
the way a small temple called Beanman’s; [cannot say 
for certain whether he first sowed beans, or whether they 
laid it to him because it is forbidden to ascribe the inven- 
tion of beans to Demeter ; whoever has seen the mysteries 
at Eleusis or read the Orphic poems knows what I mean.” 

Yes, old fellow, we know what you mean. The old 
Greeks were too proud to know beans, and I fancy Ky- 
amites (the Beanman) was ostracised and found his way 
to Boston insome shady prehistoric age several thousand 
years before Leif Ericsson arrived upon the planet. 
Then when it was too late—perhaps in some famine year, 
when the oily olive, and the luscious fig, and the juicy 
grape, and all Demeter’s gifts had failed—these fastid- 
ious Greeks had to fall back on the neglected bean. 
And finding it so filling, they built this penitential shrine 
—‘‘not large,” Pausanias says—to Kyamites ; and from 
that time, it may be, not to know beans became a by- 
word here about the ancient Hub, even as it is in the 
modern. And to this day this is the paradise of beans— 
beans (to quote a Greek writer of to-day) ‘‘ renowned for 
their size and voluptuousness !” : 

This spot has historical associations, too, which are 
worth recalling, altho Pausanias overlooked them. It 
was the birthplace of Miltiades and his better, if not 
greater, son, Kimon. 

On our next walk we may fiad them at home. 


Sine Arts. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON ART CRITICISM. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 














A WELL-KNOWN artist said in a recent lecture, delivered 
both in Philadelphia and New York, ‘‘It is the opinion of 
every intelligent member of the profession that art criti- 
cism is a failure,’ and then he went on to give reasons for 
the belief. 

The mass of critical literature upon any subject is bound 
to be a failure, because critical geniusis as rare as any 
other kind. Criticism on literature has been conspicuously 
a failure. That critic of criticism, Lowell, gave us the 
magnificent satire of ‘‘ A Fable for Critics,” and went on to 
become himself one of the great critical writers. If Keats 
died because “it stirred their gall there should be a voice 
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so musical,” yet the sympathetic critic may have saved 
lives hardly less precious from discouraged dumbness. 

The painter says we should admire, not criticise. The 
greatest pictures that have ever been produced are faulty ; 
it is impertinent to discuss or analyze a work of art, let 
it once reach the point of excellence which entitles it to be 
called a work of art. Agreed ; but who is to decide that it 
has reached that point? Shall artists do so? Do they 
agree among themselves as to which of them shall be the 
rare immortals of their generation? Was it artists or 
critics who, on the Salon jury, kept Millet from recogni- 
tion ? 

Three instances of differing standards recur to mind. 
First, the President of the Society of American Artists 
holds that the body over which he presides is devoted to the 
pursuit of the highest ideals of painting at great sacrifice 
of immediate popularity. Mr. George de Forest Brush 
thinks that its exhibitions mark the lowest possible ebb of 
art feeling—unless the Salon be an exception; second, a 
picture of children in a garden with lanterns, by Mr. Sar- 
gent, bought by the Chantry Fund for South Kensington, 
called ‘Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,’? and generally re- 
garded asa most beautifully sensitive thing, is character- 
ized by Mr. Whistler as *‘ Darnation, Silly, Silly, Pose’’; 
and third, in a recent exhibition in New York Mr. Mac- 
Monnies showed a wild Bacchante teasing a baby she might 
have snatched up for the instant, and the painter of Ma- 
donnas could not abide it because it had no sentiment of 
motherhood whatever ! 

If the real artists disagree so positively among themselves, 
critics can hardly do worse. And then, if artists are abused 
they are quite capable of defending themselves against the 
critics when they go wrong. 

Granting that only an artist should write art criticism, 
then the greater the artist the better the criticism, within 
the limits of his personal sympathies. Probably lack of 
sympathy is the cause of the general failure of criticism, a 
failure so general that the word has lost its original mean- 
ing—‘‘the skilled judging of merits’—and has come to 
mean rigorous and harsh judgment, or a general mush of 
admiration. 

But, as in the case of the painter of Madonnas and the 
sculptor of Bacchantes, the artist is apt to have a limit of 
sympathetic appreciation, narrow in exact proportion to 
his productive power. Asin Aldous Raeburn, the man of 
action is forever hampered by the man of reflection. It is 
said that when Ma J. Alden Wier’s big portrait of ‘‘ Baby 
Cora”’ was lying with piies of accepted canvases along the 
walls of the Fine Arts galleries, a fellow-artist, not seeing 
Mr. Wier was near, touched it contemptuously with his 
foot, and asked how a person could think of intruding such 
an absurdity upon a public exhibition! Nothing but the 
poise resulting from Mr. Wier’s good conscience and di- 
gestion saved the situation. The great artist—if he exists 
—who is big enough to write art criticism without bias, 
with full sympathy and knowledge of all temperaments 
and schools, 1s too wise todo so. He wiil not risk telling 
fellow-workers just what he thinks of them. 

Then, if the critics cannot be recruited from great artists, 
who are they, what good do they do, and how can they 
improve ? 

Perhaps those were better times before art criticism be- 
gav, in the good days when the peopie were proud of the 
gifted master, the ornament of their town. or order, when 
the miracle of expressing form, rotundity, texture, color 
upon a flat surface was slowly unfolding itself before the 
astonished world. But we are a nation of fault-finders, 
and art criticism has come to stay. Columns of the daily 
and weekly papers are filled and read. Artists feel they 
are filled too hastily. ihe Evening Post is the only great 
New York daily where one does not look for an exhaustive 
critique for each exhibition on the day following the press 
view. That, of course, would oblige the critic to ob- 
tain correct and digested impressions of several hundred 
pictures in three or four hours. Tais is a great injustice, 
our lecturer thinks, while he himself possibly belongs to 
the jury which selected those canvases from the mass of 
the rejected quite as rapidly as the critic’s estimate is 
made—while the decisioa of the jury is mure fraught with 
consequence to the artist than any dictum of the critic 
can be. However, a rapid judgment by the practiced eye 
is not necessarily unjust, but it is more apt to be so in the 
case of works origioal in power and method. If the eye is 
accustomed to a certain style of work, it easily differen- 
tiates work as better or worse than the standard ; but let 
the eye traiaed to academic mannerisms be called upon sud- 
denly to take ia the beauties of Sisley or Degas, it may 
well be mistaken. Perhaps it is owing to these narrow 
judgments of jury and critic—of jury first and critic after 
—that merit so often waits for recognition. 

A critic should paint in order to widen nis sympathies, 
and an increasing number of the writers on the great 
dailies are painters. in London, at least, Mr. McColl and 
Mr. George Moore who write sometimes for Speaker and 
Spectator are painters; and it would be indiscreet to tell 
the names of the painters who write for the New York 
press, since it is the habit here to leave criticism unsigned, 
happily for the critics. In fact, the social consequences of 
signing one’s name are not always agreeable, for artists are 
proverbially sensitive. But the most unpleasant conse- 
quences which have so far come to the present writer have 
resulted, not from severe criticism, but from failing on 
some occasion to mention the artist atall! It isso hard 
for an artist to separate himself from his work and believe 
in a personal kindly feeling, even if some one work is criti- 
icised severely. Perhaps it would be better to demand 
generally a signature forcriticism. In Paris it is usually 
signed. Who does not know the authority of the name of 
Albert Wolff? In this country we know well the value of 
Mr. Clarence Cook and of Mr. Fraser, of The Century, and 
others. 

Our critics, whether wise or not, are usually honest. 
There is a magazine, however, published in New York for 
the reproduction of artists’ work, etc., which begs contri- 
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buticns with this closing paragraph : “‘ For the sum of fif- 
teen doliarsave engage to keep your name before the public 
for one year.” Not an excessive charge, perhaps, since it 
has a large circulation among an admiring and confiding 
public. 

Onur artist lecturer especially abominates the critic who 
makes sport, light and bright in manner, easily read ; the 
sensitive critic, with a grudge he will gratify at the first 
opportunity; the sentimental, empty-cradle critic, and 
most of all, the literary critic, insisting that each picture 
shall illustrate a definite thought. ‘‘It seems impossible 
for a literary man to learn what real art is.” 

The critic must be allowed, and helped by artists, to 
grow. He is honest, he is constantly seeing pictures, 
weighing them, discussing them; he must improve, as Fran- 
cois Sarcey became the weighty, dramatic critic that he is 
by going to the theater every night for thirty years. 

One gradually learns the pitfalls in the way. Thereisa 
knock ; some one the critic has met before is at the door: 
she will not come in if he is busy, but recollects that before 
she went abroad he said he would give her a notice in his 
paper on her return, and sbe blandly wants to know the 
name of his paper, and when he can come to her studio. 
His breath is taken away; he thinks he must have 
forgotten a promise made to such a lovely, breezy creature; 
but he recovers in time to remember that it is impossible 
that heshould have promised to push the fortunes of any- 
body. 

Tired, with a headache, he goes out unadvisedly to see a 
charity collection. He is met by an admiring reader of 
his column who wishes so much to see the pictures under 
his guidance. Flattered, he submits, and the admirer 
soon thinks he has discovered that the critic who writes so 
giibly does not really know anything about pictures; they 
are very likecamels and very like whalesto him. 

But let the professional critic be at his worst, he cannot 
equal the clergyman who lends himself to advertise an im- 
mense canvas with a pious title, which is only a speculation 
if he did but know it, without an ounce of true artistic 
value, and writes of it over his reverend or episcopal title 
for the misleading of the flock. 

If one asks what good art criticism does, let him look 
over ‘Modern Painting,’’ by Mr. George Moore, and turn 
over successive chapters where he finds the key to Whis- 
tler’s contradictory personality ; organizes an assault on the 
intrenched stupidity of the Royal Academy; warns us in 
** Royalty in Art” that the Royal Family with rare bour- 
geois instinct always picks out what is worthless; opposes 
aldermen as buyers of pictures for their cities in the inter- 
vals of study of sewerage and town lighting, pointing out 
the advantage of one curator over twenty aldermen; shows 
us how little and just what would be lost to the world if 
women’s work in art and literature should be blotted out, 
etc. The book should be read for its fun and literary finish, 
and to realize the good which a brave and witty man may 
do in the formation of public taste. And there is no room 
on earth for an invertebrate critic. 

Are art criticisms worth reading? Perhaps some notes 
from Professor Marshall’s lecture on Critics may help to 
decide. 

No one can tell another that a thing is beautiful; 
standards cannot be fixed since the beauty of a thing to me 
depends on the pleasure it gives me. But there must bean 
individual standard for the moment, and the relatively 
stable individual standard made up of past experiences, 
determines personal taste. In the end esthetic standards 
will conform to the ethical, and what bas the best outcome 
for time and eternity is most beautiful. Standards are de- 
termined by character ; as it grows so will ideals of beauty 
increase, and tend to nobler living and higher thinking. 
We gain knowledge by assimilating old to new, and step up 
to notions of beauty gradually. Symphony concerts are not 
produced for children. Pretense of appreciation is immoral, 
but we can study other’s standards with liberality and tol- 
erance to correct our own. 

NEw YorK CITY. 








Science. 
THE JAVA “MISSING LINK.” 


BY PROF, A. S. PACKARD, 








By far the most important discovery in prehistoric an- 
thropology of the last three years is that of the remains 
found in Java, the account of which was published in 1894. 
It may be of interest te the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to learn just how these remains occurred, the zoological 
scale assigned to them by the discoverer, and to read the 
comments made upon the conclusions of the author by 
some of our leading human and comparative anatomists. 
In a memoir of forty pages, the original of which we 
have not yet been able to obtain, Dr Dubois, a surgeon 
in the Dutch-Indian army, and said to be a competeut ob- 
server, describes and figures part of a skull, a molar tooth, 
and a femur. An abstract of his paper, with a photo- 
graphic copy of his plate, was published by Prof. O. C. 
Marsh in the American Journal of Science for February, 
1895. 

The bones were found in the “later tertiary” strata, near 
Trinil, in central Java: 

“ The three specimens, the tooth, the skull and the femur, were 
found at different times, in the same horizon, and all embedded 
in the same volcanic tufa. The tooth was found first, in Sep- 
tember, 1891, in the left bank of the river Bengawan, about a 
meter below the water level of the river during the dry season, 
and twelve or fifteen meters below the plain in which the river 
had cut its bed. A month later the skull was discovered, only a 
meter distant from the place where the tooth lay, and both ap- 
parently pertained to the same individual. In August, 1892, the 
left femur also was found, about fifteen meters distant from the 
locality where the other specimens were imbedded. Subsequent 
researches in the vicinity, for additional remains, were unsuc- 
cessful.” 

Dr. Dubois has referred the fossil bones not only toa 
new genus and species, which he designates as Pithecan - 
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thropus ercctus, but also to a pew family (Pithecanthro- 
pide), with the following characters: Brain cavity abso- 
lutely larger, and, in proportion to the size of the body, 
much more capacious than in the Simtida@, yet less so 
than in the Hominida@; capacity of the skull about two- 
thirds the average of that of man; inclination of the 
nuchal surface of the occiput considerably greater than in 
the Simiid@; dentition, altho somewhat specialized, still 
of the simian type: femur equal in its dimensions to that 
of man, and, like that, adapted for walking in an upright 
position. 

The upper portion only of the skull was preserved, but it 
is dolichocephalic, while that of the orang is brachy- 
cephalic. In the plate a figure of the skull side by side 
with that of the gibbon is given. The cranial capacity is 
1,000 cubic centimeters, that of an average European being 
1,500, and of the gorilla 500. The femur in form and dimen- 
sions “ resembles so strongly a human femur that only a 
careful comparison would distinguish one from the other.” 
Professor Marsh adds: 

“It is only justice to Dr. Dubois and his admirable memoir to 

say here that he has proved to science the existence of a new pre- 
historic anthropoid form, not human indeed, but in size, brain, 
power and erect posture, much nearer man than any other ani- 
mal hitherto discovered, living or extinct.” 
He also regards this form as ‘‘a veritable ‘ missing link,’ 
between the higher apes and man, the discovery of which 
bas so long been confidently predicted by many anthropol- 
ogists.” 

Dubois’s paper was noticed in Nature for January 24th 
by “ R. L.,” with little doubt R. Lydekker, of the British 
Museum, a well-known osteologist and vertebrate paleon- 
tologist. He speaks.of the beds in which the bones occurred 
as of pleistocene age. He regards the femur as actually 
human. 

“With regard to the skull, which shows a marked human 
facies, but an extremely small development of the brain cavity, 
the absence of ridges on the calvarium clearly shows that it can 
belong to no wild anthropoid ; and there appears every reason to 
regard it as that of a microcephalous idiot, of an unusually 
elongated type. The molar, so far as we can see from the figure, 
may likewise perfectly well be human.” 

Dr. Brinton, while accepting the tooth as ape-like, regards 
the skull asin its norma verticalis astonishingly like that 
of the Neanderthal man. 

Prof. Harrison Allen, our well-known osteologist and 
anatomist, discusses the subject with bis usual care in 
Science for March 1st, and writes, ‘‘I quite agree with 
‘R. L.’” as to the validity of Pitheanthropus, and then 
discusses at some length the tooth. He concludes that it 
‘‘ must be classified as irregular and degenerate.”’ ‘We 
often meet with such teeth in map, but so far asI know 
they have not been seen inapes.” The tooth is larger than 
any human tooth with which he is familiar, and this great 
size and the possession of three roots forming two diverging 
root-stems are not simian characteristics. a 

Passing to the calvarium, he calls attention in the view 
of the vertex to a medium elevation or ridgé apparently 
over the interfrontal suture. ‘‘This is often met with in 
the human skull, but, so far as I know, is never seen in the 
skull of the ape.” The femur, he states, “is undubitably 
human.” 

Very pronounced, also, are the opinions of another anatc- 
mist, Prof. J. D. Cunningham, of the University of Dublin, 
whose elaborate and weighty article appears in Nature for 
February 28th. He compares the Java skull with that of 
an ordinary Irish skull, the Neanderthal skull, the Spy 
skulls, that of a microcephalous idiot and that of a go- 
rilla, and concludes that ‘‘it is the lowest human cranium 
which has yet been described. It presents many Neander- 
thaloid characters, but stands very nearly as much below 
the Neanderthal skull as the latter does below the ordinary 
European skull.’”” Tho similar in form to the skull ofa 
microcephalous idiot, it does not follow that it belonged to 
a person of feebler intellect than others of the same race ; 
and he thinks that a considerable number of microcephalous 
idiots ‘‘ present undoubted atavic characters in su far as 
brain and cranium are concerned.”’ He accords with the 
views advocated by Huxley that the Neanderthal and Spy 
skulls are “ typical of the earliest human race with which 
we are acquainted.” , 

As to the femur, Cunningham states that “it is human 
in every respect.”” He is also struck by the tooth, its great 
size and strong, divergent fangs being characters which at 
first sight seem to separate it widely from an ordinary 
human upper wisdom tooth. But we know, he adds, that 
in low races, such as the Australian and the Negro, and 
also in the Neanderthaloid race, that the wisdom tooth has 
not undergone the same retrograde changes as in higher 
races ; hence he decides that the Java tooth “is fashioned 
more after the human model than the simian,’ and he 
closes his paper as follows: 

“From what has been said, it will be seen that the skull and 
the tooth,even granting that they are from the same individual, 
present no such characters as would warrant the formation of a 
new family. The cranium, at least, is undoubtedly human. Most 
certainly they are not derived from a transition form between 
any of the existing anthropoid apes and man; such a form does 
not and cannot exist, seeing that the divarication of the ape and 
man has taken place low down in the genealogical tree, and each 
has followed, for good or bad, its own path. The so-called Pithe- 
canthropus is in the direct human line, altho it occupies a place 
on this considerably lower than any human form at present 

known.” 

Professor Cope, in commenting inthe American Natu- 
ralist for February, rejects the idea that the Java man is of 
a different genus from Homo, and says, the name Homo 
erectus would be absurd, as all races of Homo are erect. 
He adds : 

* His cranial capacity is less, it is true, than that of the m an of 
Spy ; and it is possible that this really constitutes a character of 
specific value.*’ 


In Nature for April 25th is a note by Sir William 
Turner, of Edinburgh, on Dubois’s account. He remarks 
that it is not at all certain that the three bones belonged 
to the same creature, and that a comparison of the figures 
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of the skull with those of several aboriginals, we suppose 
from Java, left him unconvinced that it might not have 
belonged to a human being: 


“ The features of the femur could all be made out in a large 
collection of human thigh bones, and the tooth had quite as much 
resemblance to the tooth of a human being as to the tooth of an 
ape. He considered that the remains were of a low human 
type.” 

From these statements it would appear that either at 
the close of the tertiary or at the beginning of the quar- 
ternary periods, but, at all events, in strata as old as the 
glacial deposits of Europe, there appeared in Java a human 
being, as tall and as erect asa man, and having cranial 
and dental features more human than ape-like. Thus the 
Java “ find” carries us to a plane below that of the Nean- 
derthal race or species. The most conservative and cau- 
tious anatomists regard this being as lower than the Ne- 
anderthal and Spy race, while those perhaps less cautious, 
and who have given the subject apparently less detailed 
study, fully accept Dubois’s view that it is a veritable 
“‘ missing link,’ or erect ape-man. Zoologically, the Java 
man is evidently of a species distinct from Homo sapiens. 
We are drawn, then, at least to take the most conservative 
view, one step, tho not a very long one, nearer the hypo- 
thetical ape-like ancestor of man. The next locality to be 
investigated is the western coast region of Africa, where 
the highest apes, the chimpanzee and gorilla, live, and 
where future search may possibly reveal a form more de- 
cidedly annectent between man and the apes. 








Sanitary. 


A MOST interesting illustration of the educability of an 
entire nation comes to us in the present accounts of the 
way in which the cholera—that has been epidemic among 
some of the troops in China, and was brought back to Japan 
by the returning soldiers—is at once limited and stamped 
out by energetic sanitary measures. Cholera is never indig- 
enousin Japan; it is always brought from without, and 
Commodore Perry’s flagship, which helped to open Japan 
to Occidental instruction and ideas, carried a sick sailor 
who inaugurated the disease in the country at that time. 
As this was before its nature was understood, and when 
the modern methods of its suppression had not even been 
imagined, it was plain that the arrival of the ship was not 
an unmixed blessing. In a late interview with Dr. Stewart 
Eldridge, who has lived in Japan twenty-four years, and is 
one of the most progressive of men, Colonel Cockerell 
learns that the Japanese doctors and sanitary officials are 
thoroughly up in the modern methods of quarantine disin- 
fection and therapeusis, so that tho the returning soldiers 
who go at once to their native villages and thus diffuse 
the disease, have kindled its fires in more than a hundred 
localities, it is at once so thoroughly stamped out that 
there are but fewdeaths and no panic. Dr. Eldridge 
does not hesitate to attribute this result to the Occidental 
medical and sanitary training that has been given both to 
physicians and sanitary officials. Who says the world 
does not move ? 





...-California is peculiarly exposed to invasion from 
epidemic disease, both through her long Mexican border 
and her Asiatic commerce. It sends a shudder through 
her health authorities when they learn that the plague is 
raging at Hong Kong. Lately, an almost universal vacci- 
nation and revaccipvation has been going on to protect the 
State from a threatened incursion of smallpox via the 
Mexican frontier. There is much complaint of apathy 
among the physicians when spoken of en masse, but there 
are some wide-awake, progressive men who are willing to 
spend and be spent in an endeavor to arouse public atten- 
tion ; and through their efforts and representations, the last 
Legislature was induced to appropriate $5,000 for the man- 
ufacture of the antitoxin for diphtheria, and they propose 
to distribute it for gratuitous use; but they exact a pledge 
in return that a full account of its action shall be returned 
in every case. The State Board of Health holds anannual 
convention at the California Academy of Sciences, and all 
expenses are borne by the Board, and papers are read by the 
most competent pbysicians on preventive medicine. One 
of the latest will meet a sympathetic response from men 
whose duty is to “ do things’’ in sanitation. Its title was, 
“Important Facts and Practical Difficulties Enco untered 
in Enforcing Sanitary Regulations.” 


....-Everybody knows at least one man who pooh-poohs 
all physicians and says: ‘‘ Doctors don’t know anything” ; 
and generally, if you learn on what he bases this sweeping 
opinion, you will find that in some deeply complicated 
case a doctor has failed to discern the action of those in- 
visible springs on which life and health depend; but let 
the skeptic fall ill, especially if his ailment is accompanied 
by sharp pain, and he loses no time in calling for one. 
In a recent Colorado daily there is an account ofa flying 
trip taken by Dr. C. A. Powers, of Denver, who lately left 
New York. It seems that one of the owners of one of the 
famous mines of Cripple Creek was taken suddenly and 
seriously ill, and word was sent to Denver calling on Dr. 
Powers to attend him. A special train was ordered over 
the Midland, and it made the fastest time ever made be- 
tween Denver and Cripple Creek. In three hours and 
thirty-seven minutes the engine stopped at Grassy. In 
twelve minutes more the doctor was at th e bedside of the 
patient. 


....» Minnesota does not mean to be left behind in the race 
to have thoroughly taught medical men. There is a State 
law requiring medical students to attend in four years, 
courses of not less than six months of lectures in the 
different years before graduation; an‘ as of the 140 medical 
schools in the United States only fourteen require a four 
years’ course, it will be seen how up to-date that young 
State is. The Legislature also appropriated $40,000 for a 
laboratory, making a total of $150,000 set apart in four 
years for buildings alone. 
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School and College. 


PRESIDENT WARREN, of Boston University, writes us 
concerning the recent statement in these columns as to the 
first woman elected as trustee of a college or university, 
that Mrs. Gov. William Claflin and the late Mrs. Augus- 
ta Hemenway were elected trustees of Boston University 
as long ago as 1878. Mrs. Claflin has been in service ever 
since. Miss Marion Talbot, Sc.B., A B., now Dean of 
Women in the University of Chicago; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sleeper Davis, daughter of one of the founders of Boston 
University ; Sarah K. Sherman, M.D., and Sarah A. Emer- 
son, A.B., since many years Professor of Hebrew and Bib- 
lical History in Wellesley College, are other women who 
have worthily served as trustees of Boston University. 
Mrs. Presideat Garfield, as we stated recently, served as 
trustee of Hiram College six years, and declining a re-elec 
tiou in 1894, was placed on the retired list. 


.-.-The official catalog of Berlin University for the sum- 
mer semester of 1895, shows that there are 355 members of 
the faculty, including 171 privatdocents and five teachers. 
In the faculty of theology there are 19, in that of law 26, 
in that of medicine 124, and in that of philosophy 186. The 
number of matriculated students for the same term is 
4,265; of these 3,612 are from Germany, 452 from other 

. countries of Europe, 189 from America, and 12 from Asia. 
Of,the total number, 403 are taking the course in theology, 
1,218 that of law, 1,080 that of medicine, and 1,564 that of 
philosophy. Including those who matriculated during a 
preceding semester there were 4,730 in the winter semester, 
excluding 77 matriculated, excused from attending classes. 
There were besides 540 other persons who were permitted to 
attend classes, making the attendance at the winter 
semester 5,347, 


...-The late commencement of Hiram College was the 
forty-fifth. The year just closed has been the best in its 
history. The numberof different students enrolled during 
the year was 395, and by terms the average was 313. There 
were 26 graduates, all of whom except two having taken 
the long course of seven years. ‘The attendance on com- 
mencement day was very large. Ground was broken on 
commencement day for a new building, to cost about $30,- 
000, which amount has nearly all been provided for. Steps 
were taken by the trustees to increase the permanent en- 
dowment of the college. 


.... Tbe Austrian universities, in which the German lan- 
guage is used as a medium of instruction, this term have a 
total teaching force of 738 and an attendance of 9,009, dis- 
tributed as follows: 680 in the theological department, 
3,482 in the law, 3,740 in the medical, and 1,107 in the philo- 
sopbical. Vienna reports 5,308 students; Gratz, 1,426; 
‘Prague, 1,105; Innsbruck, 864; Czernowitz, 306. The tech- 
nical schools for German Austria have a teaching force of 
77 and an attendance of 1,775, Vienna having 1,107; Prague, 
253; Briinn, 217; Gratz, 198. 








Personals. 


THE following tribute to Robert Louis Stevenson by Ed- 
mund Gosse will give an idea of the esteem in which the 
dead poet and novelist was held by his brother-writer : 


“It is impossible to deal, however lightly, with the personal 
qualities of Robert Louis Stevenson without dwelling on the ex- 
treme beauty of his character. In looking back over the twenty 
years in which I knew him, I feel that, since he was eminently 
human, I ought to recall his faults; but I protest that I can re- 
member none. Perhaps the nearest approach to a fault was a 
certain want of discretion, always founded ona wish to make 
people understand each other, but not exactly according to wis- 
dom. Il recollect that he once imbroiled me fora moment with 
John Addington Symonds in a manner altogether bloodthirsty 
and ridiculous, so that we both fell upon him and rended him. 
This little weakness is really the blackest crime I can lay to his 
charge. And, on the other side, what courage, what love, what 


an indomitable a. what a melting pity! He had none of the 
sordid errors of the man who writes—no sick ambition, no env 
.of others, no exaggeration of the value of this ephemera! tric 





of scribbling. He was eager to help his fellows, ready to take a’ 


second place, offended with great difficulty, perfectly appeased 
by the least show of repentance.” 


....-The mutual love of Bryant and his wife, Fanny Fair- 
child, produced one of the most ideal marriages that is 
recorded in the history of celebrated men. A devoted and 
very dear friend of them both says: 


“*The union between Mr. and Mrs. Bryant was a poem of the 
tenderest rhythm. Any of us who remember Mr. Bryant’s voice 
when he said ‘Frances’ will join in his hope that she kept the 
same beloved name in Heaven. I remember alluding to those 
exquisite lines, ‘The Future Life,’ to Mrs. Bryant, and her reply- 
ing, ‘Oh, my dear, lam always wae Lage any one who sees me 
after reading those lines; they must be so disappointed.’ ” 


Bryant at the death of his wife said : 


“*I never wrote a poem that I did not repeat it to her, and take 
her judgment upen it. I found its success with the public to be 
precisely in proportion to the impression it made upon her.” 


She was the blessing and stay of his life for forty-five 
years, and he was her poet and lover at seventy as at 
seventeen. 


....-George du Maurier, to gratify the desire of his fam- 
ily, is going to give up his old-fashioned villa in Hamp- 
stead, where he has lived for twenty-one years, and take a 
house in London. An American, who recently visited the 
artist-author, describes him as smaller of stature than one 
would tignk, and quiet and retiring in manner. He asked 
Many questions about the Americans, among whom 
‘“‘Trilby ’’ has been more popular than with his own people, 
and expressed the regret that his health would not allow 
him to accept an invitation to make a lecture tour here. 
He vouchsafed the information that the young man who 
posed for ‘‘ Little Billee ” is only twenty years oid. 


....Perhaps the most precocious of all the “ boy preach- 
ers’? is Master Ray York, who has been conducting a series 
’ of revivals in Missouri. This remarkable boy is an ordained 
minister and only thirteen years of age. He was converted 
to the Baptist faith at six, and preacned his first sermon at 
itwelve. e is described in knickerbockers and a Fauntle- 
roy collar, preaching to multitudes in a simple, clear, 
childish voice, with an unaffectedness and earnestness so 
sincere that many listeners are brought to repentance and 
forgiveness, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE chairman of the Informal Committee of Repub- 
licans in this State for advocating an enlargement of the 
State Committee has issued a statement that the replies 
from over 2,000 representative Republicans in all parts of 
the State are strongly in favor of making the number 150. 
He says: 

“The opposition to any change comes from a very few gentle- 
men, who, perbaps, fear that an increased number would be 
more difficult to control. It is believed by the Informal Com- 
mittee that this would be true, and many replies to the circular 
indicate that it is largely for this reason that the measure meets 
with such overwhelming popular approval. The present methods 
of government of the party 1n the Empire State practically pro- 
hibit any voice to the great body of Republicans in party coun- 
cils. The private party man is expected to contribute to cam- 
paign funds, to vote for candidates assigned for his support by 
prearranged conventions and otherwise to hold his peace. There 
is no mistaking the sentiment which now prevails—i. é., that 
Republicans demand fair and open discussion within party 
lines; the election of representative conventions, and the nomi- 
nation of proper candidates who shall be free from the control 
of individual bosses. The indefensible action of certain members 
of the State Senate, who are known to have been under such con- 
trol during the last session of the Legislature, has given emphasis 
to the demands of the masses.” 


....The Police Board have reorganized the detective 
forcein this city. Almost all the men closely identified 
with Mr. Byrnes were either retired or remanded to patrol 
duty. There were a number of promotions in the force 
and a number from the ranks of patrolmen. The action 
created great consternation in the force. Charges having 
been made against the honesty of the excise arrests, figures 
have been given showing that no more arrests have been 
made than was repeatedly the case under the. old Board, 
and yet the result of these arrests has been to compel the 
actual observance of the law, which, under the old régime, 
was practically a dead letter. The Commissioners also 
say that not only has there been no increase of crime, but a 
considerable decrease of petty assaults. The Board of Fire 
Commissioners have removed Fire Marshal Mitchel for 
gross incompetency in not stopping incendiarism, it hav- 
ing been proved that men in league with incendiaries were 
retained by him in office. 


...-The “‘ Defender” and “ Vigilant” sailed on Jaly 20th 
and 22d the preliminary trial races, to see which should 
meet the English yacht “ Valkyrie III,” which has chal- 
lenged the American Cup. On July 20th the *‘ Defender”’ 
won by a slight margin, in a light wind, and on the 22], in 
a fair breeze, left the ‘“‘ Vigilant’’ over a mile behind in a 
30 mile course. 


... Grand Master Sovereign of the Knights of Labor has 
issued a manifesto calling for a boycott on all National 
bank notes after September Ist. He urges laboring men 
to accept only greenbacks or coin in payment for wages. 


...-Considerable interest has been aroused by a debateon 
the silver question between R. G. Horr, of The Tribune, 
and W. H. Harvey, author of ‘‘Coin’s Financial School”’ at 
Chicago. 


..--An effort to quash the indictments against the men 
exposed by the Voorhees Committee in New Jersey has 
failed, and the indictments stand. 


....Ex-Gov. Alexander H. Rice, of Massachusetts, died of 
paralysis at Melrose, Mass., July 22d, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 


....The Negro, Collins, who killed the Princeton student, 
Oh], has been convicted of murder in the second degree. 


FOREIGN. 

....Ex-Premier Stambuloff, of Bulgeria, was attacked 
and shot and stabbed by four mean on the evening of July 
15th while walking home from his club. The wounds 
were so serious that life was despaired of from the first, but 
he did not die until July 18th. Three of the four men es- 
caped, one only being arrested. A friend who was walking 
with him, M. Petkoff, was slightly wounded. M. Stam- 
buloff was at first unconscious, but on the next day rallied 
so as to be able to make a deposition in which he gave the 
names of two of the assailants, one of whom was a man 
named Tufektchieff, who had been implicated inthe mur- 
der of M. Vulkovitch, the Bulgarian representative at 
Constantinople. The excitement in the city continues to 
be intense, and the partisans of the murdered man lay the 
blame upon the Government for not protecting him. Itis 
even asserted that the police were accessory to the crime. 
Prince Ferdinand was absent at Carlsbad, and the re- 
ports state that he was very gloomy and nervous until 
word came of the assassination, when he recovered his 
spiritsin a marked degree. He sent word forbidding any 
civil or military official to attend the funeral. For this 
reason, or perhaps because official investigation into some 
of M. Stambuloff’s acts was going on, Premier Stoiloff 
sent words of sympathy to Madame Stambuloff, but said 
that much to his regret he could not attend the funeral. 
Madame Stambuloff refused to admit any representatives 
of the Government, accept any of the wreaths that were 
sent, or allow the expense of the funeral to be defrayed by 
the Government. A reward of 10,000 francs was offered for 
the assassins, and three men have been arrested. At the 
funeral the procession was stopped at the grave of Major 
Panitza, who was executed for plotting against Prince 
Ferdinand and M. Stambuloff. At the scene of the assas- 
sination M. Petkoff made an address, at the close of which 
the firing of a revolver created considerable disturbance, 
which was quieted by the police. All the foreign envoys 
were present. The feeling throughout Europe is very bit- 
ter against Prince Ferdinand, and there is a general de- 
mand that he abdicate. The Russian Government has an- 
nounced that it will recognize the Bulgarian Government, 
buat not Prince Ferdinand. There are increasing disturb- 
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ances on the Macedonian frontier, reports having come of 
a severe battle between the Turkish troops and some in- 
surgents, resulting in the defeat of the former. 


-... The Parliamentary elections in England have resulted 
in a complete Conservative victory. The latest figures 
show that the Conservatives hold 293, the Unionists 55, the 
Liberals 104, the McCarthyites 51 and the Parnellites 7, 
miking a total of 480 seats filled out of 670. The Conserva- 
tive-Unionist majority over Liberal and Irish vote com- 
bined is 156, and the Conservatives alone have more than 
100 majority over all the other parties together. There was 
considerable hope among the Liberals that the country 
districts would do better for them than the boroughs, but 
so far the proportion has been about the same. Inasmuch 
as the elections so far held are go divided as to furnish a 
fair basis for calculation, the Conservatives hope for aclear 
majority of not less than 150 over all other parties. Next 
to the defeat of Sir William Harcourt, announced last 
week, the most significant Liberal disaster has been the 
defeat of John Morley in the Newcastle districts, Mr. 
Asquith unexpectedly carried his district by an increased 
majority. There have been anumber of surprises. Arnold 
Morley, late Postmaster-General, was defeated, and Mr. 
Fowler, Secretary of State for India, was re-elected. A 
Conservative has been returned from Northampton as 
colleague to Mr. Labouchere. The Labor candidates met 
with general defeat. Keir Hardie lost his seat, and John 
Barns succeeded, but with a heavily reduced major- 
ity. The various districts of Birmingham show 
heavy Unionist majorities under Mr. Chamberlain’s influ- 
ence. Midlothian keptin the Liberal ranks, but with a 
reduced majority ; so also Herbert Gladstone’s district. 
London furnishes 51 Tories and only 8 Liberals. The Hon. 
Geo. N. Curzon defeated Sir Herbert Naylor-Leland, the 
Liberal candidate; the contest was made especially inter- 
esting by the participation init of the American wives of 
the two candidates (Miss Leiter, of Chicago, and Miss 
Chamberlain, of Cleveland). Sir William Harcourt has 
announced his acceptance of the Liberal nomination in 
Monmouthshire, and pledges a vigorous campaign. John 
Morley, it is generally expected, will not stand again. 
There are various reasons given for the Liberal defeat, but 
the general verdict is that it is due to the complication of 
questions. 


...-The Belgian Government has declined to take im- 
mediate possession of Congo Free State and transform it 
into a Belgian colony, but has voted the necessary funds 
for the Congo railroad, and has stipulated that the Free 
State shall enter into no financial engagement without 
consent of the Belgian Government until 1900, when its 
status will have to be definitely decided. 


one Caban insurgents seem to be gaining courage. 
In a severe fight General Santolcides, the Spanish Com- 
mander, was killed. General Campos displayed great cour- 
age and good generalship. 


....The Japanese meet with continued bitter resistance 
from the Black Flags in Formosa. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Un.ess people break off from work they will not think about 
God. Unless the day comes to remind them 6f their relation to 
One outside themselves they will fall into slavery to the present. 
The Sabbath is the security of religion, the weekly stimulant to 
man’s thought about God, and the duties which grow from that 
thought.—Canon BARNETT, of London. 





....Jf the Saivation Army had done nothing else than to call 
the attention of the churches to the terrible condition of the 
dwellers in the slums and other places of like character, and to 
show what work can be done there, its organization would have 
amply repaid all that has been expended upon it. Bishop Potter 
bas set an example that may well be imitated by ministers of all 
denominations. Christ and his Apostles ministered to the phys- 
ical and spiritual wants of the poorest and most depraved. Drs. 
Chalmers and Guthrie went into the homes of the lowest and 
mst dangerous.—Presbyterian Banner. 


_ .Book education logically comes last. If a man speaks the 
language of the country, is skilled in some industry of the coun - 
try, has the courage of the country, and practices these quali- 
ties, he is a useful citizen without a knowledge of books. The 
first are the foundation qualities. Book education enlarges and 
embellishes language power, industrial power, and courage 
power. These three qualities being requisite to accomplish the 
transit of the Indian from tribal to national allegiance, the door 
of education must open the way to full chance for enlarging 
these qualities that no slavish restraint on manhood oppress and 
discourage the ambition to compete and rise.—Captain R. H. 
PRATT, Indian Industrial School, Carlisle. 


_...We have followed Huxley through his controversies with 
various theologians. Leaving out the conviction-working power 
of personal religious experience, they were not able to cope with 
him. Inthe field of science it was folly for Mr. Gladstone to at- 
tempt it. It must, however, be conceded that Huxley personally 
did not maintain a perfectty consistent attitude. He ventured 
into the realm of higher rationalistic criticism, and made asser- 
tions there for which he was not better qualified than men who 
knew little of science were to contend with him. Also, in the 
course of some of his debates he exhibited bitterness of temper 
and recklessness of speech—an unscientific attitude—and thus in 
certain discussions went so far that he was obliged to explain 
himself away.—Christian Advocate. 

....Lord Rosebery won the Derby, and led his own horse to the 
stable amid roars of applause from the populace. It seemed a 
victory. Chauncey Depew telegraphed, “ Nothing left but 
Heaven”—words that have now a satirical ring. It may be 
doubted whether Heaven can be reached by way of the race- 
track. But he lost the conscience of England. Losing 
that, he lost all. The conscience of England, deeply trusting his 
own conscientiousness, had been the hiding of Gladstone’s power, 
the unseen cement and Jeaven of the Liberal Party, with its 
minyling of strangely assorted elements. When that departed, 
“the gold and the silver, the brass and the iron and the clay 
were brokenin pieces and became as the chaff of the summer 
threshing floor.” Political physicians are still standing around 
the body to discover what has departed, and cannot understand 
that it is nothing but the soul.—The Rev. J. C. FerNnacp, in The 
Standard. 
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NOTICES. 





("All communications for the Editorial. Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

sg" All busi com i from subscribers and advertisers te 
Taz INDEPENDENT P, 0. Box 2787. 

"Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

«No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
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SINNING AGAINST GRACE. 


THERE are some things which the grace of God cannot 
do. It cannot save those who deliberately continue in 
sin. It is only effective in the lives of men and women 
who have formed the single purpose to walk in the Ways 
of righteousness. There are many who make a sort of 
half-way covenant, secretly pledging themselves to the 
service of Satan while openly taking the vows ofa Chris- 
tian disciple. They have an idea tnat there is a positive 
virtue in being identified with the Church. It costs little 
they argue, inthe way of personal effort or personal ak 
rifice to be a nominal church member, and the connec- 
tion, moreover, may have some advantages. While they 
bear the Christian name they may secretly engage in self- 
ish and sinful pursuits, taking care to repent and reform 
when death threatens. 

Of what avail is divine grace where such deception is 
attempted? Persons of this type are living lies, They 
are among the meanest of mankind and the most wick- 
edly presumptive. They seek to cloak their iniquities in 
saintliness, and appear to men what they are not. They 
think uhey may safely presume upon the divine mercy, 
and that, knowing their intention finally to repent, God 
will give them sufficient warning of the end to allow 
them to doso. As thoGod could be deceived or mocked ! 
As tho he could not see the heart, or know its thoughts ! 
What the sin against the Holy Ghost may be we do not 
undertake to say ; but when one vows himself to the 
service of God and sells himself to Satan, is not his 
offense as great as that of Ananias and Sapphira ? 

We wouid not attempt to set limits to the divine mercy 
where the Scriptures are silent. We know that the re- 
pentant thief was saved as he hung upon the cross next 
to our divine Lord. Butan old English divine has told 
us that one such case was given us that no one should 
despair, and only one that no one should presume, It is 
certainly presuming upon divine grace to reject it delib- 
erately during life and expect to command it in the 
hour of death. 
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Another thing that divine grace cannot do is to give 
the repentant sinner, who turns to God in his dying 
moments, a Christian character. What character has a 
babe dying in infancy? It has never been tried ; it has 
never known temptation; it has never consciously re- 
jected the evil and chosen the good ; it has never known 
what it is to go on from conquering to conquest ; it has 
never pursued those processes by which we grow in 
grace. One who is just born into the kingdom 
of God is an infant, so to speak. His character as a 
Christian has not been formed ; the process of building 
it has only been begun. His purposes, his thoughts and 
his acts—indeed, all that goes to make up his life—are 
materials of which the structure must consist. Let no 
one think that Christian character is born; it is not, it is 
made. In come devoted souls it is made faster than in 
in others ; but in all it is much more than the work of a 
day. The athlete does not become a winner when he 
decides to begin his exercises ; it is the practice of hours 
and days that finally makes him such. The man who 
enlists in the army requires the experience of many 
marchings and battks to make hima soldier. The ax 
that is made at the factory may be perfect in form, but 
it is of no practical use until it is tempered by alternate 
heatings and coolings. The divine purpose for us is 
that we may become strong in the knowledge and love of 
God. This purpose cannot be fully realized unless we 
give, not our last days, but our lives, our whole iives to 
his service. 

We do not say that it is ever too late to repent. God's 
mercy is very great. While there is life there may be o,- 
portunity ; but it must be an honest and humble request 
that pleads for forgiveness, when the last hour comes. 
What we wish to urge is the folly and danger of deliber- 
ate postponement, particularly when a life of sin is the 
motive of delay. Those wno sin in this way sin against 
great ligbt and sin grievously. When men are conscious 
of sin, and know that they can give it up and ought to 
give it up, their condemnation must be all the greater if 
they refuse todo so. lt is true enough that where sin 
abounds grace may much more abound, but not tide by 
side continuously. They are mutually exclusive. We 
must not sin grievously that we may have much grace ; 
but we need much grace that we may not sin at all. 


2 
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WHAT IS JUDAISM? 


No more puzzling question can be put to a Jew 
who belongs to the Retorm section of his faith. One 
Jewish paper, edi.ed by Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago, has been 
busy for some three months trying to answer it, but 
without success. The Orthodox Jew, just over from 
Russia, would find no great difficulty, and would direct 
an inquirer to Moses, the Talmud, and the covenant 
sign. But the Reformers by no means accept such a 
burdensome definition. Indeed, they agree with one 
whom they admit to have been a very distinguished and 
able Jew that this is something which neither they nor 
their fathers have been able to bear. 

The Sixth Annual Conference of American Rabbis, 
just concluded in Rochester, in this State, gives us some 
attempted light on the subject ; and its definition, if not 
very distinctive, may be accepted as supplying the best 
which such men as Drs. Wise, Hirsch, Gottheil, Leucht, 
Stolz, Moses and Phillipson could give, 

The admission of proselytes having been for three 
years under consideration by a committee, a report was 
presented recommending a form of admission with a 
creed. While the adoption of the creed was postponed 
for a year, we may consider that it is, for the Reform 
Jews, already as authoritative as is the last Congregational 
creed, which was simply prepared by a committee and 
then published without being adopted. The applicant 
for admission to a Jewish congregation is to make the 
following profession : 





‘*1. [believe with a sincere and a stedfast faith that there 
is a God, who is one and only one, the Creator, Preserver 
and Ruler of the World. 

“2. I believe with a sincere and stedfast faith that 
man is created in the image of God, innocent and pure, en- 
dowed with reason, conscience and free-will, and capable of 
triumphing over sin and developing to perfection. , 

**3. L believe with asincere and stedfast faith that the 
soul of man is immortal, its righteousness brings reward, 
its wickedness brings punishment. 

4 I believe with a sincere and stedfast faith in the 

common fathernood of God and common brotherhood of 
men. To make this real is the real, the great aim and 
hope and mission of Israel.’’ 
Besides this, he is to declare that he intends devoutly to 
follow the high moraland religious aims thus professed, 
and that he will *‘iive as a Jew and observe the sacred 
ordinances of the Jewish religion.” Surictly this can 
mean nothing more than is included in the creed just 
given, but generally it will, without doubt, embrace the 
usual covenant rite and other festival observances. 

This creed is about as colorless and empty of dogma as 
it could be constructed by one who allows any room for 
religion. The first article declares the existence of God, 
the second the moral nature of man, the third the im- 
mortality of the soul, while the fourth mentions the 
moral duties involved. It is excellent enough, as far as 
it goes (with some question as toits denial of what is 
called ‘‘ original sin”); and the acceptance of this faith, 
with the aims after purity and beneficence involved, 
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would assure a good life, jurt as avy other faith would 
which might equally embrace the last article, Yet this 
is not the old Judaism—very far fromit. Tnere is here 
no mention of Moses; or the Torah, or circumcision, or 
the Bible, or any of the history or sacred literature for 
which the Hebrew race is distinguished. The omission 
of any mention of the authority of the Sacred Books is a 
great contrast to the Christian creeds, which all depend 
on these books. It is only the little body of Unitarians 
with whose belief this creed can be compared. 

That this failure to pronounce on the authority of the 
Scriptures is significant, appears from the action actually 
taken on another subject. The following question had 
been in discussion : 

‘““What is our relation in all religious matters to our 
own post-biblical, our patristic literature, including the 
Talmud, casuists, responses and commentaries ?” 

A reply was formulated by a committee recognizing 
the valuable treasures in all this literature and their his- 
toricai worth, but concluding with the words : 

“Our relations in all religious matters are in no way 
authoritatively and finally determined by any portion of 
our religious literature.” 

This was seen to be a very broad statement, and yet it 
evidently had the approval of nearly all the rabbis pres- 
ent. It was thought wise, however, not to make the 
statement quite so broad, inasmuch as the ¢xpression 
‘any portion of our religious literature” would include 
even the Pentateuch. While some of the ablest of the 
members said they wished it to be so understood, and 
that they did not feel bound by the Pentateuch unless it 
coincided with their moral convictions, yet out of re- 
gard to others it was finally voted to change the last 
clause so as to read, ** by this portion of our post-biblical 
literature.” So we have a statement thut none of the 
rabbinic requirements are obligatory, and no statement as 
to the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. The position is 
simply that of Unitarianism, which maintains Thcism 
but confesses no authority in the Bible. 

If we are asked why it seemed wise thus authorita- 
tively, from the Reform standpoint, to deny co explic- 
itly the authority of the Talmudic legislation, our reply 
is that it is intended for the encouragement of Jews on 
the continent of Europe who want to say as much, but 
do not dare. The reader of Zangwiil’s ‘* Children of the 
Ghetto” has learned that the European Jews are looking 
for light from the West, not the East, and that America 
is now their teacher. The length to which that teaching 
goes may be learned from the revolutionary action of the 
Sinai Congregation in Chicago and the Covenant of Holi- 
ness Congregation of Rochester, which have granted to 
women the right to vote and hold office. 
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THE WAIL OF THE BREWERS. 


ONE might suppose that beer, not bread, is the staff of 
life, from the columns of some of the New York papers 
on Mondays. They speak of ‘‘ the sweltering, beerless 
multitudes,” of the unrelieved ‘*thirst of thousands,” 
and of the dreadful activity of the police in depriving 
people of their drink. Beer, one must conclude, is the 
greatest of the necessaries for New Yorkers on Sunday. 

But it is not the ‘* beerless multitudes” who are doing 
the loudest talking. David B. Hill, one of our Senators, 
who never drinks beer, is one of the noisiest obj. c ors to 
the revived ‘‘ Puritanic” Sunday. He stands for the class 
of politicians who are always ready to ‘‘cry aloud” when 
votes are to be saved or made. How indignant they 
grow at the ‘‘ crime” committed against the poor map, 
and how splendid the patriotic tones in which they voice 
their indignation ! 

The saloon keepers themselves talk against the en- 
forcement of the ‘* blue laws,” as a matter of course. 
Everybody expects it of them. They are in the busi- 
ness to make money. They are not over-particular how 
they get gains, provided they get them. Viola ion of 
law is nota consideration for which they hesicate. They 
paid Tammany to be allowed to disregard Sunday laws 
and other laws, simply because it was worth while to do 
so. It was dollars and cents to them, They cannot sell as 
much six days in the week as on seven, so they would 
like torun their business day and night and every day in 
the week. Theyare concerned for the gains, not for the 
moralsofthething. Here are two classes whose protests 
against the enforcement of the law are loud and continu- 
ous. 

Then there are the brewers, the men who make the 
beer, and to whom the gains are great. They have 
waxed indignant, too. A newspaper which takes the 
side of the ‘‘beerless multitudes” gives a most dolorous 
account of the losses which ‘‘ dry” Sundays inflict on the 
brewers. Sunday is the ‘‘ most profitable dgy of the 
week” for the sale of beer, and since it was stopped they 
have had *‘to reduce their working force.” Moreover, 
there are many saloons ‘‘ which depend for their exist- 
ence on the Sunday trade,” and the great ‘‘ danger which 
menaces the brewers,” who * practicaily own thousands of 
such saloons,” is that they will have to close altogether. 
This would mean *‘ disaster to any but the strong brew- 
ers.” The weekly loss, so far, is estimated at $30,000. 
The brewer makes a dollar on every barrel sold, so that 
with 30,000 barrels cut off by the ‘‘ blue laws,” he has a 
heavy loss. The Hell Gate Brewery (happy title !) alone 
loses from 1,000 to 1,200 barrels weekly in orders, 
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This helps us to uaderstand why the brewers are both 
sorry and indignant. Tne laws made for the welfare of 
the community interfere with their gains, and they in- 
veigh against the cause of their losses. Paul and Silas 
once made themselves quite as unpopular as Mr. Roose- 
velt and his colleagues are with certain classes in this 
city. They cast out of a damsel who “brought her 
masters much gain by soothsaying,” the evil spirit. 
When ‘her masters saw that the hope of their gains 
was gone,” they had Paul and Silas before the magis- 
trates, and accused them, saying: 

‘These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city, and teach customs which are not lawful for us to re- 
ceive, neither to observe, being Romans.” 

Our ‘' Romans” think they may bring their own cus- 
toms here, and set aside those which belong to this coun- 
try. They are troubled about their gains; but we can- 
not, ona question so Closely affectiag the high interests 
of the whole people, give in to them. We cannot pre- 
tend to be sorry that their business, which we condemn 
as strongly as Paul and Silas condemned that of sooth- 
saying or evil possession, is suffering by Sunday closing. 
Even if it were a thoroughly good business it ought not 
to be carried on during our weekly rest day. We be- 
lieve that the cause of Sunday rest is giiniag immensely- 
by the activity of our police in enforcing Sunday liws, 
and that if a popular vote were to be taken to-day, under 
a local option law, there would be a larger majority for 
Sunday closing than for Sunday opening. Clamor 
is loud, but quiet conviction is not greatly disturbad 
by it. 


_ 
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THE CASE OF MARIA BARBERI. 


How far ought public sympathy for a murderer to go? 
The case of Maria Barberi, an Ivalian girl of this city, 
who in a passion of fury and despair deliberately killed 
her villainous lover, and has beea convic.ed of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced t> death, is attracting 
wide attention. The particulars are these: Maria is 
a young, ignorant girl, who trusted the word of her lover 
and was cruelly deceived. Overcome with shame and 
gri-f, she besought him again and again to make her his 
wife. He seems to have had none of the better feelings 
of a man, and took a fiendish delight in mocking at her 
distress. Her last app’al was answered by the cruelest 
tauots which can be applied to any woman of honest 
aspirations. Goaded to fury by the failure of her last 
attempt to have her wrong covered, and stung by his 
maddening words, she killed him. 

Toere is no doubt that the crime was that of murder. 
It was wiliful, deliberate murder, and the jury could not 
have honestly rendered any other verdict. And yet pub- 
lic sympathy is on her side. N body mourns for the 
contemp'ivie villain whom she deprived of lif». Every- 
body feels that she ought not to be executed. 

But what about the law? What safety is there for so- 
ciety if the decrees of the law are to be set aside in def- 
erence to public sympathy? Toe fact that righteous ver- 
dicts bave been thus interfered with is not an argument 
in favor of doing so again, nor is the fact that the crime 
of murder is often condoned, when committed by a 
wronged husband, conclusive. The brutal Italian had a 
right to live, bad as he was; the law guaranteed him the 
same protection as to the most honorable person. 

The sentence was strictly according to law ; ought it 
not to be faithfully carried out? Some say, No, because 
it is a woman; or because she is young and ignorant ; or 
because of the nature of the man’s offens>. One protests 
against any woman’s being held ‘‘to the full penalty of 
the law while woman has no voice in making the laws.” 
This is both silly and anarchical ; and none of these rea- 
sons are sound. She is sane, despite her ‘‘ extreme inex- 
perience,” and she is old enough to know that murder is 
a crime. 

We cannot see how injustice would be done if the sen- 
tence were carried out. But we do not believe it will be. 
The law has been stretched before, where mercy was far 
less appropriate than in this cas?; and we do not doubt 
that if the Court of Appeals allows the verdict to stand, 
the Governor will commute it to imprisonment for life. 
To confess that such a commutation would cause hearty 
satisfaction is only to confess a sympitoy that deties 
suppression in this case and that so ofvea compromises 
justice. 








ai 


THE CONSERVATIVE VICTORY. 


THE expected has happened in unexpected measure. 
The Liberal Party has been overwhelmingly defeated in 
the British Parliamentary elections, ani the Conserva- 
tives will not even need to depend upon tieir Libseral- 
UVaionist allies for a majority in the coming Parliament. 
There will be nearly two hundred majority of the com- 
bined Conservatives over Liberals, Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites, and a hundred majority of Conservatives 
over these and the Liberal Unionisis who follow the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, should the latter at 
any time care to go into opposition. The immediate re- 
sult has been less talk of merging the Liberal Unionists 
with the Conservatives. 

Lord Salisoury and Mr. Balfour will open the new Par- 
liament with a free hand. They have made no pledges ; 
they need to formulate no policy fur the present, and 
have all the time before them they wish in order to 
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mature any plans for legislation. Of course they will 
have to do something about Ireland, for whether Ireland 
gets what she wants or not she is bound to get something 
out of every new Parliament, be it Liberal or Conserva- 
tive. Bit we may expect to hear nothing further of 
Welsh Disestablishment or any restriction of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. We are not quite so sure that we 
shall hear nothing of the semi-socialistic propositions pro- 
viding for the poor and the aged, for tn Great Britain 
Conservatism does not so much mean anti socialism as it 
means the defense of the Established Church and the 
beer shop. 

The cause of the great Liberal defeat is not the weari- 
ness of England, Ireland and Wales with the Irish de- 
ma 1ds ; it is rather the distraction and disaffection caused 
by the number of other issues presented, none of which 
could be accomplished, and which divided the Liberal 
vote. Tous even Mr. Gladstone is believed not to have 
been enthusias ic for Welsh Disestablishment, and no one 
cau read the English Church papers without seeing how 
t-rribly bitter was the feeling aroused by tne attempt to 
do justice to Wales. It must have been very hard to 
keep any but Noaconformists in line with the Liberal 
policy. Even more disastrous was the effort of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt to put a local option measure in the fore- 
ground. The publicans were as much embittered as tne 
parsons. Every keeper of a public house became a 
Conservative, and we know here how strong is the influ- 
ence of the saloon. We in New York are not at all un- 
likely to see ia this city the magnificent combination 
against Tammany broken up, in good measure because 
the laws requiring the saloons to be closed on Sunday are 
enforced by a police board whose president says that he 
would rather see his party defeated for enforcing law 
than victorious through breaking it. This opposition of 
the public houses probably accounts for the unexpected 
defeat of Sir William Harcourt, who bas thought better 
of his threat to withdraw from politics and who will seek 
election from some safe constituency. We wish that 
John Morley, who was als) defeated, might do the same, 
aliho it is reported that he iatends to give himself again 
to literature. There has not been a nubler figure in Eng- 
lish politica of late than he. He has been devoted to the 
rights of Ireland and has worked with courage and devo- 
tion for the good cause. 

There is no reason why we may not now expect seven 
years of a Conservative Parliament, unless it be that the 
Conservative majority is so large that it will break up into 
factions. It seems very unforiunate, but after ali seven 
years is not very long in the history of nations. 


on 
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BULGARIA. 





THE assassination of ex-Premier Stambuloff empha- 
sizes the fact that the situation in Bulgaria is by no 
means settled, and that it may be in Europe rather than 
from Armenia that a movement shall start to precipitate 
another crisis in the Eastern question, Everybody has 
been expecting just suchan attack ever since 1891, when 
M. Stambuloff’s companion, M. Beltchetf, received the 
shots intended for his chief. Few people have succeeded 
in arousing such bitter antagonisms, not merely among 
those politically opposed to him, but even among men 
not less earnest than himself in their hatred of Russian 
rule and devotion to genuine Bulgarian independence. 
Toat some of these antagonisms have not befure this 
accomplished his death has probably been due simply to 
the dread inspired by his autocratic exercise of power. 
Of late his po ver had diminished. Prince Ferdinand had 
evidently been coming to the conclusion that another 
policy offers great-r chances of personal, if not national, 
success, and had not only given tne man to whom, more 
than to any other, he owes his positioa, to understand 
that his counsel is no longer desired, but had treated him 
as a prisoner. The men whom Stambuloff exiled and the 
friends of those he executed, were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of this political downfall to wreak personal as 
well as political vengeance upon him. 

Were it possible to separate the ex- Premier personally 
from the cause which he has so vigorously supported, we 
might feel that his own deeds had recoiled upodn his head, 
and be content to let the question of his true position 
rest with future history. That, however, can hardly be 
done. More than anybody else, M. Stambuloff was the 
embodiment of the Bulgarian national idea. He hated 
Russia not less than he hated Turkey, notwithstanding 
that he recognized very clearly that without Russia Bul- 
garia would never have had any existence. He under- 
stood thoroughly the indomitable, pitiless nature of Rus- 
sian policy, and it aroused and developed no less indomi- 
table and pitiless characteristics in himself. He fought 
fire with fire. It was, perhaps, true that in the fizht the 
flaines reached and overcame some innocent persons; 
but that is almost an inevitable attendant upon such a 
contest, It is simple fact that without just such a leader, 
self-confident, determined, arrogant, Bulgaria would 
never have attained as much of independence as she has 
to-day. The time always comes in national davelopment, 
however, when the aggressive policy mist yield to the 
conciliatory. Here S:anbulof failei. Hai he poss2ssed 


more flexibility of c1saracter, com>ined wich his dogged 
det:rmina‘ion, he might easily have continued in the 
lead ; for alt Bulgarians, even his enemies, recognize the 
value of his services, 
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The question now before Bulgaria, and in which al 
Europe and the world is interested, is whether there are 
leaders who, while conserving all that has been gained, 
will gain still more. Will Bulgaria under their lead de- 
velop into a nation or degenerate into an adjunct to some 
other power? Will she remain a principality or become 
a kingdom? There are many who fear degeneration 
rather than development. The opposition to the Stam- 
buloff rézime has always been stigmatized as Russophile; 
and the impression left by most of the news columas of 
our daily press is that Russian machinations are prov- 
ing too much for Bulgarian patriotism, and that the 
Cab net are more politic than patriotic. We believe this 
to be anerror. The present Premier, M. Stoiloff; is a man 
peculiarly fitted for his position. Thoroughly educated, 
first at Robert College, afterward in Switzerland, a 
trained lawyer, well versed in history, he has always 
ranked as a Conservative, in the sense that he has taken 
no share in, and expressed no approval of, the intense 
radicalism of M. Stambuloff. He, more than almost any 
one else high in Bulgarian political life, represents that 
grade of national development which accords most near- 
ly to our own ideas. He realiz2s the value of education, 
not merely of the head but of the heart. Hence he has 
sought to keep alive the feeling of gratitude for the 
timely help of the Russian people, while he has opposed 
most earnestly the all-absorbing policy of the Russian 
Government. He has thus been stigmatized by 
his opponents as an opportunist and a Russophile. 
His course now will be watched with great in- 
terest. On the one hand, he has to deal with 
an intense national feeling aroused to a high pitch of ex- 
citement by the murder of his opponent; on the other, 
with an element anxious to secure Russian domination, 
and which will undoubtedly seize the opportunity offered 
by the removal of the greatest obstacle in their path. 
He has a great opportunity. Upon his improvement of 
it may depend, not merely Bulgarian independence, but 
the peace of Europe. If he wavers in the matter of 
national independence, we may have a renewal of the 
scenes of twenty years ago. If he stands firm, he will do 
more than can almost any other man for peace and pros- 
perity in the Balkan Peninsula. 

His course will be made both more easy and more 
diffi :ult by that of Prince Ferdinand,who has once more 
demonstrated the fact of his personal weakness and 
unfitness tc be the leader of a people whose success de- 
pends upon their courage, Seldom has any ruler drawn 
upon himself such universal contempt as has this man, 
who in his retreat at Carlsbad watched the telegrams in 
moody silence until the news of the murder reached him, 
then made every manifestation of delight, Russia and 
all Europe have united in the expression of their con- 
viction that he must abdicate. If the Cabinet have the 
courage to act promptly and decisively, they will win 
the approval of the civilized world. 


” 


Cditorial Ustes. 


WE call especial attention this week to an article by the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the New York 
Police Department, in which he expresses in emphatic lan- 








guage what ought to be scarce more than truisms about 
the duty of the honest enforcement of the law; Bishop 
Hurst tells of the educational work of the religious orders 
in the early history of Mexico; Maurice Thompson whit- 
tles out an arrow in the presence of our readers; John 
Balcom Shaw, D.D., suggests how to interest men in the 
Church ; Chaplain Pepper gives reminiszences of General 
Sherman; Irving Allen recalls American women of mark 
bearing the names of Peabody, Hawthorne and Thoreau ; 
Kenyon West reminds us of the approaching centenary of 
Joseph Rodman Drake; Pres. O. D. Ashley, of the Wabash 
Railway Company, discusses the silver question ; Professor 
Manatt takes a walk among the olive groves of Attica; 
Miss Walker criticises art criticism; Prof. A. S. Packard 
tells the latest facts about Java’s “ Missing Link’’; Mrs. 
Bingham gives an afterview of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Boston; Dr. Henry C. Vedder reports the 
Baptist Young People’s Union at Baltimore; a competent 
critic gives an admirable report of Protestant and Catholic 
missions in Manchuria; Leander S. Keyser shows the suc- 
cess of importing European song birds to the Pacific Coast ; 
and E. P. Powell and Dice McLaren offer agricultural 
notes. There are poems by James Herbert Morse, Saman- 
tha Whipple Shoup, Virginia C. Gardiner and Anna H. 
Branch ; and stories by Edith Keeley Stokely, Grace Stim- 
son, Mary Selden McCobb and Martha McCulloch Wil- 
liams. 


WE like the comment of The Southern Presbyterian, of 
Clinton, S. C., on the protest of Mr. F. L. Leeper against 
retaining Negroes in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
He says that the policy of that Courch in admitting Negro 
ministers and churches is in opposition to that ‘‘ careful 
and exclusive social separation of the two races” which 
must be the Southern policy. He says it was planned in 
1869 to establish aseparate African Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, bat that this has pot been accomplished. Instead 
of organizing indepeadent Negro churches, as was ordered 
in 1874, which might later be united in such a denomina- 
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tion, the practice has been to allow these churches and min- 
isters representatien in the courts of the Church. Already 
there is a Negro presbytery, with rights of representation 
in Synod and Assembly; and actually acolored man did 
represent Ethel Presbytery in the Assembly of 1894, ‘‘and 
so we actually have a Church where the two races are com- 
mingled with co-ordinate powers.” In view of this awful 
fact Mr. Leeper declares that no political party and no 
Church will be endured that allows such commingling of 
the races ; it will lose its white members ; and he says: 

“If Ethel Presbytery says it does not want to be set off into an 
independent Church, I do not see how we can get rid of it; but I 
am sure that if we don’t in some way get back to the policy of 
°74, we will find ourselves in the same condition as our Episcopal 
brethren: we will see a whole lot of our white churches seceding 
from us.” 


The Southern Presbytirian does not like this talk about 
** getting rid” of colored Christians, and suspects it is not 
quite Christian, and asks if we must equally “get rid”’ of 
Indian and Chinese Christians. We delight in the follow- 
ing question: - 

* But what of our responsibility to our Lord and Master? Can 
we with any show of consistency appeal to our people to give 
money and to send their sons and daughters to filthy Chinese on 
the Yang Tse, tolicentious Japanese in their cities, and to fierce 
and superstitious Africans on the Congo, and yet coolly advise 
them that our policy toward John who plows our field, to Jane 
who cooks our dinner, and to Milly who nurses our children, is 
*to get rid of them?’ Eitherwe must keep them and train them 
for Christ, or open the door and say: ‘Go and work out your own 
salvation with fearand trembling!" ... ” 

“ After all, the organic law of the Church is the Book of 
Church Order. Nocolor line is drawn there as to admission 
of members, the licensing of ministers, the organization of 
churches, or any other step in the building up of the Church asa 
whole. If we see fit to admit acolored member we cannot debar 
that member from any rights inhering inthe church relation. If 
we ordain a colored man who proves himself fit to be a Presby- 
terian minister, we cannot refuse him any rights which his min- 
isterial office bestows upon him.” 

Bravely and christianly said. 

THE guaranty by Russia of the Chinese loan of $80,000,- 
000, at four percent. in gold is one of the most extraordi- 
nary events in modern international history. Whether it 
will prove a wise act or not on Russia’s part it is hard to 
tell. It certainly does not seem wire on the part of China; 
for, as it appears to us, China has much more to fear from 
Russia than she has from Japan. Let us see what Russia 
makes by this act. She becomes really hereby the guard- 
ian of China. She has the right to give China advice 


that must be followed. A refusal to do so would be almost. 


an act of war. The receipts for the maritime customs are 
mortgaged to pay the interest on the loan. Rus-ia will 
have the right to see to it that these receipts are properly 
applied. If Japan should make war against China, and the 
customs receipts thus be endangered, Russia would feel it 
her duty to interfere and tell Japan to keep hands off. 
She can no longer be indifferent, for a blockade of China’s 
ports would compel Russia to pay the interest on the Chi- 
nese loan. Russia cannot allow China to go into bank- 
ruptcy for the next thirty years, and the Russian ambassa- 
dor will be able to exercise a veto on all Chinese foreign 
policy. This isa great apparent victory for Russia in its 
relation toa State which has hitherto kept entirely apart 
from all European combinations, even if there should be 
no further consideration giving Russia any Manchurian 
territory or any Manchurian port. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that $80,000,000 is 
no small sum tobe put at once into the hands of the 
Japanese Goveroment and to be expended immediately in 
warships. With this money Japan can in two years supply 
herself with a tleet which could bid defiance to Russia, and 
Russia will not be able in that time to make her railroad 
connections by which she could transport her armies speed- 
ily to the Pacific. Thus Russia not only guarantees China’s 
loan, but guarantees Japan’s fleet—the fleet of the foe from 
whom she has most to fear in the East, and which may 
take advantage of her own strength to attack China on 
the Pacific before Russia is ready to concentrate her 
strength there. It must be remembered that Russia has 
made herself hated by Japan, and it is not clear that she 
has made herself loved by China. Indeed, we now have 
the report that Germany, which has felt very much 
aggrieved by Russia’s action, is to supply some hundreds 
of military officers to reorganize the Chinesearmy. There 
is material here for stirring events in the East during the 
next five years, even if the Balkan Peninsula should fail to 
provide the occasions for war. 


....New discoveries are constantly turning up in the 
East. The last is reported of Father Scheil, who has been 
in the employ of the archeological museum at Constantino- 
ple, and who has found among the inscriptions there an 
extremely important one in six columns relative to King 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon and father to Bel- 
shazzar, which records among other historical events the 
destruction of Nineveh, hitherto found upon no other mon- 
ument, and for which we have had to depend upon Greek 
historians. The inscription is only announced, and not yet 
published. We do not anticipate that it will tell how 
Sardanapalus burned himself in his palace, with his con- 
cubines and eunuchs, as told by Herodotus. 


....After all the discussion of the subject, the Negro 
members of the Baptist Young People’s Union were re- 
ceived at Baltimore and wore their badges and were 
treated like other people; and we do not learn that anybody 
stayed away on that account, altho The Western Recorder 
did say beforehand that ‘‘ those who do not want that sort 
of a convention will stay away.” Weare afraid that The 
Western Recorder convicts us of an error on one point. We 
had stated that in the discussion of proposals for co-opera- 
tion in Southern educational work by the Southern Bap- 
tists it was distinctly understood on both sides that white 
and colored people were to be admitted alike to the schools. 
Dr. T. T. Eaton was chairman of the committee of the Con- 
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vention, and he says that we are in error, and that the 
co-operation was avowedly for the colored people and not 
at all for the whites, and that this question was not raised 
atall. Wecertainly so understood our informant; but we 
now learn that the question of the admission of both races 
to the Southern schools as pupils did not come up, but only 
the question of having both races in the boards of instruc- 
tion, and that to this no opposition was made by the 
Southern representatives. 


....Mr. W. J. Linton, the veteran engraver and poet, 
writes us from New Haven : 


In a plea for * Affection for the Country,” in Toe INDEPENDENT 
of July 4th, the Hon. John W. Daniel writes thus: ** We are one 
people with acommoncountry. This is the leading and control- 
ing fact in our national history.” Be it so,as to the common 
country. But he adds: “ We are one people. This means racial 
and traditional identity.” What ! the racial and traditional iden- 
tity of English, Chinese, Germans, Irish, Poles, Scotch, French, 
Hungarians, Russians, Welsh, and how many others? The com- 
mon country and common destiny does not build upon “ racial 
and traditional identity.” Surely the Senator has gone beyond 
his brief. 

Mr. Linton is certainly right. There is no racial identity, 
and perhaps never will be, for we must consider the largest 
of all these non-English elements, the African. 


....A very funny clause appears io a late Papal decree 
about which there has been some discussion in Catholic 
papers, because the bishops do not at all agree in promul- 
gating the indulgence. This decree allows working people 
in the United States to eat meat on fast days, with certain 
exceptions; but the bishops are directed to give advice to 
the faithful that on those days on which they take ad- 
vantage of this indulgence they should perform ‘“ some 
other act of penance, for example, abstain from intoxicat- 
ing liquors (abstineant a potu inebriante).” That is a 
good sugyestion, and it reminds us that we know of Cath- 
olic journalists in this country who have suggested that it 
would be better to make the fast one from intoxicants than 
from flesh ; but we suspect some would prefer the old fast 
to the new. 


...-Anodd suggestion is made by an Episcopal clergy- 
man in The Churchman. It is that inasmuch as Roman 
Catholics do not admit the validity of a marriage performed 
by an Episcopal clergyman, Episcopalians should have 
some protection of the same sort in their canon law and 
should be able to appeal to the law of their Church when 
they are urged to be married by a Roman Catholic priest. 
He suggests that a canon should say “ that all Church peo- 
ple should be married by Church clergy.” Then marriage 
is a sacrament, we suppose, of the Church. If it is, let us 
have thecanon. If it is not, then we might as well have 
another canon requiring that they shall be fed by Church 
caterers and buried by Church undertakers. 


.... The Catholic Telegraph says : 


* American Protestants, as a whole, are a noble people, truth- 

loving, reverent, energetic, self-sacrificing— possessing, in fact, 
many of the qualities needed to make the highest type of Catholics. 
Misrepresent them? Never deliberately. We love them. We 
admire them. We pray daily for them. They are our brethren 
by many ties.” 
This is delightful. But there is a fly in theointment. Our 
contemporary says that ‘the preachers and papers” mis- 
lead their people as to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, and that it isin this way they earn their bread. 
No compliment paid at such expense cin be grateful. 


.... We giveour hearty congratulations to The Standard, 
of Chicago, which has given up the old and cumbrous 
form which the daily papers still have to retain and taken 
the more convenient form which the religious papers are 
nearly all adopting. It is now issued in twenty pages, of 
the exact length and width of THE INDEPENDENT's page, 
and with three broad columnsexcept where advertisements 
require four. The Standard is also widening its outlook, 
and is a paper of the intelligence and weight which are to 
be expected in a Baptist journal representing the city 
which possesses Chicago University. 


....Several men are working with the chainu-gang in 
Tenneseee because they violated the Sunday law. They 
kept the day before as Seventh-Day Adventists, and worked 
quietly and unostentatiously, we are told, on Sunday. For 
this they were tried, and in default of payment of fines and 
costs, were sentenced to imprisonment. Taking the worst 
view, that they court martyrdom for the sake of breaking 
down Sunday laws, we confess we do not like such convic- 
tions. Are saloon keepers and others who ply their busi- 
ness seven days in the week as vigilantly watched and as 
rigorously punished ? 


....For some six weeks we have had no news of the 
French expedition to Madagascar, except that of the explo- 
sion of a Hova powder magazine at Farafatra. All we 
know is that the French column is trying to goup the Bet- 
siboka River to the capital, and suffers from the difficulties 
of swampand forest aud from the local fever, on which the 
defense depended more than on their military resistance. 


....One of the public schools in Chicago is to receive the 
name of the Bismarck School. That is ridiculous. Schools 
are named after typical Americans, like Washington, Ad- 
ams, Franklin, etc.; but much as we may admire Bismarck’s 
strength and success, he is no example for American chil- 
dren. He made united Germany possible, but he has been 
the exponent of “‘ blood and iron,” of war and force. 


....Fuany enough was the effort of The Times-Herald, 
of Chicago, to hire the Christian Endeavor Society for five 
thousand dollars a year, which it offered for three years, 
to move its headquarters to Chicago. Some things cannot 


be bought, and Mr. Kohlsaat might as well have offered 
the cabbage seed which his name suggests. 


.... What the Boston Pilot says of Catholics is equally 
true of Protestants: ‘“‘ The Catholic who would — 
to obstruct a procession which the law has sanctioned is 
neither a good Catholic nor a good citizen, but an enemy 
both of Church and State.” 


....The proposal to have bullfights at the Atlanta Ex- 
position is most inappropriate; that of having lynchings 
would be preposterous. 
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RECEPTION OF ‘‘ FATHER ENDEAVOR” CLARK. 





WHAT A WOMAN SAW IN BOSTON. 





BY MRS. E. B. BINGHAM. 





To attempt to portray in words, even faintly, one of the 
grand meetings of that greatest of all conventions, and to 
convey with any degree of clearness the messages so elo- 
quently delivered there, seems an almost overwhelming 
task. 

In order to appreciate fully the inspiration of such a 
vast assemblage one needs to feel the thrill of enthusiasm 
which can only come from direct contact with so many 
thousands of earnest young people, bound together with 
the blessed tie of loving fellowship. 

As I sat in that immense audience and felt my heart burn 
within me at the soul-stirring addresses and the tremen- 
dous applause of that company in such complete sympathy 
with each other, I felt I could understand, as never before, 
how our brave soldiers of the Rebellion, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with united purpose, must have been often 
strengthened and spurred on to fresh conflicts and new vic- 
tories by the magnetic touch of a host of sympathetic com- 
rades. SoI believe this band of earnest Christian soldiers, 
by this blessed series of wonderful meetings, will be en- 
abled, “trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength,” to 
fight as never before for him and for his Church under the 
precious banner of the cross. 

How royally Boston can entertain surely every Endeav- 
orer can thoroughly appreciate. It seemed as if every 
honor possible had been heaped upon its more than sixty 
thousand guests. Crimson and white—the Convention 
colors—fioated from every direction. Taste and ingenuity 
seemed to vie with each other in striving to make the deco- 
rations of the city surpass anything that could have been 
devised before. Crimson and white dry goods, crimson 
and white confectionery, crimson and white footwear, 
crimson and white jewelry, crimson and white millinery, 
greeted the eyes of Endeavorers on every side. Novel adver- 
tisements were being handed about the streets stamped 
with the Convention colors. Twoelegantly furnished par- 
lors, beautifully decorated, were set apart for the use of 
Endeavorers in the large establishment of Jordan & Marsh. 
Over the entrance door was arranged a beautiful mono- 
gram (C enclosing an E) of considerable size, radiant with 
crimson and white electric lights. 

Noon prayer-meetings were conducted in these rooms 
thus set apart, and as the sweet strains of ‘‘ Throw out the 
life-line,’”’ ‘‘Speed away, speed away, on your mission of 
light,” ‘Far, far beyond the storms that gather,” and 
other Christian Endeavor hymns floated down upon the 
ears of those weary salesmen and saleswomen, who can 
measure their influence or determine how many loving 
seeds “for Christ and for the Church’”’ may not have been 
borne to them on the wings of song ? 

How many silent sermons, too, the Boston public gardens 
are preaching this summer! In honor of its expected 
guests the exquisitely arranged beds of plants were almost 
entirely devoted to Endeavor emblems and principles. 

The motto “For Christ and for the Church” in rare 
foliage plants graced either side of a beautiful green slope, 
approached by a little bridge from which the eyes of 
thousands of people must rest daily upon this Christian 
Endeavor watchword, while the C. E. monogram was often 
seen framed in the greatest variety of choice plants and 
flowers. Over one entrance gate in large letters could be 
read,‘ Welcome, Endeavorers ’’; ‘‘ Weare laborers together 
with Christ,” while over the other the subject of this 
evening meeting in equally large letters had been placed. 

Lest Endeavor guests should not avail themselves of 
their privileges to the utmost, upon historic Boston Com- 
mon notices had been planted, which said: ‘‘ Keep on the 
grass.” The heartiest hospitality seemed everywhere man- 
ifest. 

Fully an hour or more before the evening service of 
Thursday our party of four stood in line with hundreds of 
others before the doors of the great Mechanics Hall. 
Slowly we moved with the crowd into the spacious room 
with its seating capacity of from eight to ten thousand. 
We secured fairly good seats, and in our hour of waiting 
had ample opportunity to observe the decorations of the 
great hall as well as the surging crowd that did not cease 
coming until the room was densely packed. It was esti- 
mated that more than twenty-three thousand people tried 
to attend that service, five thousand of whom could get no 
nearer than the steps, and so an overflow meeting was held 
there. 

About the room the flags of all nations, typical of the 
Endeavor movement, were beautifully draped, English and 
American flags, perhaps, being most numerous. Upon a 
crimson background the C. E. monogram in white at fre- 
quent intervals stood out in bold relief, while suspended 
here and there were Scripture quotations and Endeavor 
mottoes dear to the heart of every delegate. Among them 
were these : 

** Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

“ One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

** We are laborers together with Christ.” 

“ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength.” 

“The Lord watch between me and thee while we are absent 
the one from the other.” " 

The central banner directly above the speaker’s platform 
bore the words ‘ For Christ and for the Church.” 

As the patient throng of Endeavorers waited good- 
naturedly for the service to begin, away off in the gallery 
some one started a Christian Endeavor hymn. Like the 
incoming waves of the ocean on it rolled, until in a mighty 
chorus thousands of voices caught up the refrain and the 
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* pirit of joyous praixe seemed to pervade the very atmos- 
phere. Song followed song until the appointed hour for 
service, when, promptly, General Secretary Baer stepped 
to the front, introducing the Rev. James Russell, of Derby, 
England, who led the great audience in repeating the 
twenty-third Psalm, after which he offered prayer. 

The Chairman of the Committee of the Convention of ’96 
was then given an opportunity to speak. In happily 
chosen words this gentleman from Washington invited 
the entire audience to visit the nation’s capital next sum- 
mer, where provision will be made for from eighty to one 
hundred thousand guests. To meet these expenses ten 
thousand dollars have already been given by the Endeav- 
orers there and the business men have subscribed fifteen 
thousand dollars more, which sums will be increased if 
necessary. An invitation in verse to attend the Washing- 
ton Convention in ’96 bad been printed on great numbers 
of fans which had been presented to the delegates as 
souvenirs. By request these verses were then heartily 
sung by all to the tune of ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp.” 

When Secretary Baer then introduced “‘ the man of God ”’ 
who had been used by him to start this great Endeavor 
movement, and Dr. Clark rose to deliver bis annual ad- 
dress, with one impulse the whole audience rose and in the 
most enthusiastic manner gave him the Chautauqua salute. 
He tried to speak but cheer followed cheer and salute 
salute, until it seemed as if he would grow weary of wait- 
ing for an opportunity of making himself heard. When 
quiet was finally restored, modest, unassuming Father En- 
deavor Clark gave us his splendid address. How I wish 
you might every one have heard it! 

All the immeasurable success of the past he attributed 
to God alone. ‘*Thevery scope and reach,” said he, refer- 
ring to the movement, ‘‘ preclude vanity and boastfulness 
as a vastly bounteous crop can be attributed by the farmer 
ovly to God’s fruitful soil and sun and rain. But,” he 
added, ‘success brings its own responsibilities. If the 
crop is large the duties of stewardship are also large.” 
Then by advocating all that is noblest and truest and best 
Dr. Clark suggested ways of raising the Christian Endeavor 
standard still higher. Time forbids my dwelling upon 
them in detail. These are the heads. 

Devotion first—humble, unselfish devotion to the cause 
of Christ. 

Bible study next.—Through loyalty to God and his Word 
past successes have been attained. 

Adherence to Principle.—As every plant has a root, so 
every Endeavor Society has a root. You might as well ex- 
pect a plant to grow strong and vigorous if you hack away 
at its roots, as an Endeavor Society to grow strong without 
its cardinal principles. And yet some people have not only 
pulled up the Society to look at its roots, but have delib- 
erately cut off one or more of them. [ts God-ordained pur- 
pose is to make religion the first thing in one’s life ; to place 
it before business, before social pleasures, before school and 
before amusements. There is one supreme thing in the 
world, and that is the service of the Master. 

Citizenship and missionary interests were also dwelt 
upon most earnestly, and then in closing Dr. Clark gave 
again, as the motto for the year, ‘‘ One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,” repeating most emphatic- 
ally the words “* ALL YE.” 

After another introduction, to which most enthusiastic 
response was made, and a hush for silent prayer, Mr. 
Moody spoke upon “* Necessity of Bible Study.” Ican only 
take time for two or three points that he made. 

He said Le rejoiced that the sun shines now on more 
Bibles than ever before. To the Bible he advised every 
Endeavorer to go for food and strength. ‘‘ Learn to feed 
yourself from it,” he said. Take for a year twelve great 
doctrines like, for instance, ‘‘ Justification,” ‘* the Atone- 
ment,” or “the Resurrection,” and spend one month on 
each. Beable to disarm your enemies by saying ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” He used as an illustration the story of a 
man who appeared with two bees, one of which was nat- 
ural, the other, a wonderful, buzzing production of art. 
The man demanded that some one select the living bee. A 
quick-witted hearer instantly went in search of a flower, to 
which the living bee hastened. “A true child of God,” 
said Mr. Moody, ‘“‘ wants honey every time.” 

With brief reference to the hope of having the Conven- 
tion of 1897, at San Francisco, and with another grand se- 
lection of song, followed by the benediction, the inspiring 
meeting of Thursday evening closed. 

Woopstock, CONN. 
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Tui spirit in which the leaders of the colored 
Churches are taking up the work for their race has been set 
forth in no better form than by Bishop Walters, of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in his address at the 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Boston. He opened 
with a plea for the name Afro-Americans for his people, 
and paid a hearty tribute to the cordial support of many of 
the Southern whites, quoting especially Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton’s recent speech, and expressed the belief that while 
others evidently felt very differently, as was manifest in 
not a few instances of oppression, still sympathy with his 
race was increasing on the part of the best element in the 
South. Most significant of all was his assertion that upon 
the Afro-American himself rests the responsibility of prep - 
aration for worthy citizenship, for the securing of his civil 
and political rights, social equality, industrial training, 
the elevation of his home and the development of a genuine 
religious life. While whites may assist and do much good, 
they cannot take the place of wise, aggressive action on the 
part of the colored people themselves. This is to be accom- 
plished, he said, by education, the development of personal 
character, by the acquisition of wealth and by wise agita- 
tion. According to his statements they have 2,112,276 pu- 
pils in the common schools, colleges and other institutions 
of high grade throughout thecountry ; 32,000 teachers and 
about the same mumber of intelligent preachers. While 
not failing to recognize the difficulties in the way Bishop 
Walters’s outlook was distinctly hopefu] and encouraging. 
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THE Baptist Young People’s Union of America held its 
Fifth International Convention at Baltimore, J uly 18th- 
2ist inclusive. It is called “International” because Can- 
ada as well as the United States is represented. This Con- 
vention differs from a Christian Endeavor convention, 
which is simply a mass meeting, in being a strictly dele- 
gated body. Visitors are admitted to the floor, but only 
those wearing delegates’ badges are entitled to vote; anda 
delegate’s badge can be obtained only by those who present 
proper credentials from society or church. It also differs 
from an Epworth League convention in that, while it is 
strictly denominational, it is not exclusively denomina- 
tional. All Baptist young people, whatever their form of 
local organization or if unorganized, are welcomed to 
memtership in it. Local societies affiliated with the 
B. Y. P. U. A. are still free to enjoy any interdenomina- 
tional privileges such as Christian Endeavor offers, which 
are denied to its members by the Epworth League. 

There has been the same rapid growth in numbers in the 
Baptist Union conventions that has marked Christian En- 
deavor. Begioning with 1,500 delegates at Chicago four 
years ago, the attendance rose to 5,714 enrolled delegates at 
Toronto last year, and this year reached 6,559. There were 
also a large number of unevrolled visitors and excursion- 
ists, estimated at 2,000. 

The annual report of the Board of Managers showed that 
the growth has not been merely numerical. For several 
years there has been an attempt to raise a Foundivg Fund 
of $50,000, to put the work once for all on a self-supporting 
basis. Up to last year $18,423 had been raised ; during the 
last year $14,358 were added, and it is confidently hoped 
that another year will make the completion of the fuad. 

The work of the Baptist Union is largely educational. It 
attempts to make the young people who come within the 
circle of its influence not only loyal Baptists but intelli- 
gent Baptists. To accomplish this. it conducts three 
courses of study, somewhat on the Chautauqua plan, 
through its organ, The Baptist Union, a Bible Readers’ 
course, a Conquest Missionary course, a Sacred Literature 
course. The Jatter is designed to instruct young Baptists 
in denominational principles and history. Regular exam- 
inations are conducted each year in June, and banners are 
awarded to societies that excel in these examinations. In 
the year just closed there was a great increase of the stu- 
dents in these courses, and 9,064 examination papers were 
submitted—a gain of nearly 300 per cent. over the year pre- 
vious, ‘he annual report, besides giving these facts, out- 
lines the work to be undertaken iu these courses during 
the coming year. 

The success of the organizatian is largely due to the skill 
and energy of two men. The first and only President of the 
Union is Mr. John H. Chapman, a young business man of 
Chicago, whose consecrated zeal and wise leadership have 
won the confidence and esteem of Baptists everywhere. From 
the first the Rev. Frank L. Wilkins, D.D., has been the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Union, and to his fruitful mind and 
incessant labors we owe the success of the Christian Cul- 
ture Courses. As a matter of course, the Convention 
showed its appreciation of these two faithful servants by 
re electing them. 

It has been said that no one man could tell the story of 
the battle of Gettysburz, because no one man could see 
more than a small part ofit. It is much the same with a 
great convention. There are many simultaneous meetings, 
to begin with ; andevenin asingle gathering of 10,000 peo- 
ple much will escape a single pair of eyes and ears however 
vigilantly they are used. To report what was said and 
done would fill an entire issue of THE INDEPENDENT; mere- 
ly to catalog the names of speakers and titles of their 
addresses weuld more than fill the available space; de- 
scriptive summary is obviously the sole resource. 

Baltimore had no hall large enough to accommodate the 
Convention, so the meetings were held in alarge tent, 
pitched near Druid Hill Park. This was said to be seated 
for 10,000 persons, and at times there were fully 2,000 more 
standing. Policemen estimated that on one evening not 
fewer than 25,000 people were on the grounds. In adjoining 
booths there were interesting exhibits of our denomina- 
tional missionary and educational institutions, which at- 
tracted many visitors from the city, who were unable to get 
into the tent, or had come out of curiosity mainly. Asan 
auditorium, the tent wasa failure, and the meetings were 
somewhat less orderly and intense than they would easily 
have been uuder better conditions. Probably the experi- 
ment will not be repeated, at least in the near future. 

Three sessions were held on Thursday, the first day. The 
morning session was given to the addresses of welcome one 
always hears on such occasions, a brief address by the Presi- 
dent, the report of the managers, and addresses moving 
its adoption. These last were made by the Rev. O. C.S. 
Wallace, the new Chancellor of McMaster University, 
and Roland D. Grant, D.D., of Portland, Ore. The 
afternoon was devoted to benevolence and evangelism, 
addresses being made on “‘ Money and the Kingdom,” by 
the Rev. Frederick L. Anderson, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
“The Bible Method of Winning Souls,” by Johnston 
Myers, D.D., of Chicago. The evening was an educa- 
tional session, divided between presentation of banners to 
junior societies and two addresses, one by Prof. J. M. 
Stifler, D.D., of Crozer Theological Seminary, on ‘‘Hopewell 

Academy and its Successors ; or, the Relation of Baptists 
to Higher Learning,’ and the other by Russell H. Conwell, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, on “ Wanted, Trained Leaders.” 

On Friday there were morning and evening sessions in 
the tent. Tbe morning was given to the“ salutation of the 
flags,” or reports from the various delegations by States 
and Provinces. The State and Provincial Unions have 
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banners, which were borne to the platform by young ladies, 

and as each State was reached on theroll call the banner 

was displayed and an appointed speaker made a one-minute 

report. In the evening there was more presentation of 

banners, followed by missionary addresses by the Rev. Drs, 
B. Wharton, of Norfolk, Va., and A. C. Dixon, of Brook- 
yn. 

In the afternoon twelve ‘‘ Workers’ Conferences” were 
held in as many churches for the discussion of such parts of 
young people’s work as prayer-meetings, instruction, social 
work, systematic and proportionate giving. The intense 
heat we have had all through the convention seriously di- 
minished the attendance at some of these conferences, tho 
others were well attended and interesting. Generally 
speaking, these are one of the most practical features of the 
Convention, and productive of the most lasting good. 

On Saturday there was but one session in the tent in the 
morning. Its main feature was a historical address by 
B. H. Conoll, D.D., of Waco, Tex., on the ‘‘ History of the 
First GreatAmendment; or,the Relation of Baptists to Good 
Government in America,” which was rather strong than in- 
teresting. This session marked the conclusion ofa spirited 
but good-humored contest for future conventions. Provi- 
dence and Milwaukee wanted it for 96, while Denver and 
Brooklyn were rivals for 97. The New Yorkers made a 
‘combine’ with Milwaukee, and Providence had enough 
Yankee shrewdness to adopt the same tactics and unite 
with Denver. That made the contest very interesting; but 
the Board of Managers finally voted, all but unanimously, 
for Milwaukee ’96 and Brooklyn ‘97. 

Sacurday afternoon and evening were given to State and 
department rallies. The young people appear to have an 
insatiable appetite for meetings at these conventions, and 
devote themselves to their business with great zeal and 
persistence, sight-seeing being quite incidental and sub- 
sidiary. All of these rallies were well attended ; some of 
them were crowded. 

Toe pulpits of the evangelical churches of the city and 
suburbs were almost all occupied on Sunday morning by 
ministers in attendance upon the Convention, and many 
were similarly filled againin the evening. The committee 
having the matter in charge say that they had over 250 
applications for preachers (including both services), and 
had great difficulty in supplying the demand. 

Sessions were held in the tent afternoon and evening. 
In the afternoon an address was delivered by Prof, F. H. 
Kerfoot, D.D , of Louisville, Ky., and the Convention Ser- 
mon was preached by P. S. Henson, UV.D., of Chi- 
cago. In the evening came the annual address of President 
Chapman and the consecration service, with a roll call of 
States and Provinces, and responses by the delegations in 
abody. This is usually a very impressive scene, but this 
year the closing meeting fell far short of the fervor and 
spirit of some previous years. The tent was so large, and 
the confusion was at times so great, that not all the efforts 
of Secretary Williams, who has a genius for doing these 
things, could preserve order and. make the responses gener- 
ally audible. 

While, therefore, the Convention just closed marks a 

large numerical advance on all former gatherings, it dis- 
tinctly falls below the meeting at Toronto last year in 
spiritual power. This can be due tothe unavoidable de- 
fects of the place of meeting. A great tent is not a suitable 
meeting- place for a religious convention, and a small tent 
would be useless. Citiesare likely to be chosen for future 
conventions that can offer ample hall accommodations. 
. In addition to the regular sessions already noted there 
have been morning prayer-meetings—six sunrise meetings 
Friday and Saturday, and a meeting in the tent at 8:30 
Sunday morning. These have been largely attended, and 
many delegates have been heard to say that they were both 
the most enjoyable and the most profitable part of the 
Convention. 

The Baptist physicians of the city united during the 
Convention to form a medical corps, and established two 
hospital tents on the grounds where immediate medical aid 
could be given to any who needed it. They had from thirty 
to fifty cases each day, some of them urgent; and their 
labor of love is here recorded as a hint to other cities that 
may hereafter make preparations to entertain a midsum- 
mer religious convention. 

A report was spread, both before and during the Conven- 
tion, that the Baptist Union had decided to draw the color 
line acd receive only white delegates. This is a mistake— 
it is charitable to call it that. I shook hands with two 
colored delegates from Brooklyn, and walked by their side 
in the New York delegation to the tent on Thursday morn- 
ing, and saw others there, duly badged as delegates and in 
the possession of all rights that any white delegate enjoyed. 
There were not very many black faces in the Convention, it 
is true, but all whocame were welcomed. The color line 
has not been drawn by the B. Y. P. U. A., whatever any- 
body may say to the contrary. It would require a vote of 
the Convention and a change of constitution to do that, 
and for one I should like to see the Baptist who would ven- 
ture to propose such a thing. The Union still invites all 
Baptist young people to send representatives to its annual 
gatherings, and to share in its great work of ‘‘ the unifica- 
tion of Baptist young people, their increased spirituality, 
their stimulation in Christian service, their edification in 
Scripture knowledge, their instruction in Baptist history 
and doctrine, and their enlistment in missionary activity 
through existing denominational organizations.” 

CHESTER, PENN. 
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A SUNDAY Rest Association has been formed in the 
city of Venice, composed of influential professional and 
business men, who have unanimously resolved to petition 
the House of Deputies and the Senate to pass a law mak- 
ing complete observance of Sunday compulsory. Inter- 
esting characteristics of this movement are that it is not 
imperial but local and optional, due to personal, altho 
royal, example and influence, and that it promises to result 
in statutory enactment. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT a recent meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, in Buffalo, a communication was sent to Mayor 
Strong and Police Commissioner Roosevelt, expressing its 
bearty support of their action in enforcing the excise law, 
and especially the protection of Sunday asa day of rest. 


....Mr. L. D. Wishard, the secretary of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, aud 
Mr. J. R. Mott, the collegiate secretary, left last week for 
a foreign trip. They expect to attend Students’ Confer- 
ences at Keswick, England, at Cassells, Germany, and at 
Stockholm. Special interest gathers about this last meet- 
ing, as itis under the auspices of the royal family, who 
have taken hold of the work with great energy. Mr. Mott 
will then take the round tour through India, China and 
Japan. Mr. Wishard’s plans further than Europe are not 
yet settled. 


....At the last Presbyterian General Assembly there 
was a committee appointed to consider the relation of the 
Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Societies to the Church, 
there being a feeling on the part of a great many that there 
was danger of their being alienated from their loyalty to 
their own Church. At the Presbyterian rally in Boston, 
when 10,000 members of the Presbyterian Endeavor Socie- 
ties assembled, resolutions were passed expressing their 
lovalty to their own Church home and their desire that the 
General Assembly should give to the Endeavor Societies 
full ecclesiastical recognition. 


....The Signal, the daily paper started in Paris in the 
interest of Protestantism, has met with severe difficulty, 
and was threatened with suspension. Friends, however, 
have come forward and secured additional support, and it 
is hoped that it will continue its work. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the Frepch soldiers, on leaving Madagascar, 
were supplied at Marseilles by the Protestant pastor with 
copies of the New Testament. Itis also significant that 
the Roman Catholic bishops are loudly expressing their an- 
ticipation that Madagascar will come under the authority 
of the Pope as the result of tbis war. 


_...It is stated that Cardinal Vaughan previous to the 
elections in Eogland sent instructions to his priests to use 
their influence tothrow over home rule for the present and 
support only those candidates who will vote for the sub- 
sidizing of Roman Catholic schools from the rates or taxes. 
The Christian World, in commenting upon this, called it 
an alliance between the Catholic vote and the High Church 
party to get control of national education and throw it 
back into the denominational and reactionary channel, 
and urged Liberals and especially Nonconformists to recog- 
nize the gravity of the issue and put forth every effort for 
victory. 


....The total number of delegates at the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church in Boston was 
599. The number of unions represented was 540, and the 
number of States 27. The largest number of delegates 
was naturally from Massachusetts—183, representing 65 
unions ; next comes New York, with 76 delegates from 33 
unions; Maine and Pennsylvania, each 53 delegates from 
20 unions; two come from Colorado, one from Kansas, 
three from Texas, one from Oregon, one from Virginia 
and one from Washington. The meetings throughout 
were characterized by great enthusiasm, and an earnest 
devotiou to aggressive Christian life. 


....In order to meet the question as how best to unite 
the male membership of a congregation, which is so often 
latent in force, into united, intelligent, enthusiastic action 
in church work, the Rev. Arthur C. Ludlow, of Cleveland, 
O., has suggested a ‘‘ men’s league,” with different com- 
mittees holding regular meetings for the purpose of aid- 
ing the pastor and securing attendance upon services, 
to plan for popular beneficial services, to welcome 
strangers, increase intelligence touching all philan- 
thropic and social movements, and rouse general and sys- 
tematic iuterest in charitable and m:ssionary efforts. He 
suggests that this men’s league might help out the Ladies’ 
Home Missionary Society in securing what is so often de- 
sired, a pulpit suit and male outfit in general for the fron- 
tier missionaries; that tbe social receptions should not be 
left entirely to the ladies, but that the men may thus be- 
come the hosts. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Church in this country has 
met with a severe loss in the death of Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
rector of the Church of the Incarnation in this city. Dr. 
Brooks was a younger brother of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, whom he resembled in many respects— 
in his devotion to his work, in his ability, and many per- 
sonal characteristics. He has been connected with the 
church in this city for twenty years, coming to it at the 
age of thirty, and during that time it has become wealthy 
and powerful. Its annual contributions, aside from pew 
rent, amount, it is said, to over $30,000. Dr. Brooks has not 
published very much, but a volume of sermons has met 
with good sale. For some time he has been in poor health 
and sailed recently for Europe in the hope of gaining 
strength. On his arrival in England, however, he grew 
worse, and started almost immediately on his return, feel- 
ing that he could not survive. He died on the voyage. 
The body was embalmed and brought to this city for 
burial. 

....The fourth anoual session of the Catholic Summer 
School of America has now been in session for two weeks 
at Plattsburgh, N. Y. Tbe program for the two weeks 
included lectures on ‘‘ The Externai Relations of the Early 
Church ”’; ‘* The Pnilosophy of Literature ”’; “‘ Science and 
Mechanics ”’; ‘‘ The International Development of the Early 
Church”: ‘‘ The Beginnings of Early Literature,” and 
** Physiology.”” Among the lecturers and preachers have 
been Chancellor James F. Loughlin, D.D., of Pmiladel- 
phia; the Rev. W. H. O'Connell, of B ston; the Rev. 
Clareace E. Woodman, of the Paulist Fathers, of this 
city; the Rev. Prof. Hugh Henry, of Overbrook, Penn., 
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and others. Mgr. Satolli, whoopened the school, has ex- 
pressed his deep interest in it and his confidence in its 
great value. The Columbian Catholic Summer School at 
Madison, Wis., has also been in session. Among the topics 
are “Science and Dogma,” ‘Historic Development of 
Catholic Popular Education before the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” ‘“ The Monastic Institutions,” ‘‘ Magna Charta and 
the Church,” “Christianity and Buddhism,” “Joan of 
Arc ” and “The Spanish Inquisition.” 


....Some figures from Secretary J. W. Baer’s report to 
the Christian Endeavor Society will interest our readers. 
The increase in the pumber of societies last year was 7,750, 
making the total 41,229. Of these 4712 are in other lands; 
Great Britain heading the list with 2.645, including 180 in 
Wales, 112 in Scotland and 53 in Ireland. Australia re- 
ports 1,509, New York 117, Madagascar 93, France 64, West 
India Islands 63, Japan 59, Turkey 39, China 32, Africa 30, 
Mexico 25. Only five countries, Italy, Russia, Ice'and, 
Sweden and Greece, were not represented. In thiscountry 
Pennsylvania leads with 4.139, New York 3.822, Ohio 2 787, 
Illinois 2,446, Indiana 1,762, lowa 1,563, Massachusetts 
1,309, etc. The Junior Societies number in this country 
8,859, in Canada 339 and in other lands 224. The total mem- 
bership is said to be 2,473,740. Looking at the denomina- 
tions the Presbyterians lead with 5,283 Young People's 
Societies and 2,269 Junior Societies; the Congregational- 
ists have 3,990 Young People’s Societies and 1,905 Junior 
Societies ; the Disciples of Christ and Christians have 
2,687 and 862; the Baptists 2,686 and 801: Methodists 931 
and 391. The next in orderare the Methodist Protestants, 
Lutherans, Cumberland Presbyterians and so on. 


....At the Christian Endeavor Convention at Boston the 
Trustees of the United Society by a unanimous vote adopt- 
ed an appeal to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for full interdenominational feliowship. 
The appeel emphasizes the’ facts that the Society is only a 
federation of Christian young people within various evan- 
gelical churches ; that each individual society is under the 
exclusive control of the denomination to which it belongs: 
that the Board of Trustees are merely a bureau of informa- 
tion and committee for general suggestion. It urges that 
the movement is a practical illustration of the possibility 
of Christian spiritual unity without absolute uniformity 
or centralization of authority, and yet that it needs heart- 
to heart and face-to face contact. Recognizing the great 
spiritual life of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Trus- 
tees earnestly desire a fuller interdenominational fellow- 
ship such as can never be gained by a mass of miscella- 
neons societies, but needs unity of purpose and common 
channelsof work. They urge that the Christian Endeavor 
movement, never having carried a merely denominational 
color, aud being a distinctly spiritual movement, accept- 
ing only such societies as are willing to accept its princi- 
ples and main ways of work and are under the control of 
the evangelical bodies to which they belong,offers a pecul- 
iar opportunity for this fellowship, without peril to de- 
nominationval loyalty. In view of the fact that the Meth- 
odist churches are the only ones in which the Endeavor 
Societies are not increasing the Trustees conclude by ask- 
ing the General Conference to take into careful considera- 
tion the question of adding the name of Christian En- 
deavor to the distinctive denominational name of the 
Methodist Young People’s Societies. The appeal is signed 
by the following trustees: E. R. Dille, D.D. (Methodist 
Episcopal); N. Boynton, DD. (Congregational); J. F. 
Cowan, J.D. (Methodist Protestant); John Henry Barrows, 
D.D. (Presbyterian); J. T. Beckley, D.D. (Baptist): Teunis 
S. Hamlin, D.D. (Presbyterian); Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
D.D. (Reformed Episcopal): Prof. J. L. Howe (Southern 
Presbyterian); the Rev. W. W. Andrews (Methodist, of Can- 
ada); J. Z. Tyler, D.D. (Disciples of Christ); the Rev. Canon 
J. B. Richardson (Protestant Episcopal); the Rev. J. M. 
Lowden (Free Baptist); M. M. Binford (Friends); James 
L. Hill, D D. (Congregational); the Rev. H. B. Grose (Bap- 
tist); the Rev. William Patterson (Canadian Presbyterian); 
Wayland Hoyt, D D. (Baptist); H. C. Farrar, D.D. (Metho- 
dist Episcopal); W. H. McMiilav, D.D. (United Presby- 
terian); W. J. Darby, D D. (Cumberland Presbyterian): 
M. Rhodes, D D. (Lutheran); Gilby C. Kelly, D.D. (Metho- 
dist Episcopal, South); the Rev. Rufus W. Miller (Re- 
formed Church in the United Scates): the Rev. H F. Shupe 
(United Brethren); Pres. William R. Harper, LL.D. (Bap- 
tist). 

...-Aceording to The Church Standard, there is some 
danger of a sectional issue being raised in the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. There ap- 
pears to be the feeling on the part of some in the East that 
the dioceses in the West are proportionately too powerful. 
In order to understand the situation, it should be stated 
that the General Convention consists of two Houses—the 
House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties; the deputies being chosen by the diocesan convention. 
Every diocese, regardless of the number of clergymen and 
communicants within its bounds, is entitled to eight depu- 
ties, four clerical and four lay. Lookiug now at the situa- 
tion according to the Year-book of the current year, and 
dividing the dioceses into 19 Eastern, 19 Western and 14 
Southern, including in the Eastern dioceses those lying in 
the States bordering the Atlantic from Maine to Maryland, 
the clergy number in the Eastern dioceses 2,420; in the 
Western, 1,075, and in the Southern, 570. The communi- 
cants number in the Eastern dioceses 355.000, in the West- 
ern, 134,000, and in the Southern, 67,000. Ia the Convention, 
however, the Western dioceses have an equal number of 
representatives with the Eastern, so that, on comparison, 
while the number of clergy in the Eastern dioceses out- 
number those in the Western by more than two to one, yet 
their representation in the General Convention is the 
same; so that, as a matter of fact, The Stand- 
ard asserts, every clergymen in the Western dio- 
cese has twice as much power in the government of the 
Church as any in the Eastern dioceses. The dispropor tion 
of lay representation is indeed greater, for the number of 
communicants in the Eastern dioceses is nearly three times 
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as great asitisin the Western, so that 26 laymen at the 
West have as much power in the government of the Church 
as 74in the Fast. As a result Eastern dioceses have not for 
the last twenty-seven years had a majority in either house 
of the General Convention. The question then comes up 
whether the object of this agitation is to secure for the 
West the administration of the business affairs of the 
Church. Inthis connection it is noted that the contribu- 
tions, omitting !ezacies and specials, for foreign missions 
were, in the Eastern dioceses, $115 529; in the Western 
dioceses, $12,504, and in the Southern dioceses, 7,495; for 
domestic missions in the Eastern dioreses, 153.395 ; in the 
Western dioceses, $13,170, and in the Southern dioceses, 
$6,512. So that nearly seven times as much money was 
contributed for the work of the Church in the 19 dioceses 
of the East as was given in the 33 other dioceses of the 
country. The Church Standard thinks that if agitation is 
persisted in it will result in an effort for proportionate 
representation, which would give to the Eastern dioceses 
their fair proportion according to the number of commu- 
nicants. Itis also stated that the size of the Eastern dio- 
ceses is becoming so great that sub-division will be neces- 
situated; in that case a somewhat more even proportion 
may be secured. 








Missions. 
MISSIONARY WORK IN MANCHOURIA. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS—RELATIONS 
OF BOTH TO THE PEOPLE MOST CORDIAL—STUR- 
DY CHARACTER OF CONVERTS-—SOLID FOUN- 
DATIONS LAID—GREAT VALUE OF MEDI- 

CAL WORK—SIMPLICITY AND PURITY 
OF LIFE OF MISSIONARIES. 








BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER, 





(The following article was written by an intelligent, unpreju- 
diced gentleman, who spent some months in Manchuria on 
business, and who not only made good use of his eyes, but took 
pains to gather information about missionary work.—Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT.] 

NEws from this far-away northernmost province of 
China is to-day eagerly sought for by many eyes all over 
the world, for just now it isthe seat of the war hetween 
China and Japan. One influence of the war likely to be 
overlooked by Westerners is its effect upon the religious 
teaching that bas vigorously been pushed in China during 
the wh ole of this century, tho conversiors to the Christian 
faith can be traced back three hundred years. Having 
had a sojourn of several months in Mancburia, and having 
had a particularly good opportunity to investigate the 
manner of teaching of the two great branches of the Chris- 
tian Church, I feel that there are many things connected 
therewith that will be of general interest to the outside 
world, In pot being a missionary wyself, and feeling no 
prejudice whatever concerning either side, I feel capable of 
giving an unbiased view of what I have learned of their 
work. The war has driven all the Protestant missionarie< 
in Manchuria to the port of Newchwang (more properly 
called Yingtsu), the main southern port of Manchuria. 
The Catholics have mainly stuck to their posts scattered 
over the interior: but they, too, have congregated here all 
of the Sisters of Charity who work in connection with their 
Church; for, while running great risk with their own 
live>, the Bishop and priests were unwillipg to subject 
these defenseless women to the same, or probably greater 
risk. Besides, Newchwang has a large Catholic church, 
where three priests officiate, a school for adult Chinese 
who desire to become Christians, and a large orphan 
asylum and school carried on by a few of those good 
women, the Sisters of Mercy. Hence, I say, a stuy of 
several months in that city has afforded a good opportun- 
ity to learn much of the workings of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. As the former were the first in the field, itis 
not out of place to give them first place in this cursory de- 
scription of their work and its results. In 1838 Pope Greg- 
ory XVI made Manchuria a separate diocese and handed it 
over to the French Société des Missions Etrangéres, and 
soun thereafter the first Bishop and Vicar Apostolic was 
nominated. At that time there were no churches or scbools 
or priests in Manchuria. It is said that the first Catholic 
priest visited Manchuria, about 1620, but he was prubably 
only a visitor from Peking. There is, however, in Liao- 
tong, a la ge city near Moukden, the capital, an old man 
whose family have been Christians of the Catholic faith for 
nine generations. 

Many priests were sent out from France, and to record 
the sufferings and death from violence and the deadly ty- 
phus fever would require a book in itself. However, 
churches and orphanages were built, and about 1875 large 
reinforcements arrived and gave a new impetus to the 
work. 

The Catholics set about their work in a different way 
from the Protestants. Their main endeavor is to keep the 
families of existing Catholics true to the faith, and to de- 
pend for its extension and diffusion on the bringing up of 
orphan children, whom they adopt or buy ia Jarge numbers. 
These children are cared for and taught by the Sisters of 
Mercy. They are taught useful trades and, aside from re- 
ligious teaching, such a school for orphans is of the greatest 
possible good to the community and the world at large. A 
few of the best and brightest boys are selected and edu- 
cated in Latin and theology, with a view of entering the 
priesthood, To day the French priests are assisted in their 
work by a number of native priests, probably amounting 
to ten. 

Sometimes adults become tired of idolatry, and are at- 
tracted to the Catholic Church, perhaps through a friend, 
perhaps because of its good visiole works, and present 
themselves for teaching and instruction, which is always 
most gladly given. But in the main there is among the 


Catholics in Manchuria no direct work of evangelizing. 
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There is little or no preaching to the heathen, the 
churches being reserved for the converts only, and, of 
course, for the orpbans, for these latter are brought up 
Catholics from infancy. At the Catholic mission here 
there are more than three hundred orphans, and to witness 
their devotion at the Church services is a most impressive 
and convincing spectacle. They join in the hymns, sing- 
ing them mainly in Chinese, tho some can sing in both 
Latin and French. Farms are attached to some of the or- 
phanages, and, as said before, they are capitally managed 
by the Sisters of Mercy. The children are kept clean and 
neat, and those of the mission at this place look rosy and 
chubby and cheery—a striking contrast to-the children one 
sees every duy in the streets and public squares. The train- 
ing they receive is of the highest possible value, raising, as 
it does. so many moral and God-fearing men and women 
among arace eminently cruel, selfish,and prone to self-indul- 
gence and grossimmoralities. As an example of their practi- 
cal teaching, nearly twohundred pairs of yarn gloves were 
knitted by the orphan girls ia the Catholic mission at New- 
chwang, and supplied to the sailors on the United States 
steamship “ Petrel,” which wintered in a mud dock at that 
port. 

In the Roman Catholic churches images and decorations 
are sparinyly used. It has often been assumed that it was 
by their ue that the Romanists could so successfully 
appeal to the Pagan mind. In Manchuria, at least, such is 
not the case. The churches themselves are plainly and 
substantially built, in a pleasing style of architecture (a 
French priest was tbe architect of them all), and all show 
evidence of taste and good sense in their elegant simplicity. 
Inside there are a few rude pictures, perhaps a figure of 
the patron saint of the church, or a small image of the 
Madonna on the altar; excepting these, they are as devoid 
of show and ornamentation as a Methodist chapel. Images 
would be of no assistave2 in converting a Chinaman, in 
fact would be a hindrance to true conversion. 

The Chinese are a thoughtful people, and unless conver- 
sion can be made to convey more t> their minds than the 
substitution of one queen of heaven for another, they are 
not likely to feel the need of a change of faith, and would 
perhaps stay as they are. It is said in their zeal to attract 
converts some of the very early Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries tolerated the worship of ancestors. However this may 
be, at the present day, ancestor worship among their con- 
verts is strictly forbidden. Also, instead of the priest per- 
forming the service in dumb show to a congregation listless 
or perhaps irreverent, as has been seen in some Catholic 
countries, all of the worshipers join heartily iu the service, 
kneeling throughout, and singing the responses and hymns 
in Chinese. Oaly on very great occasions, such as Christ 
mas or Easter, is the service done in Latin. 

The example set by the priests in their daily lives is very 
fine. They are uniformly kind and considerate, and live 
up to their teachings of brotherly love. They live lives of 
the greatest austerity and self-denial; their rooms are cold 
and bare; their food is plain and simple. Once ever they 
have said good-by to their friends in France, it is forever ; 
_ for they never dream of taking a leave of absence or visit- 
ing again their native land. They are exiles for the whole 
of their lives. They have indeed forsaken all this world’s 
goods—houses acd brethren and sisters and father and 
mother and country for Jesus’ name’s sake. 

The attitude of the Cathelic missionaries toward the 
Mandarins, or officials, has always been rather different 
from that of their Protestant brethren. Many years ago 
some learned Jesuits were employed by the Chinese Em- 
peror Koughi as surveyors, etc. They enjoyed the rank 
and privileges of Mandarins, from which it has almost be- 
come a custom for priestg to assume an official dignity. At 
any rate, they correspond with the local magistracy, and 
when ooe of their converts is mixed up ina case, they do 
what they can at the courts iu his favor. At any rate, in 
Manchuria they have certainly succeeded in getting a large 
per cent. of the local tax rates remitted to their flock, on 
the plea that money is spent in idol worship and ceremonies 
to which the converts have conscientious objections. They 
are popular with the common people, and tho perhaps dis- 
liked by the Mandarins and ruling class, they are let alone. 
Many, tho not all, of the priests, dress like the Chinese and 
wear the queue, cr pigtail. A personal acquaintance with 
two of them at Yingtsu showed them to be zealous, high- 
mioded Christians, devoting their energies and their lives 
to the good of religion and mankind. 

The general result of about fifty years’ work in Man- 
churia is as follows: The number of Catholic Christians 
has been raised from a very few to about 15,000. The num- 
ber of boys and girls in orphanages is about 1,500, this not 
including between two and three hundred infants. Their 
returns show that about 400 adults are converted to their 
faith annually. As far as is possible, the families and flocks 
of their converts are frequently visited and helped and en. 
couraged in their lives of Christian faith. 

The Roman Catholic faith bears a stately name among 
the Chinese—Chu Chiao, or the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven—while they call that of the Protestant missionaries 
the Yehsu Chiao, or the religion of Jesus. 

In Manchuria the Protestant missions are much younger 
than those of the Catholics. Newchwang was made a 
treaty port or opened to foceigners in 1861. Shortly after 
that the Scotch Bible Society sent a colporter to Manchu- 
ria. Other Scotch missionaries followed, and shortly after 
the Irish Presbyterians came into the field, and both estab- 
lished themselves in that city. There are now many mis- 
sionaries of both of these branches of the Presbyterian 
Church established in the interior, notably at places the 
names of which the present war has made familiar to all 
the world, such as Moukden, Liaotong, Hai Cheng, and 
many others. The two branches are on the most amicable 
terms, aud divide the country between them. They are ac- 
tively employed in spreading a knowledge of Christian 
doctrines in city, market place and village. 

They have reason to be proud, not so much of the num- 
ber of their converts, as of the contrast observable in the 
attitude of the people toward them, and of the bright pros- 
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pects ahead. There is a school for Chinese children, both- 
boys and girls, at Moukden, and the following of each soci- 
ety of missionaries in their respective localities are almost 
schools in themselves. 

Mainly their converts are robust Christians, men who 

tieve from thorough conviction. They distrust the truth 
of the Gospel narrative many times and argue out the the- 
ory of redemption from different standpoints before they 
will acknowledge themselves conquered. 

The baptisms are confined almost exclusively to adults, 
for the Presbyterians are very strict in permitting entrance 
into the Church. The Chinaman’s heart may be touched 
by the infinite pathos of the story of Christ; be may ex- 
hibit all the signs of firm belief and of repentance from 
sin, but that isnot enough. The kindly and devoted but 
withal hardheaded missionary—be he Scotch or Irish— 
knows full well that emotion and genuine conviction may 
be too easily confounded. Therefore, the neophyte must 
not only put himself on trial, as it were, for a con-iderable 
period, but is required to pass an examination in the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke and the Epistle to the Romans. In case of 
doubt as to his sincerity, or of failure to reach the required 
standard of theological knowledge on his part, baptism is 
denied him Thisis laying a foundation deep and solid, 
and the erection of this high standard merits great praise 
to thestern common sense of the missionaries, who refuse 
to be tempted by the prospect of adding so many more con- 
verts to their flock, or of displayinga large yearly outcome 
of work. 

In other parts of China this does not hold true. Much 
time is spent in teaching secular learning to heathen chil- 
dren and young men, who auvtend to get an education 
cheaply rather than to seek after Christ. As aconsequence 
they learn but do not grasp, or care to grasp, the great 
trutbs of religion, and so abandon it fora position that 
their education may enable them to obtain as translator or 
salesman in a shop or store. But here in Manchuria it is en- 
deavored to make each convert a missionary among hisown 
people. I have learned from members of the mission who 
have had long experience in Manchuria, that of about two 
thousand that have been baptized in the last fifteen years 
perbaps ouly a small per cent. owe their conversion pri- 
marily and chiefly to foreign missionaries. Converts be- 
come apostles, and so widely extend their influence. Na- 
tive influence is a most potent factor, and a mission which 
has those ageats at work is sure of success. 

S:reet preaching in towns is not customary in Man- 
churia. It would attract hostile or at least troublesome 
crowds. S» the Presbyterians construct open meeting 
houses on the main streets, open to all, where scoffers and 
seekers after truth may sit side by side and listen, Such 
lecture rooms are found in other parts of China, where 
native teachers sit expounding the teachings and doctrines 
of Confucius. Any wayfarer can come in, take his seat, 
listen quietly, smoking or spitting the while, and when he 
is tired may go out. In these meeting houses the mission- 
ary or a native elder of the church or a leading member 
sits for hours every day, preaching and arguing with all 
comers. The Chinese like it, and it helps to make the 
purity and reasonableness of the Christian doctrines 
known. 

Connected with the Protestant mission in Manchuria 
there is a medical mission whose work cannot be overesti- 
matedina value. Its objects are two: healing the sick and 
preaching the Gospel. Services for religious instruction 
are held in the waiting room of the dispensary, which are 
largely attended, and at which many copies of the Bible 
are.sold. From a spiritual point of view, more success is 
attained among the in-door patients (those confined to the 
hospital for a longer or shorter time) than among the out- 
door patients. In one year, at Moukden, more than 10,000 
visits were made to the dispensary of the Rev. Dr. Christie 
by patients not connected with the mission ; over 250 oper- 
ations were performed, over a 100 patients were taken in, 
and many visits were made to sick people in the town. 
Tnere are on an average perhaps twenty baptized yearly 
from this one hospital, and many more give evidence of 
being believers. 

At the hospital, also, classes are organized for training 
and instructing assistants, and lectures are given to edu- 
cated and respectabie young men in the town. More than 
one of these assistants has rendered valuable service to the 
many wounded of the Chinese army who have come to the 
port this winter, and who have been treated by the sur- 
geons of the two gun-boats—American and English—sta- 
tioned here, and by the missionary doctors, who, as has 
been before stated, have come for protection. 

At the hospital at Moukden medicines are given free to 
everybody, but the Chinese character attaches little value 
to that which costs little, and so those who are able to pay 
are charged, experience having taught that that is the bet- 
ter policy. To such anextent are the Chinese imbued with 
the idea that gratuitous thiogs are of little account, that 
it is necessary to sell them not only mediciaes, but the 
tracts distributed among them for religious teacbiog, and 
even the Bible itself. 

I have endeavored to present in an unprejudiced way 
something of the methods that characterize the workings 
of two religious sects or denominations in Manchuria. 
The one is carried on by Catholic priests and Sisters of 
Mercy, good men and women, devoting their lives to their 
religion, giving up nothing of faith to comfort or luxury, 
and setting an example in their holy lives that good people 
the world over may regard with advantage to themselves. 
The others are the Presbyterians—Protestants—likewise 
devoting their lives to Christ, many of them married men, 
with their families; and for them, too, it must be said, 
that with their mission houses, with neatly furnished lit- 
tle rooms, with sacred prints and texts decorating the 
wall, with trim little garden, with wife so gentle and kind 
to native women, all these are a means for humanizing 
and civilizing the heathen. Two more directly opposite 
sects of the Christian faith could not well be brought into 
such close proximity—for one may say that Catholicism 
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and Presbyterianism represent the opposite poles of Chris- 
tianity. It isto be regretted that they cannot consolidate, 
but in their several ways both are doing much good and 
honest work, and should have the gratitude and prayers of 
the Christian world. 








Biblical Research. 


SCRIPTURES AND URITICISM. A CONSERVA- 
TIVE VIEW. 


THE fifth and last of a comparatively exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject of the ‘Holy Scriptures and Modern 
Criticism” (Hetlige Schrift und Kritik) from a conserva- 
tive standpoint, from the pen of Professor Volck, of Dorpat, 
appears in the April number of the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift. The series is probably the most representative 
that has appeared from this side of the house for years. 
It ably gives the views of those who, acknowledging that the 
old, traditional claim of wordinspiration and absolute iner- 
rancy of the Scriptures laid upon pusitive biblical scholarship 
a burden too heavy to bear, are willing to recognize the 
human as well as the divine element in the sacred records, 
but insist that the latter’s rights and prerogatives shall in 
nowise be made subject to the former. The problem which 
confronts this newer conservative school is to determine 
exactly how far to yield to the teaching that the Scriptures 
partake of the weaknesses of ordinary literary productions. 
Some of the representatives of the conservative school have 
been thought to have gone too far, among them Kohler, of 
Erlangen, and Klostermann, of Kiel. Volck’s views area 
sober second thought, and his conclusions, which are very 
suggestive and instructive, can be seen in the following 
synopsis: 

1. Theold Testament Scriptures are the documentary 
reports (Urkunden) of the divinely conducted history of 
Israel, the monuments of the revelations and providential 
guidance of God preparing and paving the way for future 
redemption, and as such they are the Word of God for the 
people of God in the process of the development of this re- 
demption, which is the complete revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus. This, then, is the thesis that determines 
the relation of the Scriptures to the Word of God. 

2. As the history of Israel, because its aim is to prepare 
for the coming of Jesus Christ, differs specifically from the 
history of all other peoples, thus, too, the literary monu- 
ments of this history, namely the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, differ from all other literary productions which are 
products of extra-Israelitish life. 

3. The origin of the Scriptures of the Old Testament is 
to be ascribed to the co-operation of the same factors which 
held sway in the historical development of Israel’s history— 
namely, on the one hand, the free unfolding of the divine 
spirit within the communion of believers selected by God— 
i. e., the people of Israel—and, on the other, the free activ- 
ity of the human factor over against this divine revelation. 
This self-manifestation of the Spirit of God in and within 
the sacred writers, who still maintained their individual 
freedom and peculiarities, is called inspiration. 

4. In thecollecting and the canonization of the Sacred 
Scriptures we must recognize a continuous activity of the 
same Holy Spirit to whom we ascribe their origin. 

5. Like ali literatures of antiquity, the Old Testament 
Scriptures also are the Jegitimate objects of critical inves 
tigations. But the background out of which these writings 
grew is that of the historical unfolding of the plans of God 
for the salvation of man; and this must be recognized in 
passing judgment upon them, and he who judges them 
‘“*must himself be a participant in that spiritual life which 
the Old Testament revelation and its historical records 
have brought forth and have perfected in the New Cove- 
nant.” 

6. The investigation of the Scriptures, in the first in- 
stance, pertains to the text. The principles and methods 
of this process are learned from the science and history of 
textual criticism. 

%. The second purpose of biblical investigation is the 
determination of the historical surrounding: conditioning 
the different parts of the collection of sacred writings, the 
answer to the questions as to when, for whom, and by 
whom they were written, under what circumstances they 
were composed, and the purposes in view. The freedom of 
such an investigation dare not be curtailed by traditional 
views on these subjects, nor by marking out of the results 
to be secured as the outcome of the study, ¢. g., through a 
presupposed opinion as to the authenticity or integrity of 
a book. The results of modern criticism are to be consci- 
entiously investigated, and what is found scientifically 
settled is to be accepted; and, in general, the fact of a 
human mediumship in the transmission of the divine reve- 
lation is not to be lost sight of, but is to be estimated at 
its proper valuation. 

8. If the Scriptures are, in their essence, the documentary 
evidences and reports of the communion between God and 
man, as this fact is prepared in the Old Testament phase 
and completed and perfected in the New Testament stage ; 
then, when we are considering the contents of these writ- 
ings—t. e., determining the various steps in the gradual 
development of revelation in word and deed—all the partic- 
ular data in the contents of the Scriptures are to be judged 
in their relation to the historical development of the plan 
of salvation. In relation to this fundamental idea and 
scheme individual data are to be estimated as the sure word 
of God. On the other hand, absolute inerrancy cannot be 
claimed in those cases where matters are mentioned that 
either do not belong to the domain of the historical devel- 
opment of God’s plan of salvation, or, as unessential, in 
nowise affect the substance of this process; or in regard to 
such that pertain to the secular sciences, ¢. ¢., in reporting 
which the sacred writers draw only upon their observation 
of their natural powers and faculties. 

9. Altho the collection of the Sacred Scriptures did not 
take place without the guidance of the Holy Spirit, yet in 
this work the human factor was active to the greatest 
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degree, and accordingly here the possibility of an error is 
all the more possible. 

10. If the investigation of the Scriptures in accordance 
with these principles, their claim to be recognized and ac- 
cepted by the Church, is the business and duty of a scien- 
tific theology which cannot be dispensed with, then, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the faith 
placed by the Church inthe Scriptures as the authorita- 
tive Word of God precedes this scientific investigation, 
which latter can produce only ‘the fides humana, but never 
the fides divina. 

When studied in the light of the discussion of recent 
years, it will beseen that Volck’s statements are all careful- 
ly made and are pregnant of significance. 








Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 5TH. 
THE RETURN OF THE SPIES.—Nomp. 13: 17-20, 23-33, 





GOLDEN TEXT.—“ The Lord is with us ; fear them not.”’— 
Numb. 14: 9. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ The land of Canuan,’’—This means the part 
of Palestine west of the Jordan. “ By the South.”’— 
The South, or the Negeb, was the southern barren part, 
down toward the Dead Sea. “ The mountains,’’—The 
central high region between the coast and the Jordan val- 
ley. From here they went to the northern extreme of 
Palestine, to the road that led to Hamath, and then back 
to the Negeb again, where was this fertile valley of Eshcol. 

—— One cluster.’’—Of course the cluster is represented 
as a very Jarge one, and it had to be carried on a staff be- 
tween two, not so much because of its weight asto protect 
it.“ Forty days.”»—A round number, as we say adozen 
or a month. The fact that they were able to do it 
implies a land full of cities and traveling merchants. 
“Wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh.’”’—Directly 
south of Palestine. -——‘‘ Floweth with milk and honey.”’— 
A figurative expression for great fertility. —‘* The cities 
are fenced.”’—Walled. Records found in Egypt prove that 
this representation is true. ** The children of Anak.’ 
—The giants. Apparently they belonged to a very tall race 
of men, differing from the rest. We seem giants to the 
Chinese, and the Jews generally may not have been much 
taller than the Chinese, smaller than the Canaanites. See 
vs. 32. “ Amalek.”’—We know very little of most of 
these tribes beyond what is told here. The Hittites were 
perhaps different from the famous Hittites of Hamath and 
Carchemish, or perhaps a little family which had pevetrat- 
ed far south. The Jebusites held Jerusalem, and the 
Amorites had been an extremely strong peeple. The 
Canaanites were probably related to the trading Phe- 
nicians, —“That eateth up the inhabhitants.’’—The 
meaning is generally clear that it is a danzerous land. 
———“ The Nephilim.’’—Called in the Old Version “ the 
giants.”’ According to the Revised Version, this indicated 
a tribe otherwise unknown. 

Instruction.—Moses was a good general and statesman. 
Before entering on the conquest he wanted, as any modern 
general would do, to know the country. He wanted a sort 
of map. So before the late war in the East China was full 
of Japanese spies. We are reminded here of the duty of 
thorough preparation for any great labor. 

We also learn that the presence of God’s pillars of fireand 
cloud did not interfere with ordinary precaution. God 
works by means. So in the last lesson we learned that 
Moses wanted Hobab as guide, altho God was guide. 

Moses encouraged the spies to be bold. He knew that a 
bold heart could see things much more truly than a faint 
heart. Let a young man or woman face life very coura- 
geously, even if modestly. 

‘The way a young person now is to spy out the land that 
lies before him and learn its opportunities for conquest is 
by study, by getting the best education possible. 

We can say this for the spies, that they did their work 
well. They went the whole length of the land together, 
they examined all the great cities, they brought back the 
fruit. They showed a good deal of courage. 

It was a beautiful report they brought back of the land— 
very fruitful and beautiful, all that God had promised 
them. The only thing that was unfavorable was the giants 
and the strong enemies. But God had not said there were 
no giants there. -He had not said they would not have to 
fight. Why should not they? What of it ? 

What if there were giants? Was not God with them ? 
That is what one should say in looking forward to the 
dangers and trials of life. Is not Godour helper? A faint 
heart will accomplish nothing. 

One who begins well to get an education and then gets 
tired and backs out is just like these foolish spies. 

It will at any time be easy to frighten ourselves if we 
think of the difficulties before us, the sons of Anak, and the 
fenced cities which can never be taken. 

The right way was that of Caleb and Joshua, who said 
nothing about the giants, and only that with God’s help 
they could do all. The next chapter contains their full 
speech, all faith and assurance, just the words for the 
Christian soldier to-day. 

People who say it is of no use to try to shut up the rum- 
shops or to put down corruption in politics, and repeat, 
“* Go not up, for they are stronger than we,’ are just like 
these wicked spies. 

It does not make any difference in the Holy War whether 
the enemy thinks we are only like grasshoppers, for if God 
is on the grasshoppers’ side that is enough. But it isa 
sure presage of failure if in such a conflict we are as grass- 
hoppers in our own eyes. Cowards will not fight. God 
will not help cowards. There is nothing more despicable 
than such cowardice. 

The great source of courage is the assurance of the favor 
of God. “I can do all things,” says Paul, “ through Christ, 
who strengtheneth me.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BROWN, George, Beloit, Kan., accepts call to Lorimor, Ia. 
CARPENTER, A. D., Dover, Del., resigns. 

COX, C. C., Norwood, O., resigns. 

CRUTCHER, J. M., Leonard, Tex., resigns. 

EDWARDS, J. H., Fayetteville, N. C., resigns. 

GRIFFIN, L. T., Long Island City, accepts call to Granville, N. Y. 
HARRALL, T. B., Plano, Tex., resigns. 

HOOVER, H. A., Mt. Union, Ia.. resigns. 

HOWES, FRAnK, Harrington, Del., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, F. S8., Santa Cruz, Cal., resigns. 

MOORE, J. A., Garland, Tex., resigns. 

NELSON, P. C., Dover, Ia., resigns. 


a STEPHEN, Fort Wayne, Ind., called to Cincin- 
nati, O. 


TOY, D.S., Williams Bridge, N. Y.. resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BROKENSHIRE, W. H., Winthrop, N. Y., accepts appointment 
in Japan under London Bible Society. 
BICKFORD, WARREN F., East Walpole, Mass., resigns. 
BOW MAN, Joan E., Mount Desert, Me., resigns. 
CROWL, THEODORE, Sterling, called to Chicago, Il. 
DEROME, Juves A., Cottage Grove, Minn., resigns. 
EVANS, MICHAEL H., Bevier, Mo., called to burwell, Neb. 
EVANS, Robert T., Welsh ch., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 
FLAWITH, FREDERICK, Antioch, called to San Francisco, Cal. 
ses ~ Ezra E., Hot Springs, S. D., accepts call to Ft. Wayne, 
nd. 





eageoe, PARVIN M., Metropolis City, accepts call to Seward 


GALER, MICHAEL H., Stewartville, Minn., resigns. 


GOODALE, Davip W., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., accepts call to 
Suffield, Conn. 


GONZALES, J. B., Allison, accepts call to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

HARDCASTLE, W., De Smet, 8. D., resigns. 

HA An CoRNELIUS G., Vernon, accepts call to Muskegon,, 
Mich. 


HALE, ALBERT E., Conway, accepts call to Canterbury, N. H. 
HALL, ALBERT E., Conway, accepts call to Canterbury, N. H. 


wes ii Joun, Muskegon, accepts call to Grand Haven, 
Mich. 


KEEP, Evtsaa A., Merrimack, called to Conway, N. H. 
KELSEY, Cart, Andover Seminary, called to Helena, Mont. 
KIMBALL, Harry W., ord. July 2d, Skowhegan, Me. 


LATHROP, Epwarp A., Hartford Seminary, called to Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, Geo. W., Brookfield, Conn, called to Plaistow, 
N. H., and N. Haverhill, Mass. 


M “gat EAL, Howarp 8., Cambridge, accepts call to Omaha, 
aveb. 


MANN, Wm. G., inst. June 28th, Cumberland Mills, Me. 


AGEN. Senae H. L., Shell Rock, accepts call to Green Moun- 
tain, Ia. 


MILLER, W., Big Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
MARKHAM, REvUBEN F., White City, Kan., resigns. 
MARKS, Ju.ivs, Blairsburg, Ia., resigns. 


“4 CHARLEs A., Andover Seminary, accepts call to Rock- 
and, Me. 


sae ag MATTHEW, Union Sem., accepts call to Sound Beach, 
Jonn. 


PERRIN, D. P., Yankton College, accepts call to Meckling, S. D. 

RAWSON, Geo. A., Vernondale, Cal., resigns. 

SMITH, E., Srncvarr, Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 

SNIDER, Asa B., ord. June Lith, Soquel, Cal. 

ae ng CHARLES M., Worcester, Mass., called to Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

STEWART, Wo. J., Oberlin Sem., called to Amery, Wis. 

SWAIN, CaRLJ., Pelican Rapids, Minn., resigns, 

TEUBER, A.C., Glen Ullin, N. D., resigns. 

THOMAS, ALEXANDER, Tomahawk, Wis., resigns. 

THOMAS, Owen, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Hiteman, Ia. 

TICKNOR, CHARLES H., Galesburg, Mich., resigns. 


TUTHILL, C. JuLIAN, Saylesville, R. I., accepts call to George- 
town, Mass. 


WARNER, HERBERT E., Garden Prairie, Kelly and Slater, Ia., 
resigns. 


WEST, PARLey B., Sibley, accepts call to Mondamin, Ia. 
WINSLOW, LyMAn W., Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigns. 
YERGIN, VERNON N., Fargo, N. D., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
A NSTADT, H., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 
BLUM, A., Summit Hill, Penn,, accepts call to Lancaster, N. Y. 
CROUSE, T. L., Harrisburg, Penn., resigns. 
DILLMAN, G., Fostoria, accepts call to Columbus, O. 
HEMMING, H. O., Akron, 0., accepts call to Clear Lake, Minn. 
LENTZ, J. N., Garnet, Kan., resigns. 
MILLER, 8., Lamartine, Penn., resigns. 
REES, E. S., La Grange, Ind., resigns. 
WEBER, H., Bristol, Conn., called to West New York, N. J. 
WHITTAKER, W. F., West Camp, N. Y., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ABBOTT, RIcHARD, inst. July 9th, Camden, N. Y. 
COOPER, D. M., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
—- Louis, East Williamsburg, L. I., died July 10th, aged 


KENDALL, J. LupLow, New Haven, Conn., died July 8th. 


KIRKPATRICK, Jonn, Philadelphia, accepts call to Congrega- 
tional ch., Pittston, Penn. 


McCLURE, J. B., Chicago, II1., died July 6th, aged 64. 
MINER, E. B., Camp Point, accepts call to Maroa, Ill. 
POLK, S., Gaines, Tex., called to Eddington, Penn. 
REID, L. H., Hartford, Conn., died July 8th, aged 70. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AITKINS, J. F., Lenox, Mass., accepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKS, ArtHurR, New York City, died July 10th, aged 50. 
BRyAy. H. B., Richmond Hill, accepts call to Garden City, 


DAVIS, E. F., ord. July 9th, Littleton, N. H. 
= G. W., Washington, D. C., called to New Haven, 
nn. 


GUOIN, W. B., Galesburg, II1., accepts call to New Orleans, La. 
JOHNES, C., Tiverton, accepts call to Newport, R. I. 
MITCHELL, H. L., Mystic, Conn., resigns. 

NOLL, A. H., New Orleans, La., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHILDRESS, JAmEs S., Meth., Eddyville, Ky., died July 3d. 

GASTON, Jonn, Dutch Ref., Passaic, N. J., resigns. 

GERARD, W. N.,Cumb. Pres., Kinmundy, Ill., died recently, 
aged 55. 

HOLTZINGER, S. K., Cumb. Pres., West Chester, O., resig 

a . K., United Pres., Reynoldsburg, O.,died July 14th, 
aged 53. 

McANALLY, D. R., Meth., editor of St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, died July llth. 

SWEETE, E. H., Meth., Pasadena, Cal., died July 6th. 


WRIGHT, E. M.,Cumb. Pres., Topeka, Kan., accepts call to 
Richards, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








MR. HOWELLS’S LITERARY PASSIONS.* 


A BOOK like this from the pen of Mr. Howells could 
not fail to be in many respects most delightful reading. 
The charm of style is here, and the humor, albeit a trifle 
over-insistent at times, is still smile-provoking and clever- 
ly active along the lines of the well-known Howellsian 
mode]. We have read the book from first page to last 
with unabated interest. It requires no especial insight to 
discover that these are authentic confessions, and they 
will be valuable to the future critic when he comes to 
cast up Mr. Howells’s account with the literature of his 
day. The book saddens usat its close ; for upon the whole; 
it tells the story of a fine genius, or a fine talent, forced 
out of its natural habitat by the pressure of an influence 
deadly to its native characteristics. When genius con- 
trols and arbitrarily assimilates what it reads and sees 
and hears, as Shakespeare’s did, it is infinitely enriched ; 
but when what it reads takes absolute control and sub- 
jects the man, the result is necessarily disastrous. 
Tolst i, as Mr. Howells expressly describes, has of late 
completely dominated and subjected Mr. Howells’s im- 
agivation, so“that it can no longer act independently. 
The Russian author’s influence has taken charge of his 
religious belief, his moral insight, bis view of art, and his 
philanthropic and political theories. Mr. Howells is 
merged in Tulstoi. In saying this we are stating the case 
bluntly, but not so strongly as Mr. Howells states it in 
the final chapter of this book. It is curious and it is in- 
teresting ; but it is, as we have said, distinctly sadden- 
ing to discover that a man of Mr. Howells’s character 
and talent has become the abject intellectual and moral 
captive of astronger map. We may be mistaken, but 
we feel sure that ‘“‘ Lyof Tolstoi” is the rock upon which 
the genius of William Dean Howells was broken and 
ruined a few years ago. 

We cannot refrain from taking out a few sentences of 
this chapter on Tolstoi and setting them before our read- 
ers asapropos. ‘‘I should wish to speak of him (Tol- 
stoi) with his own incomparable truth,” says Mr. How- 
ells; ‘‘ yet I do not know how to give a notion of his in- 
fluence without the effect of exaggeration.” Again: 
‘**He has not influenced me in esthetics only, but in 
ethice, too, so that I can never again see life in the way 
I saw it before I knew him.” The italics are ours. Every 
admirer of Mr. Howells had already noted this change, 
and must forever regret it. When a writer consciously 
sinks his own genius in that of another he becomes a 
mere intellectual parasite. No person can read this clos- 
ing chapter of My Literary Passions without feeling Mr. 
Howells’s hopeless captivity ; and every critical mind 
will surely grasp the meaning of it all. The moment 
that Mr. Howells mentions Tolstoi his style changes 
from elegance to sophomoric eloquence, and we have 
such a gush of fulsome and unguarded eulogy as could 
never be expected from so polished a writer. 

But Mr. Howells’s book must not be judged narrowly ; 
there is much in it to make it more than merely reada- 
ble; it has the attractive value of autobiography which 
bears the rare quality of intimate personal appeal. For 
notwithstanding the strenuous objection Mr. Howells 
makes to the personal note in literary art, he here sounds 
it with charming purity. Indeed, if we eliminate from 
My Literury Passions all that is said about Tolstoi 
and the other Russian realists and against the classics, 
we have a book well worthy of its author’s high literary 
reputation, a book of importance to the student of Amer- 
ican literature. 

In confessing what he calls his ‘‘ adorations,” Mr. 
Howells now and again turns aside to chat about his 
knowledge of the languages. He has learned Italian, 
Spanish, German and French ; but his Latin never went 
bey ond grinding through Cornelius Nepos, and he never - 
conquered the Greek, never read anything in that lan- 
guage save a page of the Testament and an ode of Anac- 
reon. This confession accounts for the disastrous effect 
wrought upon him by Tolstoi. We dare say that no 
man thoroughly well-read in the Greek masters of trage- 
dy and lyrical poetry could be so dazed, bewildered and 
enervated by a perusal of Tolstoi’s works as was Mr. 
Howells. Indeed, to the critical vision of one mindful 
of the Greek treatment of human passions in literary art 
Mr. Howells’s estimate of all the realists, French, Spanish 
and Russian, must necessarily seem strained, unnaturally 
vehement and altogether crude. He never hesitates to 
use the adjective ‘‘incomparable” when speaking of 
Tolstoi’s command of expression in projecting humani- 
ty’s tragic conditions. Aschylus, Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Scott, Goethe, Hugo, allsink into a secornd- 
ary place. He says of Tolstoi : 

“‘I do not believe that in the whole course of my read- 
ing, and not even in the early moment of my literary en- 
thusiasms, I have known such utter satisfaction in any 
writer; and this supreme joy has come to me ata time of 
life when new friendships, not to say new passions, arerare 
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aac reluctant. It isasif the best wine at this high feast 
where I have sat so long had been kept for the last, and I 
need not deny a miracle in it in order to attest my skill in 
judging vintages.”’ 

Of course a confession so sweeping precludes critical 
sanity, or it must be accounted for, as we have sug- 
gested, by supposing that Mr. Howells’s lack of classical 
knowledge in the best sense of the phrase made bim 
supersusceptible to the nakedness and frankness of Rus- 
sian realism, which, when compared with what Sappho 
and Theocritus and A¢schylus and Sophocles and Simon- 
ides gave voice to so long ago, seems but a raw and 
immelodious echo in the ears of the more thoroughly en- 
lightened critic. 

We fancy—and it may be but our fancy-—-that Mr. 
Howells is less gocd-natured than in the days before 
Tolstoi possessed him. He has flings to make nowadays. 
Not only does he jab at the ancient literatures, but 
strikes viciously at the English classics and those who 
say they like them. He says: 

“T wish now that I had given the time I spent on the 
English classics to contemporary literature, which I have 
not the least hesitation in saying I like vastly better.” 
This is very frank, but it suggests a perfect explanation 
of why it is that a certain lack of distance and aérial 
perspective marks all of Mr. Howells’s writings. He has 
not read the ancient classics, save certain of them (nota- 
bly the Georgics of Virgil) in translation. He has never 
read the Aiueid, does not know Homer, nor Alczeus, nor 
Theocritus, nor Horace, nor Sappho, nor Pindar, nor 
AEschylus, nor Cicero, nor Ovid. But this is not all; 
confessedly not having any knowledge of Greek, having 
read no more of it than a page of the New Testament 
and an ode of Anacreon, he yet says of Emerson’s poe- 
try: 

“T have had a high joy in some of the great minor poems 

of Emerson, where the goddess moves over Concord mead- 
ows with a gait that is Greek.” 
Question : How does Mr. Howells know that the gait is 
Greek when he doesn’t know Greek? We wonder much 
less when he says that a preference for the literature of 
the past ‘‘ is mainly the affectation of people who cannot 
otherwise distinguish themselves from the herd, and 
who wish very much to do so.” Lowell had this grovel- 
ing wish, we suppose; for he said, only a few years be- 
fore his death, that his studies in literature had not, 
speaking critically, yet passed the seventeenth century. 
Emerson himself knew his Plato better than his Henry 
James. Tennyson and Milton had the affectation sneered 
at by Mr. Howells, and Keats and Shelley gloried in a 
share of it along with Swinburne and Longfellow. We 
should not like to say that it is an affectation of an ill- 
trained and uncritical mind not to like and not to wish 
to like the glorious literatures of the past ; but then we 
do say that Mr. Howells’s utterances on this subject are 
precisely what we should expect from an uneducated 
person who dared to be absolutely frank. It is only the 
person who has not read, and has a bourgeois prejudice 
against reading Greek literature, Latin literature and the 
classics of English literature with enlightened under- 
standing, who can sincerely sneer at them and their ad- 
mirers. This is the main trouble with so-called contem- 
porary realism; it is fenced in with ignorance of the past, 
and so has no perspective, no effect of liberal spaces and 
distant groups ; it is all foreground, raw, glaring and 
devoid of universal appeal. 

We are quite sure that My Literary Passions, if read 
and thought over by young minds, will serve a good turn 
for the future of American letters. We think that Mr. 
Howells will not convince the world that the study of 
contemporary literature is sufficient ; his book in what 
it suggests will rather force the conclusion that the only 
true way to study current things is in the broad light of 
the past ; or, better expressed, contemporary life and lit- 
erature cannot be adequately measured by any mind 
that is not well acquainted with the life and literatures 
of the past. 


oe 





The literary activity of the modern Greeks is extraor- 
divary and, to those who do not keep track of the publica- 
tions of this gifted people, almost beyond belief. The Uni- 
versity of Athens has in its faculties men of acknowledged 
literary standing with a European reputation. Scholarly 
research is vigorously cultivated by Greek specialists, and 
fortunately much attention is paid to the libraries and 
cloisters of the East, readily accessible only to native inves_ 
tigators. The excellent manuscript collections on Mt. 
Athos, numbering thousands, have almost all been cata- 
loged, which is also the case with the Patriarchal libra- 
ries at Jerusalem and Constantinople. There is scarcely 
any department of scientific scholarship in which the Greek 
thought of the day cannot present representative and cred- 
itable names. Notably this is the case in theology; and a 
brief notice of a few recent productions of this kind will 
give an idea of the kind and character of the work done. 
The well-known Athenian professor, Gedeon, has issued a 
work entitled Stone and Tablet Inscriptions, reprinted 
largely from the theological journal Ecclesiastike Aletheia, 
of which the author is the editor. The book is published 
by Keil in Constantinople, and is especially rich in mate- 
rial for the study of Eastern Christian archeology. The 
author discusses a rich collection of Christian and other 
inscriptions found throughout the East, giving detailed 
accounts of many things practically new to scholars, 
such as the Byzantine brick inscriptions, covered with 
the names of emperors and others. His treatment of 
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the inscriptious of Leron and Kalymnos virtually 
amounts to a Church history of those islands. In addition 
he has collected a lot of material from the cloisters 
and churches at Constantinople. The whole is a fine 
collection of new working materialfor the archeologist. 
Another characteristic volume is by Chrysanthor 
Antoniados, of Chalkis, on Investigation into the Canon- 
ical Rights of the Orthodox Church of the East, in which 
the rights of the laity in the selection of a bishop is dis- 
cussed on the basis of scriptural and canonical data. The 
principles underlying the whole argument are practically 
three that have engaged the attention of Western scholars, 
too, especially Hatch, in his ‘ Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches.’’ Material not readily at hand for 
Western scholars we find here, altho the discussion natur- 
ally contains much of interest only to Orthodox readers. 
The latest volume of the publication of the Russian Pales- 
tine Society, printed, however, like all its predecessors, in 
Greek, treats of the famous Constantinopolitan bishop, 
Photius, of the ninth century. The work, which is the 
eleventh of the series, is a volume of about three hundred 
pages and is devoted largely to the publication of writings 
by Photius which have never before been printed. These 
include Letters, Poems, Homilies, Scholia, Synodical Acts, 
and the like. Another volume of new matter we 
have in the latest publication of the well-known Papado- 
poulos Kerameus, entitled Martyrdom of the Holy Sixty 
Prominent Martyrs, of the years 717-741, and giving an 
epistle of rare interest in those wild days when Christian 
and Moslem were contending for the supremacy of the his- 
toric landsof Western Asia. The autor of the manuscript 
is not mentioned. In this connection attention can be 
called to the new journal published in Greek and Russian 
in St. Petersburg, entitled Byzantine Chronicle (Bufdavriva 
Xpovixa), It is edited by the Acadimecian, W. Wassiliew- 
ski, and the Privat docent, W. Regel, and is issued by the 
direction of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. It 
1s a quarterly and costs about $4 per year. 








Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the 
Liturgy of the Synagogue. Texts and Translations by 
the Rev. Dr. Gustaf Dalman, together with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Heinrich Laible. Translated and edited by 
the Rev. A. W. Streane, BD. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co. 1893 vi, pp. 47. 108 octavo.) If a new literary 
production is to be weighed by the amount of new material 
that it offers to scholars and students, then this compara- 
tively little volume is to be estimated very highly. It is 
the production of two German scholars of acknowledged 
prominence, Dalman being the editor of the final edition 
of Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament. The value of the 
investigation is all the greater because it treats of a sub- 
ject of which but few scholars can speak with authority. 
The modern generation of Hebraists has produced but few 
men of the type of the Buxtorfs. Delitzsch, Dalman, 
Siegfried, Strack, and one or two more, exhaust the list of 
Christians who are independent students of post-biblical 
Hebrew literature in our generation. Aside from several 
articles by Delitzsch, no recent scholar has attempted the 
production of any Horm Talmudice after the model of a 
Schéthgen or a Lightfoot. The present production is 
oneof the most valuable of this kind of literature, in which 
the later literature of the Jews is being utilized forthe 
purposes of Christian scholarship. The German original 
in a comparatively brief form appeared first asa series of 
researches by Laible in the Nathanael, the Berlin bi- 
monthly Jewish mission journal, and later was issued as a 
separate volume with additions by Dalman. Considerably 
enlarged the work has now been made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers and is the only work of the kind in our litera- 
ture. In the English edition, additions have also been 
made by the translator and by Professor Strack, of Berlin, 
and additional matter by Dalinan, so that practically it is 
anentirely new production. The entire literature on the 
subject is carefully investigated, and from the often enig- 
matical references to Christ by the Jewish authors a fair 
general view of their whole way of regarding the prophet 
of Nazareth is secured, altho Dalman and Laible do not 
agree in the interpretation of all the references in the case. 
The work is decidedly one for study and not for casual 
perusal. Itscontents are of great historical worth and 
anything but a curiosity of literature. It isa model schol. 
arly production full of original research and new data from 
sources not accessible, asa rule,even to the best of New 
Testament specialists. 


Hull-House Maps and Papers. A Presentation of Na 
tionalities and Wages in a Congested District of Chicago, 
together with Comments and Essays on Problems growing 
out of the Social Conditions. By Residents of Hull-House, 
a Social Settlement at 335 South Halsted Street, Chicago, 
Ill. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $3.50.) A care- 
ful inspection of the title-page of this volume, as we have 
reported it, will disclose the character of the book clearly 
enough to awaken a pretty serious curiosity as toit. The 
Hull-House is one of the twenty similar settlements on 
Canon Barnet’s Toynbee Hall (London) plan, which have 
been formed in this country. It is based on the fundament- 
al conviction that the reform of the slums can only be 
accomplished by people who are so far willing to associate 
themselves with them as to become residents in them. 
Hull-House is now in its sixth year, and has around ita 
group of institutional enterprises of a most interesting 
and efficient character. The present volume of reports ap- 
plies to one-third of a square mile in Chicago, which may 
be accepted as having in it as much defiant, flagrant and 
besotted vice and misery as any one-third of a mile in the 
world. The present volume is substantially a careful and 
responsible report of what it contains, given in an analytic 
and systematic form, and afterward graphically represent- 
ed to the eye on the plan invented by Mr. Charles Booth 
for the exposition of the facts of the greater problem he 
had to struggle with in London. These colored, graphic 
maps, and the essays which go with them, tell the 
story with a tremendous emphasis. They show a 
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frightful condition of things. In one of the districts repre- 
sented, half of the houses are brothels. The account given 
of the sweating shops might make the reader cry shame on 
Chicago, did he not know that the same thing exists in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and in every other large city 
in the country. Mrs. Florence Kelley, the Government ex- 
pert agent in charge in Chicago, brings out the new and 
alarming fact that the danger from these practices is 
greater in buying from the high price establishments which 
make only to order, as all their suits go through the sweat- 
ing-shops. The ready-made establishments have often their 
own shops. We find a chapter on the cloakmakers of Chi- 
cago, by Isabel Eaton, one by Charles Zenblin on the Chi- 
cago Ghetto; Josefa Humpal Zeman contributes a very in- 
teresting account of the Bohemians in Chicago who are 
enough in number to make it the third Bohemian city in 
the world. The other chapters dwell on the Cook County 
charities and various aspects of the Settlement work. The 
appendix gives a full and definite account of the Hull- 
House work, with numerous photographic representations. 


Memorials of Old Whitby; or, Historical Gleanings from 
Ancient Whitby Records, By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.50) One opens this book with pleas- 
ant anticipations. So many are the associations connected 
with ancient Whitby—Cedmon, the Abbey, the famous 
Abbess Hilda, and the venerable Bada, that we prepare 
ourselves for a feast of legendary lore. But the antiquary, 
to whom we are indebted for the present volume of mate- 
rial useful to the future historian, dces not allow seati- 
ment or tradition to throw pleasant, transforming lights 
over the broken bricks of ancient facts, or do anything 
toward making bis readers see the old Abbey in its palmy 
days, or bringing back the shades of those who once 
peopled its aisles and cells. To him every broken brick is 
an object of immense importance ; but after pages of con- 
jecture and contradictions of the inferences drawn by 
others, the fragment remains a fragment still. Mr. Atkin- 
son devotes about one third of the volume to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Among the other commonly received 
opinions from which he dissents, is the one that the Danes 
were unable to impress themselves very deeply upon their 
conquered subjects. He holds that, in that part of York- 
shire at least, ‘‘ the infusion was rather of English blood 
avd English idiom among Danes, than of Danish among 
English.” His attempt to prove that there was in Whitby 
a sort of municipal autonomy, prior to the twelfth century, 
is hardly upheld by the facts. The simple requirement 
that the buyer of land should give ‘‘ one penny to the bur- 
gesses for beverage,” may, and probably does imply the 
existence of some sort of municipal organization among 
the townsmen ; but it does not, therefore, necessarily imply, 
as Dr. Atkinson seems to think, that there was already a 
guild of citizens who were free and independent of the 
control of the Abbot of Whitby. At least it would seem 
to be too weighty a conclusion to hang from so small a 
fact. There is a good deal of valuable materiai in these 
records ; but it is almost as hard to get at as if it were still 
buried in the Abbey’s ruins. Yet the author has brought 
to bis work the tireless enthusiasm of the genuine anti- 
quary ; and the thirty years he bas spent on it have seemed 
to him but as one, forthe love he has borne it. The numerous 
illustrations are excellent reproductions of remarkably 
clear and beautiful photographs, and add greatly to the 
interest and beauty of the volume. 


Marsh Genealogy, Giving Several Thousand Descend- 
ants of John Marsh, of Hartford, Ct., 1636-1895, and In- 
cluding some Account of English Marshes, and a Sketch 
of the Marsh Family Association of America. Compiled, 
edited and published by Dwight Whitney Marsh, No. 5,251, 
of Amherst, Mass., to whom application for the book 
should be made. This is one of the most imposing genea- 
logical collections which have issued from the American 
press. The family it commemorates is numerous and il- 
lustrious. In the present volume the names and lineage 
of 5,314 are given, and published under the homely legend: 

“The knights of old 
Were stout and bold ; 
Below the sod 
Their fire is cold, 
Their flesh is mold, 
Their doom with God.” 





‘“* All were brave, and some were good.” 

The family makes its start with John Marsh,who sailed from 
England in the spring of 1633, first to Salem, and in 1635-36 
went to Hartford. Others of the name followed, six in 1835. 
Apparently the strongest line was that of John Marsh, 
which, branching out from Hartford, settled at Litchfield, 
Conn., Lebanon, Conn., spreading up the river to Had- 
ley, west to Pittsfield and Dalton, into Vermont, and even 
back east to Maine and Nova Scotia, and thence over the 
whole country. The line has numbered in it many distin- 
guished men and women, none among them more distin- 
guished than the late George Perkins Marsh and the la- 
mented James Marsh, D.D., President of the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. This volume is compiled by 
Dwight Whitney Marsh, D.D., of Amherst, Mass., who has 
collected in it a prodigious mass of systematized details, 
and combined it with an interesting general sketch of the 
family history, both in the large and in its more brilliant 
examples. The Marsh family is one of those which has 
organized itself into an association for the purpose of col- 
lecting such information, of holding occasional meetings, 
and promoting the genealogical interests of the family. 
Dr. Dwight has performed his work in a style which calls 
for admiration, and makes his vo ume acontribution to 
history as well as the memorial of a family. His pages are 
spiced with many a good thing and »;ariched with many a 
plum! 

The Great God Pan, and The Inndst Light. By Arthur 
Machen. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 8193.) Two stories 
of ahighly imaginative sort make 1p th coateats of this 
pretty volume, An hour may be pleasaatly speat readizg 


them, if one has nothing better to ds I[ndesi there is a 
distinct fascination in them. 
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Benziger Brothers, of this city, are now 
publishing the fourth volume of the Liter 
ary and Biographical History or Biblto- 
graphical Dictionary of the Enqlish Catho- 
lics, from the Breach with Rome in 1534, to 
the Present Time. By Joseph Gillon. (8vo, 
pp 572. $3.50) It begins with David Joseph 
Kemeys and ends with Thomas Metham. 
The publication of this volume has been 
delayed by the introduction of new matter, 
relating to Roman Catholics who have 
recently died. The work will be concluded 
with one more volume, the fifth in the 
series. A considerable portion of the mat- 
ter for it is already in hand, and the pub- 
lishers hope to give it to their subscribers 
early in the coming autumn. The notices 
are not greatly extended, but include each 
person’s contribution to literature, as well 
as his biographic and Church record. The 
editor and publishers have done their best 
to make the work comprehensive. The 
most important pames in the volume is 
that of Henry Edward Manning, Cardival 
and titular Archbishop of Westminster. To 
him the editor has devoted forty-three of 
his five hundred and seventy-two pages. 
John Lingard seems to come next, with 
twenty-four. Volume V will have great in- 
terest as containing the names of the 
greatest of all the Oxford converts, Cardi- 
pal Newman and several of his associates, 
and of Sir Thomas More. 

The Macmillans have on sale Vol. IV of 
the superb Enylish Edition (Adam & 
Charles Black, London, $2.00) of The Ingen- 
ious Gentleman, Don Quixote, of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. Done into English by Henry Edward 
Watts. A New Edition, with Notes, Origi- 
nai and Selected. We have called atteation 
to the numerous and unrivaled attractions 
of this new edition of Don Quixote in con- 
nection with the appearance of the previous 
volumes, and need only say here that the 
fourth and final volume which completes 
the edition is now out, It is an edition to 
do honor to any library and delight lovers 
good bsoks printed trom type as perfect as 
cau be made, and offering abuudant aid 
and diversion to the reader iu copious illus- 
trative and expianatory notes at the foot of 
the page. 


That superb contribution to natural bis- 
tory on its scientific art and sportsmanlike 
sides, The Fishes of North America, by 
Wm. C. Harris, has ncw reached Part VIL. 
(Tue Harris Publishing Co., 19 Park Place, 
New York. $150 each Part.) The number 
just issued completes the Catfish family, 
and begins on the Suckers. It contains, in 
addition to other well-drawn illustrations, 
two full folio page oil-colored lithographs 
of the striped bass (Roccus lineatus), and on 
the other sheet the small mouthed black 
bass (Micropterus dolomien). The lifelike 
accuracy and beauty of these prints, drawn 
and colored from life, and life in the na- 
tive element of the fish, is the marvel of the 
work. 


The Story of Jesus of Nazareth, with 
Text-Book Appendix. By Miss L. L. Rob- 
inson. (the Young Churchman Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 75 cents.) The point aimed 
at in this Story of Jesus is neither novelty, 
criticism nor learning, but a graceful form 
which shall lend new attraction tothe great 
Life which is the Life of the world. Muss 
Robinson bas the gifts of literary grace and 
literary expression. Her “Story of Jesus”’ 
is warm with tuith and love,and makes the 
impression that she has a touch of genius 
fr telling the great story. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. M. J. COURTHOPE seems to be the 
best supported candidate for the professor- 
ship of poetry at Oxford, now filied by Pro- 
fessor Palgrave, whose term has nearly 
expired. 

- Harper’s Magazine for August opens 
with Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s illustrations 
for Midsummer Night’s Dream, and con- 
tains, besides its serial fiction, four short 
stories, and a number of articles on out-of- 
door life. 


--McClure’s Magazine for August 
contains, among other articles, the first of 
Anthony Hope’s new series of Zcnda 
Stories, short stories by Kipling and Bret 
Harte, and an article on Moltke, by Archi- 
bald Forbes. 


..-. The August Century contains a chap- 
ter of ‘‘Reminiscences of Literary Berk- 
shire,” by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, nephew 
of Catharine Maria Sedgwick, teacher and 
author, whose school and whose name 
made Stockbridge famous. 


.... Begianing with the May number, Vol. 
li'. Messrs D. C. He wth & Co. will issue in 
the United States the monthly periodical, 
Science Progress, now well known in Eng- 
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land. The editorial staff consists of nine 
associates, representing the various depart- 
ments of bacteriology, botany, chemistry, 
geology, physics and general biology. 
....-Among the more interesting articles 
in the July Forum may be noted “ My Lit- 
erary Recollections,” practically an auto- 
biograpby, by Maurus Jékai, the Hungarian 
author and patriot, and an article on the 
* Opening of the Goethe Archives,”’ by Prof. 
Eric Schmidt, of the University of Berlin, 
who has had the collection in charge. 


..The large and important library of 
Mr. N. Q Pope, containing books, manu- 
scripts, prints and autographs, rare im- 
prints, Americana first editions, etc., with 
artistic examples of book binding, bas been 
purchased by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The whole collection is now being classi- 
fied, after which it will be offered for sale 
by the purchasers at their house, 149 and 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


--»-New books just coming from the 
press of D. Appleton & Co. are “In the 
Year of Jubilee,” by Mr. George Eissing ; 
“Mrs. Musgrave—and Her Hasband,” by 
Mr. Richard Marsh; ‘An Imaginative 
Man,” by Mr. R. S. Hichens; ‘‘ Gustave 
Flaribert, as Seen in his Works and Corre 
spondence,” by Mr. John Charles Tarver; 
and “In Old New England,” by Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 


..An entirely new translation into Eng- 
lish of the ** Romances of Victor Hugo,” io 
twenty-eight volumes, is announced by H. 
S. Nichols,3 Soho Square and 62a Piccadilly 
London, W. The edition will be illustrated 
with over 560 etchings in the volume and 
70 large etchings ina portfolio. Uniform 
with the ‘“‘ Romances” will be published 
«The Dramas of Victor Hugo” (newly 
translated), in ten volumes, also two vol- 
umes of selections from his poems. The 
edition of * Romances,”? on Holland paper, 
is limited to one thousand copies, and is 
sold to subscribers at one guinea a volume. 
The edition on Japanese vellum, limited to 
ove hundred copies, is sold at two guineas a 
volume. 


..The Critic publishes the following 
note on * The Infinitive Mood,’ signed with 
the well-known initials, “G. E. W., Jr., 
Newport, R 1”: 

Is it too late totry tosave the infinitive mood 
in its original simplicity? It is only within the 
lifetime of men of middle age that it began its 
disintegration, but year by year it shows changes 
made by wider and more various wedges of mis- 
placed words, and year by year we see hew 
writers iufected with this tendeucy to disregard 
purity of form. There is no such verb as ‘to 
fully notice,’ yet one of the smoothest pens that 
have run on your pages for many a day writes, 
inthe 1eview of Zangwill’s ‘The Master’ (p. 3, 
July 6th, 95), * It almost takes an artist to fully 
notice... Some day some slovenly yielder to 
careless custom will write: ‘Grant them in 
health and prosperity to long live.’” 


...-The magazines at this late date, are 
beginning to fina vut Chautauqua and to 
realize that whatever uplifts the middle 
classes, morally and intellectually, must 
be a great movement. We have hardly 
finished reading Professor Boysesen’s story 
of his conversion from scoffing or indif- 


ference to enthusiastic sympathy with this _ 


movement, and now Prof. Albert S. Cook, 
of Yale University, describes the Chaut- 
tauqua system of education in the August 
Forum, and Miss Tarbell writes of Bishop 
Vincent and bis Chautauqua Assembly in 
MeClure’s Magazine for August. No mat- 
ter how prejudiced against Chautauqua 


methods a man may be, beforehand, let 
him once see the Chautauquan Assembly 
in working order, and he will acknowl- 
edge gracefully veni, vidi, victus sum. 


ia. 
oe 
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NOW READY 


HARPER’S 


FOR AUCUST 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
Illustrations 


By Edwin A. Abbey 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
LIBERTY 
By Poultney Bigelow 
ROUNDABOUT TO BOSTON 
By W. D. Howells 


EVERYDAY SCENES IN CHINA 
By Julian Ralph 


, CRACKER COWBOYS OF FLORIDA 
By Frederic Remington 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ABBEY, REMINGTON, 
WELDON, WOODVILLE, 

DU MOND, SMEDLEY, 
and Others 


| 
HEARTS INSURGENT j 
By Thomas Hardy | 


JOAN “OF ARC 


FOUR COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











July 25, 1 8965. 


Elements of Geometry. Plane and Solid. By 
john 3 Macnie, A hd ‘Edited by Emerson E 
—— A.M., LL.D. 734x536, pp. 374. The 

mone of Northern Lands. Narrated with spe- 
cial reference to —? % and Art. H. 
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THE OPEN COURT. 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to the Religion 
of Science. Yearly, $1.00. 
Sent ten weeks on trial for 10 cents. Send for sample 


copy. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
34 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,0. 


ELMER H. DEARTH *<2vuci,2*" 


Prompt service. Lowest prices 














REMING TON BROS, of “Pittsburg and New 
York plece advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them forinformation. 


STATIONERY ETC. 
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AMF 


(RANE BROS. PAPER MAKERS 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ASERet ACADEMY FOR VOUNG LA- 
DIES  bevins its 67th vear September 19th 
offering enlarged opportunities. Three Semioary 
Courses of s'udies and a College fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


7th vear of Academy, 16th of Home. Prevaration 

for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 

tion and genuine home. with refined surroundings. 

eum 5 5 ge" ga 
H. Root, Princi 








Greenwich, Conn. 





MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music,’ Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat. gymnasium, 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ong pac 

John I Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th 
Preparation for any College and for Business. M ee. 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. 
Low rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
fluence. No vicious pupi's admitted. Send for cata- 
logue. W. S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal. 

Blairstown, N. J. 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, 
N.Y. AClassical Semiuary of high erade for boys 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty-one years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music. Artand Elecution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. For ss ag address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


NEw YORK, Clinton 
COTTAGE SEMINARY ror Grets. 
Pleases those who value ben od home care and good 
mental ah A Apply ear’ 
Rev W. HAWLEY, A. wr, Principal. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morristown, New Jersey, re-opens September 
25th. Nearnessto New York affords special advan- 
tages. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and 
Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding punils. $700, 


BRIDGFPORT, CONNECTICUT. 
Golden Hill Seminary for Girls, Regular 
and a oumases. ( 7 eroparetsen. Address 
iss EMILY NB! SON, 
MISS ANNA E. PLYMPTON, | f Principals. 


NEw York, Canandaigua ae: 
Granger Place School 
For YOUNG LADIEs. Established 1876, 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK. President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
Holidaysburg seminary for Girls. 
Charmingly located in the heart be the Alleghenies. 
Exceptionally healthful. Regular and special courses, 
ollege Preparation, Music and Art. Home comforts, 
stone build ng. beautiful grounds. Address 
Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK. 


THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. 


A French -— English Boarding and Day School for 
ris, No. 11 West 86th St.. New York, adjacent to 
entral Park. Mile. FROMENT and Mrs. CHARLES 

— MORGAN, Principals. Circulars on applica- 
on. 


MASSACHUSETTS, A’ Auburndale (ten miles from 


n). 
ee SEMINARY for Voung Women 
sts tu parents seeking a qo = considera- 
tion of the following polets in its method 
Ist. Its special care of the h«alth of growing girls 
Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good rariety and well cooked : 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
rgevt, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath: no regular or foreknown examinations, 


Its broadly planned course of stud 

ded proximity buth necessitates andi helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including mauy specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils. a faculty of 
thirty. Four Png 4 course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, anned rather for home and 
womanly life. “awe studies required, and two to be 
chosn from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eighteen 
years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); personal 
oversight in habits. manners, care of person, room, 
etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking. 
Millinery. Dresscntting, Business Law for Women. 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address qc THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Cc. C. AGDON, Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, 0. 
Early application necessary for Sentember, 1895. 





























Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p‘eparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie,,N.Y, 





July «5, 1895. 





“ONE OF “OUR BOYS” 
is a marked figure on the street, 
when not in uniform. He is easily told 
by his erect bearing, square shoulders, 
elastic step, and manly behavior. He 
neither slouches, drags his feet, ‘‘wears’’ 
his hands in his pockets, nor whistles. 

Our experience is that true physical 
growth, gentle deportment, a high regard 
for real courtesies, goes with the best 
scholarship. Consequently our aim is to 
develop muscles, manners, morals, 
brains equally. 


even 


and 


Parents who are contemplating the 
placing of their sons in a first-class 
school are cordially invited to pay the 
Montclair Military Academy a visit. 
Catalogue is cheerfully mailed. 

J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 





EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall- 
on-Hud-+on, N. Y. For boarding cadets only. 
Prepares forall colleges and Government academies. 
Completely equipped and beautifully lccated on 
Hudson River, 4 niles above WestPoint. For cata- 
logue, address 

8. C. JONES, C, F., Superintendent. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


year. Prepares thorou ply, for C cilese. the 
aay Mh Academies, and Business. U.S. army 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of wir! 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M.. Prir. , Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR GIRLS of all 

even uapies Looks to their physica 
s highe r mental cule 
ture. Boating, stately tren. eee appointed 
building Gymnasinm. ‘A thoroughly modern school. 
Native French and German_ Teachers; h year. 
Certificate admits to —e. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs Sarah 8S, 

Westcott, Principal. Setlesee, J. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Brigecton. 


%#th year begins Sept. 11. Both sexes, Prepares for any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art. 
Music, Military Drill .Gymnasium, H.K. ‘TRASK, Prin, 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
(Located Main Line U. P. R’y, Laramie, Wyoming). 

College of Liberal Arts, Normal School, School of 
Mires, Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Military School. 

Well equipned Library and Laboratories. Splendid 
buildings, Elective Courses. Tuition Free. Expenses 
vequenenie 

Climate “unsurpassed for throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude 7,20 fee 
Send for Cireuiar 7“ Catalog 
YOHNSUON. : M., DD. Prest. 


ae GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga “Springs, 

° . Y. Graduating. College and University pre- 
parauiry and optional courses for young won:en, 
Ist year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 25th, 1895, and —— 7 — the 
charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, &.A., @ past 
ten years Profe-sor in Wellesley. College. ot inqui- 
ries shoald be addressed to 

MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, . 
Emma Wiitera School, Troy, XN. Y. 


WwW EST WAUELNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, 2th Year. Is provided for 
iving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 

Freparstery Departmerts; alsoin Music, Artana Elo- 

cution. Mrs HENRIETTA KUTZ, 245 Walnut St.,Phila. 

WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 

young women. The revised 

catalogne gives full information on requirements for 

mission, courses of study, the | epee equipment, 
and government of Wells Colleg: 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Pn.D., President, Aurora, N. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6ist year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arran 
ments Fine Library, Laboi atory, pe ry atory and 
“eet. gene for illustratec pros, is to 

_MIs5 . STANTON, Princ pal. estou, Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
Williamsport Dickinson peminary. 

Both sexes. Regular and Elective ar wey De- 
grees conferred. ton for College. Music, Art Mod- 
ern 


Languages, heat, pt 
light, home oy Write for catalogue. 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR Gine 8. 
none Preparatory and Special Courses. 
SARAH MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, =. 






































WILSON COLLEGE WOMEN. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & 


Printed forms sent Bho 9 training pu iis for en: 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


VE RCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTe, Worcester, Masa, r years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and 








Chemistry. New oe Extensive laboratories and 
Ork sho} thorough equip pions, Expenses low, 
or catalogue and inform 

T.C¢. MENDENHALL, President, 
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Financial. 


‘NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


THE meeting of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association at Saratoga vas 
very successful, calling out great interest 
in banking circles, and evincing also a 
widespread feeling that, as President Comn- 
wall said in his opening address, the time 
had come when it was the duty as well as 
the privilege of bankers co give expression 
to their opinions as experts on the ques- 
tions before the public, which came with- 
in their special province. All such asso- 
ciations should be encouraged. It is a 
fact that bankers as a class have kept 
strangely silent while all sorts of financial 
and money problems have been coming up 
for popular discussion. This should beso 
no longer. The Association prefaced its 
proceedings with the important and very 
pioper statement that the bankers owed 
the public millions in the form of deposits, 
and were, therefore, to be classed among 
the debtors. It is a point well worth 
remembering, when considering the 
financial question, that bankers owe the 
community large sums and that their 
institutions would be the gainers if they 
could pay off this indebtedness in de- 
preciated currency ; but not a breath of 
suggestion of such a thing is heard. On 
the contrary, the sentiment for sound 
money is unanimous. 

Ore of the papers before the meeting 
was by a Canadian banker, Mr. Walker. 
It was a good idea to put before the Asso- 
ciation the advice of a foreign tho friend- 
ly banker. His criticism upon the United 
States currency was twofold: first, that 
our money was inelastic, and, contrary to 
all precedents, was issued by the Goverr- 
ment; and, secondly, that we lost bank- 
ing harmony by not allowing branch 
banks. To the first count we must plead 
guilty. Itis true no European nation is- 
snes its own currency, and we ought not 
to. The proper basis for credit money in 
any shape is the commercial assets of the 
country ; for it is upon preduce and goods 
that banks really lend all their money. 
Of course, the volume of business should 
fluctuate with the demand forit; and this 
desideratum can be secured in no other 
way except through the banks, who can 
measure the commercial needs of the 
country by means of the demand made 
upon them for loans. On the other hand, 
experience has taught Europe that the 
most careful restrictions should be put 
upon the power to issue money, such as to 
insure safety and also its quick converti- 
bility into goldon demand. A plan to ac- 
complish these results in the United 
States will be one of the subjects for future 
discussion in Congress and out. 

Mr. Walker thought that the system cf 
brarches as wesee it in Sco!land, Eng- 
land and Canada, was a great advantage 
to the people of those countrics. In Can- 
ada the system enables the head banks to 
keep in touch with commercial affairs in 
the remote provinces, so that farmers in 
Manitoba can have plenty of funds to bor- 
row from and at a uniform rate of inter- 
est by applying to the branches in that 
province. Mr. Walker thinks that so 
many banks in the United States would 
not have failed during our panic if they 
had had some strong bank in a reserve 
city to fall back upon. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal in these 
arguments ; but practically no such plan 
as that of establishing branch banks 
could be enacted in the United States 
until the people get over the unreasoning 
prejudice against all banks which many 
most strangely entertain. Perhaps a re- 
form in our currency will open the eyes 
of the American people to the importint 
part in our trade and commerce played by 
banks. The issuing of money by the Gov- 
ernment has led to viciously bad reason- 
ing, such as that any Government can 
manufacture money out of nothing by 
giving pieces of paper that name. In the 





same way the denial of the right of banks 
to issue money except under expensive 
regulations (such as buying United States 
bonds at a high premium) has beclouded 
the true function of banks in many minds, 

It is really the fact that European na- 


tions get along best by establishing 
a national bank with privileges, but 
with corresponding responsibilities. Here, 
again, we shall not probably see such a 
thing in the United States. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable how experience shows 
the strong tendency in that direction. 
The New York City banks are slowly com- 
ing to be the depositories for all the accu- 
mulated capital of the United S'ates. Here 
the unused money flows, and here the bor- 
row: rs on a large scale come to get their 
needed funds. The New York Clearing 
House is, like the Bank of England in 
London, the keeper of the real money re- 
serve of the country. Since this is the 
real situation, it is a question whether as 
a nation we would not be hetter off if we 
recognized the fact in legislation, and put 
upon the New York banks the legal re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s money reserve 
which they are in apy case keeping. 
When this question is considered and ad- 
justed, branches for banks having large 
capital might or might not beuseful. For 
our part, we do not see any good or well- 
founded ot-jection to them, while in Great 
Britain and Canada they have proved their 
usefulness. 


s 
> 


NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 





WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a large number of National and 
State banks doing business in New York 
City, and give below a summary of the 
more importantitems. Tnese statements 
will well repay examination by our read- 
ers, and particularly by those who are 
fortunate enouzh t) hold their socks, 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


SN a chads “Cbsue. ace 336,734,841 
ee 5 000,000 
I occ ean nk vk carsesmoseiwen 2.000,000 
Undivided | een 333.316 
I asa cncecunttdew. consenees 26,122,830 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NIE oc cccncctercracicnienns $18,771,332 
CI PRO avs ditessivccedsnsice 2,000,000 
a ari cndieusneedancacierens 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 96 659 
I aio cia caries are eiciaaareis areca 15,929,673 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 


I ade 65, 5a iencncweceenses $9,108,376 
CAN BUOE Mae's. cis. ccivcinecwesenes 450,000 
PE iecsts UAsiventinvensneman 800,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 183,623 
ME alec acenasistanecainelsoe asus 7,629,753 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
I 55 ces okccsdaes ccennas $35,590, 756 
OTC TOT: 300.000 
NE io cse awe: iascwemnewewcees 6,000,000 
Undivided profits | a Oe Re 1,325,714 
Din. cacutiasiuantmucncues 27,954,168 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 





SN a ales cinacarlnacbinadeluue $9,122,952 
Capital stock.............-..++.-. ” 1,000,000 
Surplusand profits.............+. 198,122 
MG ca cancinasecdenexiccw sins 7,875,601 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
RESOULCES 22000000000 eed macdiee $1,684,469 
Capital stock...........c000 ickeles 259.000 
DE cn ccccccnvecscvecedevwenes 50,0u0 
Undivided profits................ 86,163 
BIRO 6. 66s cv cccacw'sevenacicesivs 1,069,110 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ROR OINORI a a sco cecowsesctcnnnensva $2,691,429 
Capital stock...... satel ane eteietn a a 200.000 
icc cece vedsce esereee cows 50.000 
Undivided profits.. es Pe 257.264 
Deposits.... .. Sakae étenes Rents 1,915,193 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
MIN a cia dcictaecdesscceces $761,654 
CANNON ooo esicsicomscdieuaeis 200,000 
PRN ceccicccdumtiecesces hed 40.000 
TGGIPMIGE DIONE S o.50. 00.50 cesececes 2,414 
PUIMMNUN eae cts cciecetmasuena soe $75,000 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
DI Sia si sietcade andwxeensce $10,915,626 
oT Se ee oer 1,000,000 
ed os a ddee os dedvncwe weve: 1,000,000 
Undivided profits.... ........... 631,879 
I wiraanlreneccte ceewncrss 7,396,578 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
NR Ss sv eiacotnic isis scape: . $34,298 236 
ere 1,500,000 
PE sc edaedccisvuasetmaceuccens 5,000,000 
Undivided profits ..........c0ese- 476 111 
NNN eh: 5 0's + cen jesacnmveeuee 27,375,463 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
UN ois la dais a ncKe-codeses <e $5,057,109 
IS ae weicis Cs cn cossicnces 600,000 
SN asca cacewentwiwarwensave 400.000 
PME WI IONE oo 5 os ceccccccce 82,432 
BINGO oie on cesenescedencccsiases 3,530,537 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
ee ee ee ee $10,008,402 
CIE MANO Foo 66.0396 ce cicate seve 300,000 
I cacianceudergasteheke ce 505,000 
Undivided proiits. hcg atin aidi ie 58.454 
WNIT: covccutein-cguecverecccs | CRNEED 








MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
BR iiaiainceassie coveusensen $7,569, 103 
eee nece 750,000 
Se Gedduwielen 750.000 
Undivided profits................ 73 246 
(le aig RS aR 5,950,858 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 

DE isceksndexnsacne aaawes $11,695,318 
Capital gtoeli. cs ..cccccccccccccece 1.000.000 
Serre ecesounel 900,000 
Undivided profits....... cccocsece 35.716 
Pir aa cndeaededs cose cécens 9,547,095 

NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
I icccevcckseneekeedes $7,728,442 
Co rr e reer e 700,000 
Ein lacenuehectadtncneds 500.000 
Undivided profits.............. ‘ 66.486 
Mindi teteccctedsercectscus 6,416.956 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
DI iiicacadeeceqcawesdsctee $2,319,127 
pa idivcccccccceduvesscn 300.000 
DN ced Feadeansecwessaudedued 200,000 
Une ivided PONskcccccccccecees 21,583 
PE caddcddecdedcaustseusadea 1,761,661 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
ee $5,022,241 
SE CE atacisieeddvetaccends €00,000 
Surplus... cece. cececcccssccccees 120.060 
Undivided profits................ 254.971 
DOBONOS. cca. <csweces oe sivkhenaens 3,867,270 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

IN iveddducavecdvcnesedads 2,546,517 
ee 2,000,000 
Surplus ted adhweedeenseKeae 2,500.000 
oe a ee 595,923 
RIN a cosacanadenibescuneons 37,364,376 

NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
pe eae Se 5. 241,671 
CN OE ge ows cadanenciedanee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 23 065 
NEI Foiedts” “cantnaseskaceves 3,948,605 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
I Sis cacy cnnegntaentmanions $4,288,852 
WIM sc ccdesecsccesacees 200,000 

WR Cinacabenccencawndeauad 40 000 
Undivided 246. a ctieeccdseu 426 610 
po eee secce 3,097,243 

NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 

NE caiiideneccvecsvcnense«s $6,491,019 
oe 750,000 
ME ger. cache cewcnavwndene 250,000 
Undivided profits. .... ....ccc.ece 117.737 

IIo Ca cnusodesnvectincexesce ),319,781 

SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
SUIS sai ccnvdcencenance saae $9,135,722 
ee 500,000 
a Ee ere 150,000 
Undivided profits......scsccccccce 73,194 
Maca) cece dhecesxecendsas 8 aud 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
po ee rae $7,705,898 

Capital stock i... ...cccccee re 300.000 

NUNN oc coaastrdeder sin snbes ee 550,000 

Undivided profits...............6 65 658 

RNIN Gils. wnececntacantineceace 6,750,430 

SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 

BON aa oiiessensaw iscanes $5,596,667 

CE GINO oosik5k disccceewccees 500,000 

Sarplus..........ssssceecceoceeree 500,000 

Undivided profits..............+. 12.967 

MIN iad Sacccecéccaezerannenaa 4,123,525 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 

ROM aa. coos cdatinccctncenvis $16,082,185 

RE PROG Sc iiscncecccscecenss 1.000.000 
ix er enndé Deena ddewtwaKeeeerene 200,000 

Undivided profits................ 20 737 

Did ed aa ccnanesancnnuwadsees 14,805,869 

WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 

NOON 5 ae saescectexsscees $14,224,528 
CREAN SEGOR oc c'cn:00 0c cic zeveeve 2,100,000 
Soc catuccdasadenswenaens 50,000 
Ly ndivided SONG acta /sadcun 206,506 
Deposits ......... euhuteninetenes 11,823,022 

STATE BANKS. 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
ee Ee POO ED ee 333,911,185 
CEMMEE MOO aodtcccsccedcedsndes 3,000,000 
I ed cxcgcededandeahavaaewe 1,500,000 

URGIVIGSR PYONIS sis 65.0 cccccccces 616,838 

Paice cca veccceenvancatcens 28,794,347 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 

INGO Fa cs ncencceuces anancse $8,013,289 
CURD DIDO ies i sncideccdccdacaes 300,000 
CN ioc cccunndnecnaevencnwen 600.000 

Undivided profits................ 191,98 

PRONG g ss cada dtc cVedadivddducss 6,922,191 

BOWERY BANK 
NR ica a acandsdondaie ose $3,582,852 
Capital stock............. gi cceess 250,000 
PN decisecdscceccossneasses 500,000 
pT 51,378 
DE A a eee 2,781,474 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
jE ae ne $1,611,138 
Capital stock............ccccescees 100.000 
USGEVIGER PROMO. 2... 5 ccc cccccess 216.066 
2 Se ee ere 1,295,072 


BANK OF STATE OF NEW YORK. 


pS ae $8,418,067 
COMI GARG sis cede devesccctece 1,200.000 
it kan asic didivsieseccsaue 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 205 491 
BMD ea gecden.4- daccoccdvevceed 6,712,576 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
INS anc cvenbdaes <crue.dee $2,663,018 
ET ere eres 300,000 
Surplus. .......-seeecceeceeces coves 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 113.114 
Deposits, ....-srrcrrreee cedewides . 1,949,904 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE event of the week was the ship- 
ment of nearly $1,500,000 gold to Europe. 
To a few persons this movement was not a 
surprise, and by the majority more im- 
portance was attached to the transaction 
than it deserved. The fact that the bulk 
of gold shipped was taken from the 
Treasury caused no alarm in banking cir- 
cles, for the reason that nobody doubts 
the ability or the willingness of the Syndi- 
cate to amply protect the Treasury re- 
serve. The Syndicate could easily have 
supplied either the bills or the gold to 
settle this account, and more or less criti- 
cism was brought out by its persistencein 
keeping exchange at or near the highest 
point on record. It is probable, however, 
that the Syndicate, with its superior facil- 
ities for understanding the situation, 
knew its own business better than out- 
siders. The facts are that exports are un- 
usually small ; and, as imports are increas- 
ing and largeamounts are needed in July 
for interest remittances, travelers’ credits, 
etc., our trade balance is unusually ad- 
verse. The resulting scarcity of commer- 
cial bills has been somewhat compensatcd 
for by the large increase of security bills ; 
but this has not been sufficient to preserve 
the equilibrium of the exchanges until 
grain and cotton bills appear. Circum- 
stances and not the Syndicate caused these 
phenomenally high rates of exchange ; 
and, were the Syndicate not standing in 
the breach, gold would be going outward 
with considerable freedom. This artifi- 
cial condition of the exchanges, of course, 
produces some distrust among the timid 
and poorly informed. The reputation 
and character of the Syndicate bankers is, 
however, a guaranty of good faith, and 
no good reason has yet been forthcoming 
or suspecting that they will with- 
draw their protection from the Treasury, 
particularly as they have corporate inter- 
ests in charge which would suffer vastly 
more by any impairment of public credit 
than they could profit, if so inclined, by 
permitting a drain upon the Treasury re- 
sources. The public revenues have lately 
shown a gratifying increase, now averag- 
ing about $1,000,000 per day, which, if 
continued, would prevent any deficit 
whatever at the end of the year. In any 
event there is little probability of any 
serious embarrassment to the Treasury 
before Congress has n opportunity to in- 
crease the revenue. The greatest danger 
is that when Congress meets there may be 
disturbing agitation and delay connected 
with currency and revenue legislation ; 
but tbat is several months distant. 





General trade displayed the inactivity 
usual at this period, and several markets 
developed reactionary tendencies as a re- 
sult of higher prices and slackened de- 
mandcombined. Clearing House returns 


were 26¢ larger than a year ago; so that" 


there is no occasion for complaints of the 
volume of business, especially as pros- 
pects continue so bright. Crop reports 
were less favorable than a week ago; but 
the general indications are that we shall 
harvest an average wheat crop and a very 
bountiful yield of corn. A large yield of 
cotton is also promised, but as Europe 
still carries a large supply, the outlook for 
an export demand is not so encouraging 
as it might be. On the Stock Exchange 
dealings were very limited. The bears 
continued their depredations on the Indus- 
trials, tho with lessened results, and sev- 
eral rallies followed, as a sequence of pur- 
chases to cover ‘‘short” sales. The rail- 
road list showed the same resisting 
powers which, it has exhibited for 
several weeks, and only fractional 
declines occurred, in spite of ex- 
treme dullness. Confidence in the 
future of railroad properties has not been 
in any degree impaired ; and foreign ad- 
vices state that there isa good market for 
American railroad bonds in London and 
other European centers. Foreigners, how- 
ever, are still distrustful of our currency 
system, and have an unreasonable doubt 
of our willingness and ability tosecure the 
necessary reforms. Immense sums are 
held in Europe awaiting safe investment ; 
and as soon as this fear begius to disap- 
pear, foreign capital will flow in this direc- 
tion with corresponding freedom. At pres- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ent speculation is held in check by the arti- 
ficial condition of the exchange market. No 
further developments have been reported 
concerning the various reorganization 
schemes ; and nothing unfavorable having 
transpired, the inference is that progress 
is being made, One transaction of consec- 
quence was the placing in London of 
$6,000,000 Lehigh Coal Company’s bonds. 
Railroad earnings are, of course, making 
satisfactory comparisons with last year, 
when business was so severely depressed 
by the strike and other causes. In the 
second week of July 44 roads report an 
increase of over 29%. Call money is plen- 
tiful. rates on stock collateral being quoted 
at 1@14%. Time money is in better de- 
mand and rates are hardening. Rates are 
quoted 3@31¢ for 3 to 6 months, Sixty- 
day bills have been quoted as low as 142. 
The supply of commercial paper is in- 
creasing; likewise the demand; and 4 
months commission house names are 
quoted at 34@42. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 2. July 13. Increase. 
LO@NS. ..c-..ee0e $506,926,500 $511,092,000  * 84,165,500 
Specle....ce.reeve 64,369,30) 64,264,900 104,400 
Legal tenders... 116,201,400 —-111, 132,900 5,068,500 
Deposits.......... 568,318,300 567,970,000 348,300 
Circulation...... 13,238,200 © 13,178,390 59,90 


The following shows the relation w:- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ..cccrcccce $64,399,300 $64,264,900 $194,400 
Legal tenders.... 116,201,400 111,132,900 5,068,507 
Total reserve.. $190,570,700 $175,397,800 $5,172,900 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 142,079,575 141,992,500 87,075 
Surp. reserve.. $38,491,125 $33,405,300 $5,085,825 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Sealy Bist, BEBE — BATSON. 00000006 cccvccccses sed 74,113,600 
FER TRG, TOGO 6005000 <esveccccvcccccecs 1,255,550 
July Wud, IV2—Surplas.......secssccccevces vee 23,068,890 
July 23th, 1—Surplus ..........cceceeeevee eee 19,710,325 
July Mth, 1WW—Sarplas........cccocccccsccccsecs 6,053,125 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Ask d. 

26...06 + seeceocce - 00. covcccccecsccccccsccoces 97 . 
New 4s, Registered........... ...ssccessevee 1223. «128% 
1244 
11234 

IB 
11554 
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BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 20th, were: 


Central..... Suneeeete -. 2L | Import’rs & Trad’rs 515 
Commerce...........+ 18234 | Ninth......... .cccee 2 
Germania......... ... 400 | Republic............. 14 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 


actual rates as follows: 
BR RIB soci 605000 v00eneses censcescsceswectl 4.89 





Documentary for payment..................06 4.8844 
Commercial BOG. .....ccccoccccecscccscccccces 4.885¢ -834 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEFICE. 200. .ccccccccccsscee wi 20 ovee 
American Exchange....... 1384 159 151 
SEE codebnnsnsctceneucntes 291 240 235 
Broadway.........sccceeeees 35 240 260 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 130 160 
Central National........... 121 11944 120 
Chase National. ............ p95) xO wees 
Chatham............ . seo. 340 350 400 
IID: S65sc000s -chsosus ae 4,205 4,100 4,300 
RNP ccccwccccesc. 000 cocescsece 462 44) eves 
SENT aatvvenssbesvsseseees 135 140 150 
DORRMNIR..0..ccccocecccescccce oece 2u cove 
CRESTS... 0000.ccvece -cow 18244 183 190 
SNEREE... .ccesestiscoscce 132 12246 cone 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 286 230 oe 
a 135 130 1530 
Eleventh Ward .......... 275 200 coos 
ee 320 cece eves 
Fifth Avenue..............00 3,230 2,700 coee 
First National....... ...... SU 2,700 cone 
First National of S. I...... 19 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 1104 170 ecco 
Fourth National...... senese 187 17246 187 
ns 1106-10 .... cove 

300 310 
350 “~ 
118 125 
u6 

39) 420 
155 one 
310 340 
510 575 









Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 

PUB ccccccccvesévcesenenes 135 135 eevee 
Leather Manufacturers’... 170 165 abe 
| EE 116 u0 12% 
Lincoln National............ 613 615 cece 
Manhattan...........0000 c000 192 196 200 
Market and Fuiton........ - 15% 210 eeee 
Mechanics’.......... cecccove 134 185 once 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 14546 10 160 
Mercantile. ..........s0.ss0+ 184 185 uO 
PREREE ocvcvcccccescccces 132 140 
Merchants’ Exchange...... lll 5 15 
Metropolitan.............0++ 3% 2 5 
Metropolis...........ssccseee ecco 400 465 
Mount Morris............+++ 140 100 eves 
ee 305 ones cose 
MASSA. 00 cccccccccccce sccccce 1st 150 160 
BIO WEEK. <cccccscceseoccccce 222 224 233 
New York County.......... 587 500 2000 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 10 125 
Gesontpnndsciesbecte ossens 14% 17 cece 
Nineteenth Ward. 145 125 130 
North America. 140 138 1s) 
Oriental 232 2u0 259 
PaGIRC...00..0000 coves yard 15 200 
POEB 2.000. ccccccccccecccccecce - 20 270 au 
POOPIO'D. occcccccescccccccoces 249 cove 20 
PRREEE. -occcsesveveocecccsoes 115% 112 12) 
Republic......ccec0 se seve Lt 158 one 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 

Second National... ........ 30 0 

Seventh National........... Li w) 

Shoe and Leather......... 65 91g v7 
DEER. cccdvccce osccesevcccecs 315 30u 

Southern National.......... 150 140 ana 
State of New York......... 112 18 115 
Third National............ 105 TTS) 

TORRIIORY. 600500000 200000 bY 90 102 
Twelfth Ward.............. 125 cose is 
PN 686sbeckenereewsnese xs 1904g WwW 

Union Square........ .... 1% 20 

United States National.... 175 1gv osee 
Western National.... .... lt ilo 115 
Wet BIdS...ccccccccccccccee 25 280 er 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

....It is interesting to know that the 
deposits of the Third National Bank of 
this city have increased from $6,574,585, 
July 14th, 1893, to $12,283,271, July 18th, 
1894, and to $14,329,611, July 11th, 1895. 


...eThe old adage that a new broom 
sweeps clean, seems to have been exem- 
plified in the case of the Southern National 
Bank of this city, which elected a new 
president, Mr. Isaac Resenwald, a year 
and a half ago. Since his accession the 
deposits have increased from $1,299,862.47 
to $4,118,794,13, and 760 new accounts 
have been added. One hundred and forty- 
eight is bid for the stock and 155 asked. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
10 shares Trow Directory Printing and Book- 


RE APs MI sw oiss si sueses cecsvesne s-c0e 514% 
50 shares Adams Express Co.........seeeee0. 147% 
25 shares Broadway and Seventh Ave. Rd. 

NDS 6 kab bG nuh Wdeu ey: 6bhesst bend ce cheeswsenee 194 
952 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co..,..180 and 180% 
20 shares Continental Insurance Co.......... 2754 
$2,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor orth Mich. 5%....85 
50 shares American Fire Insurance Co...........67 
30 shares Morris and Essex...............065 16234 
Oe ee ee SD en 20814 


....Tremendous excitement has been 
occasioned throughout Canada by the 
failure of the Banque du Peuple, which 
suspended on the 15th inst. Events of this 
character are so infrequent in the Domin- 
ion, and the Canadian banks are so uni- 
versally regarded by the people as of un- 
doubted standing, that when one does sus- 
pend the excitement is intense. It is 
stated that the assets are $9,000,000, and 
the liabilities $7,000,000. The directors 
are personally responsible for the liabili- 
ties. 


....Messrs. Stuyvesant Fish. George 
Mosle and Charles A. Peabody, Jr., Bond- 
holders’ Reorganization Committee of the 
United States Cordage Company, present 
in our advertising columns a plan of re- 
organization to which attention is called. 
This committee believe that the affairs 
of the company should be managed by 
persons conversant with the cordage busi- 
ness, and that economy should be insti- 
tuted looking to an effective management 
of the affairs of the company in order 
that the fixed charges imposed by the plan 
may be met. Holders of certificates of 
the United States Cordage Company are 
requested to deposit them before August 
5th with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company. 3 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable on demand at 
their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, 
New York. 

The Lake Erie and Western Railroad 
Company, of which L. M. Schwan is Sec- 
retary and “Treasurer, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134 on the preferred 
stock, payable August 15th. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOANS pesriistearaiamicin oltrcars 9 


ESTATES a 


Fents/and take general charge 
x ew 
New land | 








York, Philadelphia 











July 25, 1895. 


‘United States Bonds 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for owr list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
INTEREST ALLOWED 


From August 1 on deposits made not later 
than Augast 3, a0 remaining in bank Jan- 
y the 





-uary 1, 1896, 


EXCELSIOR SAVINCS BANK, 
Cor. 23d St. and Gth Ave., Masonic Temple, 


New York. 
Deposits and surplus July Ist, $1,670,000. 


TRAVELLERS 
bearin CHEQUES. of the 
CHEQUE BAN of LONDON. 
have the advantage of their OWN 
BANK ACCOURAT, in Cheques of 
£1 and upward, that are cashed EV- 
ERYWHERE by Agents, Hotels 
Shops, Steamships and 
Send for circular. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Gen. Agt 
2 WALLST.,N. Y. 





Railroads. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13. 15 and 17 Broad Street. N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Orders for securities executed for investment or on 
margin. Interest allowed on deposit accounts sub- 
ject to cheque at sight. Actas financial and transfer 
tions. 
oeSranch Oftices, 32 Fifth Ave.; corner 25th St., 87 
Hudson St., and 16 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Anited States 
Aorigage & Crust Co. 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL « - = $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- - «= = _ $00,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money; on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bondse 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. - 
George W. Young, = - °* 
Luther Kountze, = e 
James Timpson, «= 
Arthur Turnbull,- - «= 
William P. Elliott, - - «- Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. ned | — Trease 
EXECUTIVE COMMI 
Charles my Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore 4 Bevemeyer, oe 
Char n. psOD, 
les R Homtchard A. McCurdy. 
samuel D. Baveock 
~— Gustav 'E. Kissel, 
ther Kountze. 
— hg Lewis, 
wis * 
Theodore Morford 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Robert Olyphant: 





President. 

Vice-President. 
2d Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 


Charlies R. Henderson, William W. Richards, 
James J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 





United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. ° 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and wiil be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
A GusTAV H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN. 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
‘OOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
CHARLES 3. SMITH. JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANTEL LORD. 


High-Grade 
CITY. COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 
ve mae a specialt: * — Rea Securities, 
suitable for permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL 8T., New Yerk. 








July 25, 1895. 


United States 
Cordage Company 
BONDHOLDERS’ 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 


THE UNDERSIGNED, at the request of the 
UNITED STATES CORDAGE BONDHOLDERS 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, have consented to act 
as a committee for the reorganization of the affairs 
of the company. 

This committee deems it a matter of prime impor- 
tance that the affairs of the reorganized company be 
manage i by persons conversant with the cordage 
business in order that the failures of the past may 
not be repeated. They r d that the mills not 
necessary for the purposes of the company should be 
disposed of, and that the amount thereby realized be 
applied to the payment of underlying liens on the 
remaining mills. By this means also the cost of 
carrying idle mills, which last year amounted to 
$100,000, will be saved. With an effici t 
it is believed that the company can safely incur the 
fixed charges imposed by this plan. 

The committee has prepared and deposited with 
the FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY a 
PLAN OF REORGANIZATION, providing for the 
issue of the following securities: 

#6.250,000 FIRST MORTGAGE 5)-year bonds, in- 
terest to bezgia April Ist, 18%, at 5 per cent. for three 
years, and 6 per cent. thereafter. 

$16,250,000 COMMON STOCK. 

(a.) Holders of bonds may exchange the same for 
new first mortgage bonds at the rate of $600 of bonds 
and $400 of new stock for each $1,000 of present bonds. 

(b.) Holders of GUARANTEED STOCK may sub- 
scribe $15 per share, and will receive new first mort- 
gage bonds for the amount so paid and new stock to 
the amount of $90 per share. 

(c.) Holders of PREFERREDSTOCK may subscribe 

7.60 per share, and will receive new first mortgage 
bonds for the amount paid. and new stock to the 
amount of $45 per share. 

(d.) Holders of COMMON STOCK may subscribe 
$3.75 per share, and will receive new first mortgage 
bonds for the amount paid and new stock to the 
amount of $22.50 per share. 

Subscriptions will be payable one-third on deposit 
of the stock under the reorganization agreemeat, 
and the residue in two installments, as called for by 
the committee on not less than ten days’ notice. 

Holders of securities of the United States Cordage 
Company must deposit the same on or before MON- 
DAY, AUG. 5, 1895, with the FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, as follows: 
First mortgage bonds, guaranteed stock, with first 
installment of $5 per share; preferred stock, with 
first installment of $2.{0 per share; common stock, 
with first installment of $1.25 per share. 

NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS will be issued by the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company on deposit of the 
bonds and of guaranteed preferred and common 
stock, and application to list the same will be made 
tothe NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Stockholders must indorse their stock in BLANK, 
in proper form for transfer, and must deliver the 
certificates to the Farmers’ Loanand Trust Company 
on or before Monday, Aug. 5, 189), accompanied with 
certified check or New York draft for first install- 
ment. 


New York, July 17, 1895. 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
GEORGE MOSLE, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, Jr, 
Bondholders’ Reorganization Committee. 
BURRILL, ZABRISKIE & BURRILL, 
Counsel. 
JOHN H. RATHBONE, Secretory, 21 Broad St., New 
York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY i895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.............. se eevee. 8150,000 


Offers 6 {per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgane with the Union Trust 
poem $5 Ne ke or the Security Com- 





me artford, Conn. % under Supervision 
een ing Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


REECRT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in me State of New York, at the 
close of business, aly | Ith, 1895 : 





















RESOURCE 
lame and —— Rikadne, oneee 985 07 
Og Qe ear red and unsecu: 278 52 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 0,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etC.............0.ceceeees 270 84 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 57,102 14 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
MEM). .c0e-  ccccccccccces cveccocccccccccce 
checks and other cash items........ 


for Clearing House...... 
Notes of other National banks Riccaes 
— paper currency, nickels 


Exchan, 


| poeew Stender notes.. 
Redemption fund with ‘ 
per cent. - af by wens pdanbesesagiooeses 


Due from Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).....  ........ 250 
NN acca. cau bagevssweiacetscseceseseds $4,288,852 19 
, niseeein R  senepaaivionat gmasne 0 
Capital stock paid in....... ......eeeeeeeeee 
Se urph Ly vit spenens ie: i 40,000 00 
ndiv pro: ess 
COWES BOI... cccvccccccccccoccccccccccscccs 426,609 81 
N ational "State a ‘outstanding aalcenes 45,000 OU 
te nks an 
<> ke — SC ceniamaneninies $156,555 02 
Dividends unpaid.......... 96u 00 
—— capone subject 
Deasbcige, sescececes 3,374,321 39 
pemane certificates of de- 
POGIE.... 00. ccccccccceses cose 9,459 8) 
Certified checks.............+ 32.822 91 
Cashier’s checks outs! 
WB i ccccs ccccccccess esecee 3,123 26— — 3,577,242 38 





I ier cntnglinds obccvsrtovscnesegiecs ~ $4,288, 852 19 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the sere ces is true. 
to the best of my knowledge and 
M. BR EESE, Cashier. 


B 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 

July, 1895. LEwIs L. PIERCE, 
Notary Public, City and County New York. 

Correct—Attest: 
IS[DOR STRAUS, 
SAM'L fF. JAYNE 
WILLIAM H. JENNISON. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R SOUTHERN Bg emp j AL BANK, of New York, 
‘yee York, in the State of New ve at the close 
- business, July tens 1895 : 
RESOURUES. 


Loans and discounts.........----- 


{ Directors. 













Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 730 4 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 450,000 00 
Be sage on U.S. aaae 33,000 
Stocks, securities, etc.. vie 211,617 46 
Furniture and fixtures......-.--seseeee see 2,850 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 33,300 00 
Due from National banks............ evcee 222,827 56 
Due from State banks and bankers. - 83,484 14 
Checks and other cash items........ 7,690 72 
Exchan for Clearing House...... 362,886 81 
Notes of other National banks...... 3,000 00 
Nickels and Cents. ..........cccscecesccesees 34. 10 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 





5) 
Legal-tend see iclosian 1,020,815 (0— 119.3 5 
Redemption fund ith U.S. Treasurer 5,087 











Mes cctisbdeveresguscceycoucests $5,596,667 O1 
LIABILITIES 

Copieal os Pi Dilccccciccccvcvccssccssnen $500,000 0. 

Undivided. fund. ” OO OPERONS RR 500,000 00 
espe profits, less expenses and 

| EE 72,987 48 

wath ional bank notes outstanding. oa 394,835 00 

—a Do dscccas: aseveccacvesesoes 340 00 
ere $2,941,278 01 
a MERctse as0sce 450,126 84 
ks and bankers 544,791 99 
Deamaea — 31,945 11 
Certified chec 148,393 06 

Cashier’s ae 5,999 52— 4,123,524 53 








TR. -1iceeestiipniepiaseeianemeens $5.500.057 01 61 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NBW YORK, 83 

i, JOHN H. CARR, Acting Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 





E. S. JONES’ SONS, . 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


q A life-lon residence gives us special ad- 
© vantage in placing leans conservatively, Busi- 
ness Sighoaliy established more than thirty 
and years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 
gages on improved inside city security. In- 
vestments made for individuals, banks and 
g, institutions. Easternand Westera reterences. 
Correspondence invited, 


REPORT. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS'’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, July 1th, 1895: 






















RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCOUnts.............seceseeeeee $1,033,650 54 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured a 445 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 Ou 
Premiums on U.S. A sag Denemenns 5,984 
Stocks, securities, etc. ........000 ..sseseeee 357,170 05 
Banking house, EES and fixtures. 000 
—. — National banks (not reserve 
Sc cclaissens ccadasa shaeacestgencees 138,719 59 
Duet from State banks ond Senmsene. 3,537 
h ite 21,852 
62,482 44 
1,062 
2,534 42 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
RUUD adscasnsbaseesicessicesee $167,998 50 
Logal-tendes En 6ts0 enna oO 
U. 8. hem ges ed of deposit 
for legal tenders............. + 80,000 00 0 s61.378 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. . Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ............. 2,250 00 
WR cctnitsve .ccdinsonccusccensstosenes $2,319,127 30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... ........ss0.-se08 $300,000 00 
Si NNT iatay1 ce ceshdshmesabebenssebas 2u0,000 00 
Un ivided profits, less expenses and 
—T,- Sntsipasebruasessbuaemestiondenve 21,582 99 
Nationa! — notes outstanding. . ; 31,110 00 
Te cnn ccecestans+steriackneress »773 3 
= woother a. banks.. -—— 33 
4,312 95 
c - 1,585,320 08 
Demand certificates of de 4,283 00 
Certified checks.......... 850 
1,761,660 71 ji 
Ne cotheniee csavarenbsrmeinentossupne’ $2,319, 177 3) 30 


ier of the above- 
ed ae do ahem e i that the = state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before = this 19th day of 
—, Notary 5 Pubiie, N N. Fco 
Correct—Attest 


G. se evinore ‘ 





tis true, to the best of my knowledge and 


JNO. H. CARR, Acting Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith day of 
my. FRED’K GIBLIN, 
otary renite. Kings Co. C’t’f. filed in N.Y. Co. 


Correct—At 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 


R.A 
ISAAC ROSENWALD, 
REPORT OF aHE. gonprticx OF THE 


LEATHER MAN URERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, int the State of New York, at the 


‘{ Directors. 











close of business, July llth, 1895: x 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discoun: $1,262,953 04 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 500,000 00 
Sodan aoe — a, L2r IB Is 

securities, e 9227, 315 
h rniture 207,000 00 

x i National banks (not reserve 

148,186 46 
Due we from State banks ond ae 38,790 83 
Checks and fay, a —_ 18,312 57 
—— ‘aeess 344,830 21 
protes An gs en Danks. ......+ 00. 8,680 0) 








mal paper currency, nickels and 





Wésheks deed oeeeunsnseatecbatsuasseuce 230 18 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
iis ile $275,907 95 
Legal-tender notes.. 341,209 00 
U. A yo or deposit 500,000 00 
BD crccccneice 

aad ion fund with U. S. T (3 alas 
emption fund wit! reasurer (5 

per = of circulation).............0.0. 22,500 00 

$5,057,109 32 

$600,000 00 

400,000 00 








eesuedes 82,431 88 
National bank notes outstanding......... 414,140 00 
Due to other National 
pcsneterdeessnocoees $324,615 88 
Due to State banks and 
ear ° 426,408 77 
pecitenee tal de 2. ae aie 6,264 87 
intivs eposits su 
wececceroosorscsoce 2,719,776 15 
Demand certificates - de- 
Pectieccesccosesoacerscce 3,865 75 
checks..... 39,653 52 
Cashier's checks ou 
Teves essdbueaeee : 9,952 50 
——————_ 3,580,537 44 
WOGBis. coc cccccsccccccccccccosccccscccoocs $5,057,109 32 
StAzE OF Sg You rage! OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, ISAAC H. W. er of the above-named 
bank, _ at Be cue ts the Sore eens is 
e to the best of my knowledge and 
is AAC H. WALKER, C: 


Cashier. 
Seteepet and sworn to before me this 19th day ‘of 
July, 1895. i 4 F. es oe 
Certificate filed in New ay York Co County. : 


ttest: 
J, AGOSTINI 
M. H. MACY, Jr.,$ Directors. 
Wh, C: STURGES, 








_ 


EP T OF TH TION OF THE 
R*®x HONE peRe Sox Ay New York City, 
in ay State of New York, at AY close of business, 
July 1ith, 1895: 


RESOURCES. 








miums on U.S. bonds ‘ 
Stocks, secur —_ 
ene house, ‘erastare and fixtures.. 1,064,250 00 
























er real estate and mortgages owned. 100 00 
Due ae National banks (not reserve 947.262 00 
Duet from State banks and bankers. 150,985 78 
Checks and other cash items 47,998 69 
&xchanges for Clearing * 2,529,048 21 
Notes of other National banks. 9,010 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 

2,012 06 
Specie $3,928,203 00 
‘Legal-tender notes . 6,(95,690 OU 
U.S. certificate = 
for legal tenders.. 1,190,000 00 
—————— _ 11,203,893 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer other than 5 
per cent. redemption FANG)... cccccccees . 58,000 00 
a Nipitedcnb cddsaniecdcdennsactenees $42,546,516 84 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid im............00 cesses $2,000,000 00 
- i iidetecimeces vietaissadenentcccs 2,500,000 00 
taal profits, less expenses and 
Lbekhadicdiareesenskhbabnrdeuss 595,922 57 
National a= notes Outstanding......... 5,000 
ue to other National a. Sul, 224,335 06 
= tw State banks and 
itenimenieahness: 6 borees 4,581,874 03 
Dividends Mi cadenscedss 8,045 
Individual deposits subject 
to check 20,996,517 24 
posit. 38,847 36 
Certified checks. 489,756 89 
Cashter’s checks outstand- 
WUE satin «: semccedeccesesssees 25,000 00 
————— _ 37,364,375 58 
Liabilities other than those above stated. 41,218 69 
WR acnccsvccsecesesessacsevceoccsesenece $42,546,516 84 


To § 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ‘stn day of 


July, 1895. Ae am 
Netery ublic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y.C 
Correct— Attest 
EGENEZER K. WRIGHT, ) 
EDWARD E. POOR, > Directors. 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 
July ith, 1895: 

RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. .............s+s6. eseee 93,545,351 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ne 1,654 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 250,000 
Premiums on U. 8. nents keuvecceccce 11,500 





Stocks, securities, 
Banking bouse, & (Taw ED and fixtures.. 





F 
g 





= 
ernxh ercsex 


Due from National banks (not 

Ol, 295,059 
Due from State banks dl aaaee 98,353 
Checks and other cash items....... 27,474 
Exchanges for Clearin; House... ‘ 165,310 
Notes of other National banks............. 57,150 


— paper currency, nickels gnd 





Digascecesee-cuanenes ttedecasdensedsoess 342 24 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Disadnrecdces. eoseceuuaven $i, 197, 513 g 
Legal-tender ee ‘848,085 00 
U. pm gen of deposit 
for legal EG oietsscved 1,970,000 00— 4,015,598 00 
Redemption fend with U: S: Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................0+ 11,250 (0 
WRN oi cies vbaciscunies: ciwcneotaciascxene $10,0'3,401 66 
LIABILITIES, 

Sarpls a i ctdesidadkaticdsses a6 $300,000 00 
NII anneccdscqenconceesdanacsucses 505,000 00 
ndivided | , less expenses and “ 

National po notes outstanding........ 225, LO OU 

Due to other National banks.. $50, 671 37 

Uae: to State banks and bank- 

Dedsaccera <baardeceutiecsetes 716,014 10 
Dividends unpaid . 2% 
Individual eposits 

CO CROCK... .cc.ccccece 44,314 50 

Demand certificates 0} 332, 45 

Certified checks. 115,305 93 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 10,863 75— 8,919,947 82 
aa chara pinaneoonncecdacndaeenen $10,008, 401 008, 401 66 66 


T 
STATE OF NEW YORK, couesy OF NEW YORK, 3s. 

1, THOMAS L. Ja "MES, President of the above- 
named bank, do ee Swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

'HOMAS L. JAMES, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to am. me this 18th day of 


July, 1895. A. LANSING FA, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
CSEEee ieee 
D. LAYNG 
é C. CLARKE, { pirectors. 
WALTER WEBB, 





EPORT OF-THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 
July lth, 1895: 
RESOURCES, 



















Loans and discounts...........00.++++ $845,690 53 
Overdrafts, secured ro unsecured 82 Ww 
U. S. bonds to secure =, 200,000 UU 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. de 150,000 OU 
U, S. bonds on pene.. pisses eoavecaten 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, €tc.............+-e.-eeee 553,057 39 
Banking house, Scans and fixtures... 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 30,000 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
MMM ntdaes as sengenssceceuswensacss 95,460 65 
Checks and other cash items 7,733 16 
anengee for Clearing House... 82.419 47 
other Nation 8,575 OO 
638 44 
pecie 
egal-tender notes. - 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders......... 
468,743 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. . Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ........ 9,000 00 
UR om aicadvccataedatidecwunacidicecge $2,401,428 64 
SAARELETENS. 
Capital stock paid in..............sceeeeeee $200,000 00 
ree 50,000 0C 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CANES PAI... cr ccccccccccccccccosccvcccccsce 257,263 50 
National bank notes outstanding......... 177,700 00 
wen to State banks and bank- 
Dividends unpaid, pe 06 1,272 00 
Individual deposits subject 
tocheck. .. ate 
oo certi a 





1,915,193 ad 


Total $2, 601,428 rm 
STATE OF NEW YORK, qeunes a New York, ss.: 
HOM ‘ash. the above-named 





Subscribed and sworn to before me this IStn day of 
July, 18%. Faouas ©. SMITH, 


Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
R. KEL 
JOHN ‘Byiixs, 


Directors. 
R. B. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT capable of holding % number, post 





paid, for_$1.00. 





(1005) 91 


Rebtaiiics F THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July llth, 1895: , 
RESOURCES. 


aon GME GINCOURES. ccc cccsccccccccccsccees =e e 























Due from National po gee - $1,556,257 b 
Due from State 
vate banks and bankers. a 646,390 91 
Checks and other cash items. 186,585 87 
——— for Clearing 
pdecccedseqcesengcoocesee 1,243,362 97 
Bills 0 of other National be 101,u00 00 
Fractional currency.. a 6,230 00 
BOCES. . cnc cccccccecces. scceccese 3,002, 044 57 
l-tender notes... ........ 4,227,789 WO 
Collector of U —_— woene By R91 73 
Due from U.S. Treasurer.. _ Wy Youu 00 
————— 11,016,232 2¢ 
DeRiicccccscrccecese one cccsctoccsesees "$35,590," 590,756 29 
LIABILITIES. 
@apital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 5,000, 1) 
bow ivided proats.. oa a 1,325,713 88 
te bank circulati ts ae : 10,874 OU 
Duet to Nationa! banks........ $4,376,287 & 
Due to State banks, pri- 
vate banks and bankers.... 1,703,245 44 
Individual deposits......... 21,634, 790 36 
ae. certificates of de- 
certified checks.. 
Dividends un paid. 
27,954,168 41 
Mitaciancneneeeameeesniweneddmnmaninne . _—— 29 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEw Yo 
wM. NLAN, JR., + ‘e” THE 
CHEMICAL ‘NATIONAL ‘BANK of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my unowtesae and belie: 
WM. J. QU HINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 
July, 1895. EDwWD. P. BROWN, 
Notary Public. 
etaaiacaili iy, 
. A. ROOSEVELY, 
PRE DERIC W. STEVENS, } Directors. 
ROBERT GOELETD, 





EFORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, of the city 
of how Vere at the close of anon July ith, 1895: 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and GTi ios cencciccssocceves $7,147, = ¢ 


223,500 io 
68,966 95 
200,000 00 






Ras 
Legal-tender notes. 
Bills of other banks.. 





17, 439 65 








Checks and other cash items. 
ar for Clearing 
PC dcvcncsankecnddancesses 494,790 54 
Due ‘pen National banks.. 615,054 46 
Due aoe State banks and 
I, diccscengeodssccincsas 46,323 45 
Redemption fund with U.S. 
Treasurer (5 oer cent. of 
circulation).. 10,121 85 
Due frow U.'S. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).... ... .... 1,000 00 
-_——_——— 4,049,083 12 
aad Couinwdnaiedeweds teenaanies eeubin $11,695,317 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund.................+6. connesee 900,000 00 
ndivided profits, net 35,716 38 
National bank notes outstanding......... 437 
Diviuends unpald..........cceccceeecceeeces 2 50 
mium MOON c. ciccccrccvccces cevcccne 8,925 00 
Deposits 
Individuals ...............666 $4,035,476 83 
National banks.............. 3,692,230 MM 
State banks and bankers... 1,766,301 66 
—~ certificates of de- 
3.909 74 
44,189 89 
4,986 16 
——_————_ 9, 547,004 82 


aici nsiddsicdeasssaewiccrasnesasen® $11,695,317 70 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 38.: 

1, WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WILLIAM P. Sc. JOHN, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to a mee this 18th day of 


July, 895. ay4y 
weeny Public, N N. Y.'Co. 
Correct—Atte: 
GEORGE HENRY SARGENT, ) 
J. NICH Directors. 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, S 








EPORT OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHUE AND LEATHER BANK, at 
New York, in “ Brete of New York, at the close of 
business, J uly llth, 1895: 
"RESOURC ES. 
leane CII nica ciciewendedsvesed $2,785,268 76 
U.S. bonds to eeenre circulation.. ai we 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds...........- we 
Stocks, socurtelen, a peabadscdesitsn eseses 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 500, 
“a hs National banks (not reserve 





BS 
SEx5 
38 






Geavewceaaee. akneced 0. 64 478,226 08 

Duet trem State banks ama | banke 38,257 99 
Checks and other cash items....... 16,246 39 
—— for Clearing Hous. a 155,567 20 
Notes other National banks........-- 8,860 00 
— paper currency, nickels and oe 
CO OO e ee eee Hee eee eee eeeesseees sHeee te oO 


cen’ 
uaweal money reserve in bank, 
Specie aia 618 oo 
Legal-tender no 720 00 
U.S. cartticaus ¢ of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 
Redemption fone’ with Uv. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 


170,000 @ e — 843,338 06 
13,500 00 
$5,241,671 02 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in............--seeee-ees $1,000,000 00 
oe profits, less expenses and 









MUR incgcds 6sccdcsucetacctdss. beved 23,068 14 
Nationa "bank notes outstanding......... 269,997 50 
Due to other National banks. 5 7,905 75 
Due to State banks and 

BORNSTS.... ....ccccccccccccece 404,933 41 
Individaat deposits subject 
F 2,893,534 43 
7,112 35 
cbrtified checks. . 44,911 87 
Cashier’s checks 0’ 
Mi cnccciccccasccosescescseess 207 ST7— 3,948,605 38 


, a ee $5,241,671 02 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, JOHN J.COLE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my knoweey? and belief. 

Mg eay Sochier. 

Suteeipot and sworn to before this 18th day of 


Jaly, q I. BEVINS, 
Notary Pablic. 
Certificate filed ia N . ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest 
“JOHN N. BEA 


CH, 
ALONZO SLOTE. 
JOaN A. HILTNER, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 
Total Assets - - 


* Directors. 





307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben 





tires Write for description. 






















































— ee 


—————— 


+ 


ss i 


82 (1006) 


oO TH 
ere SMPORTE Rs’ kn £2 


AUER eS 


BANK, at New York, New York, 


= the close of business, Say ith, igo, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured op 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation........ 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Due from National banks (not reserve 









Dc cvbbbersectguveesses. -oservenes seeee 1,340,989 42 
Due from State banks and banker: ° 54.004 
Checks and other cash items. . 235,424 31 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 840,62 9 
Notes of other National banks............ 122,862 WU 


— - paper currency, nickels and 

Poise gnibbaeetnesies shikueetherendous 720 00 

Lawful money reserve in weak, vie 

OC. cccvccesevescesecssseee “ 
Legal-tender notes.. 

U.S. certificates of “deposit 

for legal tenders.......... 





Redemption fund with U. 8. . Treasurer 





(5 per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U. $. Treasurer, other than 
per cent. of redemption fund......... 3,000 00 
Total........ sh Diwuebereneesees eopeeey oe "$34,398,235 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im..........seccessererces $1,500,000 00 
NS DERG, 0.0. ccccovcccvensescocsousssese 5,000,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CAKES PAIG.....rccccccccrcccescvcccccccce 476,110 63 
mT notes outstanding. . 40,980 00 
State bank notes outstanding... 5,602 00 
Due-to other National banks. $9,325,461 39 
Due to State banks and 
DRENSTS cccescccscvccccocccccs 3,630,674 76 
Dividends unpaid.........-... 23,112 00 
Individual deposits subject 
GO CRES 0.000. cccccccccsecces 14,027,543 59 
Demand ertificates of de- 
WORReccos- 0 cevcceves cvve 5,250 00 
( vertiiéd jchecks eanh thane 241, 07 9 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
BE cocsccosevncs Soreccesdneeee 119,113 59 — 2,515.46 463 23 
TEE. cchwesixonsckeviecdsepetonenesss hey $43 4, 398,23 235 5 Ol 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, KUWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
ag poet and sworn to before me this 18th day of 
Jaly, SAMPSON H. SCHW ane. 
Notary Public, County of N 
Cc ogpent— Aes 
R. TOW NSEN wD. 
- yw ‘ARD V ay VOLKENBURGH, 


‘ala 
DWAKD A, PRICE, 5 





EPORT OF T‘IECONDITION OF THE 

FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 

n the a at New York, at the close of business, 
Say llth, 












RESOURCES - 
Loans and dIsCounts.........+-sceeceeeeeeeee $392,335 73 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. oe 241 67 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 50,009 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........... nae Ov 
Stock, sec urities, etc oe 21,713 08 
Banking house, furnivure ‘and fixtures. . 4,50L 88 
Due frum Nationat banks (not reserve 
REED .sconcnnsensecessngepwocgosssecves sce 145,598 54 
Due from State banks and banker 215 50 
Checks and othercash items....... 2,109 36 
Exchanges for Cleariug House... 1, a 82 
Notes of other National banks ............ 3 Ou 
en paper currency, nickels and 10 08 
aebbenabeeeh sbeebs 8 
Lawteul money reserve in bank, viz 
MPECIE. ...00-cscccccccccccccece $50). 800 00 
Lee: 1l-tender notes 62,030 OO— 112,880 00 
Redemption fund with U. oR - Treasurer (6 
per ceat. of circulation).. ssbb babuesos 2,250 00 
BE. wicdsnvccecsesnbes ssvevnsencovsvese $761,654 42 


L TABIL ITIES 


Capital swek paid in..... $200,000 00 





Surplus fund 40,000 OU 
Undivided 
taxes 2,414 47 
National bank notes outstanding... 44,240 00 
Due tv other National banks. $3), 386 74 
Inaiv — deposits subject to 
CRE 2K .iccc.cccee -coccccsccccce 413,299 72 
nome certificates of de- 
eae 14,158 40 
Certified checks. ...........+.- 12,132 us 
Casnier’s checks outstand- 
BE bcgsccucvntccccosnstysconse 23 0O— 474,999 95 
| ee ee 761,654 42 
STATE OF NEw YORK, CoU ag! OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, NATHAN D. DABOLL, Cashier of the above- 


named honk, do solemnly swear that the avove 
statement is true, ty nee of my knowleige and 
plief. D. DABOLL, Cashier 
go . and sworn 7 yA. me this 18th aay ‘of 
July, Go. Ec KHSED 
Notary Public, N. Y.'Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
EL LIS H. Bopeets. } 
AKLES AME ¢ mesecners. 
HU GO JOSEPAY, a 
R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN N ATION AL BANK, at New York 
City, 1n the state of New York, at the clese of busi- 
ness, July tltu, 1895: 


RESOURCES, 









Loans and discounts..... ....... $4,644,913 74 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 1,000,000 00 
U. 5. bunds op hand ... 240,000 00 


Premiums on U. 8. bond 


123.9'3 76 
Stocks, securities, etc..... 


999,462 8&8 




















Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 500,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned. 21,900 wv 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
MND -edscanebbossdoanbesnncaspearescesses 230,066 
Due fror n State banks and bankers 1,1 1 
Checks and otner cash itemis........ 40,405 86 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 12th), 274 46 
Notes of other National banks............ 55,5 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
OEE Si a 252 75 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Scent camckaenw pubebe ve $531,835 00 
Legal- tender notes......... 751,957 00 
U. 8S. certificates of de 
pauls for legal venders. . 410,000 00 
1,743,842 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8s. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............0.+ 45,000 00 
Se “$10,915,626 3% 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid In $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, ie d 
RR NROE conch scbnscsapcnebecneuncusesveess 631,878 98 
Nations tt bank notes outstanding peeescone 886,170 00 
Due to other National 
banks.. .. $1,619,455 34 
Due to Sta’ 
ban kers........ 536,653 93 
Individual depo: 
te check.. 4,353,352 40 
Demand certific 
baanaeehe 1,917 16 





posi 

Accepted drafts. 
————— 7,396,578 35 

ED on cdtnicovnccccsvessensse ; "999 ou 


Total.. $10,915,626 33 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.: 

I, ARTHUR W. SHE RMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly sw ear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn S before me this 18th day of 

July, 1895, H. L. BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 








Correct—Attest: 
F. D. TAPPEN 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexammne. Interest and principa! net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicage, 
First National Bank Bidg., Iowa Falls, Ia. 


' Directors. 














THE INDEPENDENT, 


REALEAAE | ExcHs SPAT HON AL BANK. 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business July Lith 1895: 


RESOURCES. 





























7s ure 
circulation..... ssenaul --$2,000,090 43, 1907 
1,000,000 4s, 1925 
1004 Y WO 5s 
™ 4,000,000 0C 
U. 8. bonds on hand.........$146,000 & 1925 
665,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds: 
$2,100,000 48, 1907 -$170,0 0 
1,155,000 4s, 19 188,000 
500,000 58 .... 218,000 
a 574,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............-+++ 1,419,158 47 
Banking house, ae and fixtures. 3u0,000 00 
Other real estate ai es owned.. 34,510 U0 
Due from National banks (not re- 

SOPVE ABODE) —... coerce _ ercccccoree -. « 2,143,068 03 
Due from State banks and banke ZAI 79 
Checks and other cash items 319,45 49 
Exchanges for Clearing Hous 2.921,69 31 
Notes of other National banks.. 73,000 

\wiul moacy reserve in bank, viz.: 
BREED op ccccece-ccoe 2 ~~ 573 00 
Legal-tender er" ° 2751 530 Ou 
U. 3. certifica’ of de- 
posit for legal leoniees -. 8,14",00) 00 
—-—————__ 6,393,108 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circalation)...............+ 180,000 00 
Pee vcrrvecessdocckipesesve Sus neseowne $36,754,840 84 
LIABILITIES. 


-++ 5,000,000 00 


Capital stock paid in . 
o «+» 2,000,000 00 


Surplus fund 











Undivided profits. n 
SO Is vnsecsevenessvecsrsercvescveeres 7 316 21 
Reserved for taxes of 1895.. —— ° 694 
National bank notes outstanding.. 3 QI. S00 WW 
Due to other National banks. #4041. 
— to State — — a 
ae innbwenk -o» 8,18 371 71 
Dividends unpaid 8,576 Ww 
yo deposits subject ‘ 
BO GNBOK..0005. ceoccccoscceses 17,675,737 97 
Demand ‘certincates of de- 
pos. erecccce 80,980 88 
certified Checks............ 599,969 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 45,145 51 
— 26,122,829 66 
— ee $36,734, S40 84 


To 
STATE Of NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
EDW. AKD BUKNs, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above ~ rn is 
true, ‘wo the best of my knowledge and belief. 
[DWAnKD BUKNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this lth day of 

July, 1893. Ww 


Correct—Attes 
SUMONT CLARKE, / 
W. BAYARD CU tT ING, > Directors. 
AUSTIN CURBIN, s 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, New York, in the 
i aes: New York, at Ay close of business, July 
it JD : 













RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts....... ...sce.seseceees 34,30 742 13 
O verdratts secured and unsecured... 1,22 a a 
U. 3. bonds to secure circulation.. 5 
Premiums 01 U.5S. boads........ 5,500 rst 
Stocgs, Securities, €tC.........00...5. ~ 224,191 92 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 5,00) Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
a ae ere eee 152,033 24 
Due from State ganks and banicers:. beense 7.070 35 
Checks and other cash items........ ° 43,7 61 
Exchanges for Clearing House... Zibu7dD 74 
Notes of other National banks. 9,046 Wu 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
BR sinccsess netseiperceteonveseesetnesssess 1,192 7% 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SPOCIE.....ccccc- coccceccccce $963, 615 co 
Logal- tender notes........ ° 569,215 U0 
U. 8. ceruficates of de- : 
posit for legal tenders.. 630,400 09 
—— 2,162,830 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. . Treasurer 6) 
per cent. of circulation)..........0.+.+++- 2,250 09 
BUD. ci cictcvcncececsernvessoespesesesess $7,705,898 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... chimewniet $300,000 00 
SD WE occcccccrsevesenccesssonssesee 550,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses” and 
SS | ene eee 65,658 39 
National bank notes outstanding........ 39.360 00 
Ne ara ° 450 OO 
Individual deposits subject 
eS SERS $6,659,308 22 
— icngng npn of de- 
27.675 93 
6: 9d 13 
450 82 6,750,430 10 
seubnn ssh es pehheshonnens saheeekebs sel u8 49 





Tota . $7, 5,89 
STATE OF NEW York«K, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, JOS. 8. CASE, CaShier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 

to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CASE, Cashier. 
Ie and sworn to before me this 19th day of 


July, 1 
J. W. TANTUM, Notary. 
Correct—Attest : 
. Fe + 
OHN, 5 Directors. 








 EPORT OF THE COND N 
ONTINENTAL Seon ss Ok bi + 
cot. ys the close of business, on the 11th an rw July, 













RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts.....................- + $4,436,893 37 
orer Ey scushenheskpinesanen 339 12 
1.8. _. EE 456,100 
Other stocks and bonds... bry 3 
IED ccscecesccesesss 69,937 50 
Real al estate passbinbinnn 585,000 00 
Lewal- tenders “and bank 
peebeenbeebhhsibaaebbeees 620,3 
Des ‘tre om ‘Treasurer of U. . 
Exchanges for Clearing 
House.... ... -++ 1,208,197 76 
Due from banks. 311,697 12 
Other cash items.. 13,254 24 
————— ss 8,205,%5 17 
Total..... Esebes Axsnapensubseckosbeenoe oes $9,122,952 00 
LIABILITIES. 
SMILE snccincancenseeseeneneasenusun $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits............ 3,285 29 
Less expenses and taxes paid 5.163 74 
—— 198,121 55 
PN iiiccadvaesiedaciibeeecububeietas 34.157 50 
a s unpaid [oeneeseesbean eae Seeuseese 15,072 2 42 
ineivtsenis SaGhh sewexeveeeuell 
National banks.. . 
Btate GAMES. .......ccc00e eee 
oe yo ae 
Ctfs. of deposit... . 
Cashier’s checks........ 
7,875,600 53 
a. ee $9, 122,952 00 
STA OUNTY NEw ORK, 83.: 





OF NEW York, Cov OF 
a, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my cpowreege and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day 
of July, 1895, EDWIN F. steer. 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


. TABER, 
TAYLOR, 
D D. RANDOLPH, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


{ Directors. 











SORT OSES COND TGS OS ct 
of busi; 





LW Y at New York. tn — of New York, 
at the close of b ness, ey . : 
RESOURCES. 
66 
575 98 
id. 000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand setbsavbbvorten’ 50,00 09 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... .. oesee 2.678 75 
Stocks, securities, etc...............0..008 36,360 WO 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 45,799 06 
Due from National banks (not re- 
serve agents)..... SE Ae i 1,489,472 74 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items...... 


Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other ——~ banks. 





Lawful money reserve in bank. viz.: 





epebeee siewbes $2,145,929 80 
Logal- tender notes... 1,070,000 00 
——— 4,215,929 8) 
Redemption fund with 4 S. Treasurer (5 
per —_ of cir oe eciaiiad eae diate 2,475 WW 
Due ror (other than 5 
per sont. Tedem pion SS ee ecscceoe ll 000 0) 0) 
POR vccceccsccvescosvccccccessesscccvsccs $16,082, 135 40 oo 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sock paid in...... sbeteeene eeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
DT iccnssncondseeeubeenesetevnnen 200,000 Ou 
= ep pom, less" onpenaee and ss 
es paid ovces 20,736 55 
National bar notes ‘outstanding.. 47,080 00 
Reserve for taxes ............. 8,000 Wu 
Due to other National banks $5,983,424 vL 
— dl — banks and 
pesesseswersennes 1,317,922 30 
Indiv iduai ‘deposits subject 
Shan aby thy eeebeebiy 3,880,000 07 
Demand “certificates “of de- 
En epeessaeseéessvecnersece 45,265 21 
Certified checks............ 476,257 28 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Oe isbnapShehedbeseerares 102,999 (8 


14,806,868 85 


Total -_ $.6,082, 85 40 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Courts OF NEWYORK, 38.: 

I, HENRY CHAPIN, Jr. Casnier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my ee o and belief. 

HENRY CHAPIN, JaR., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this nek day of 

July, 139. KUGENE VELMA 
Notary Public, N. x! Co. 
Correct —Atte: 


4. B. HE SPBURN 
HARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 
CHAS. KB. VAN NUSTRAND, 





{ Directors 





ReeoRs, OF THE CON DEA ION OF THE 
NATIONAL CILIZENs’ BANK, New York, 
in the State of New York, at the shaee of business, 


July Lith, 189: 
RESOURCES. 

















a re $3,047,453 75 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 200,000 UU 
Premiums on U.S. boads............ . 2,250 0 
EE Dc 6554 bcscinsbacbbesiensasaes 274,000 OU 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 9,000 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
BOOMS). 0.000 ccccccscccsccsscsscecccces cvccee 227,2h1 55 
Due from State banks and bankers 31,914 23 
Checks ana other cash items........ 8,156 92 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 201,945 89 
Notes of other National banks 2,323 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and 
DE cnticesheuseexsripsueesebsouhessvasaws 1,287 09 
Lawtal money reserve in bank, og a 
EE <cCub Gecsukienebisres 53,970 20 
Legal- tender notes........ 135,000 U0 
U. 5. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.. 170,090 00— =: 883,970 20 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasarer 6 
per cent. of circulation).................. 9,000 00 
RD cisccnvcccunsashctesnnusdcesinaivcoces $5,U22,24) 80 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 600,000 00 
Surplus fund 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, less onapeenee ana 
MT  -<ccoushaceensmethunknebesnee’ . 254,970 54 
National bank notes outstanding wok wows 180,000 OU 
Due to other National 
WOMB... §—« scccrccccccccesece $973 76 
Due to State 
Pl cchsckeeseben: bee 67,896 71 
Div idends unpaid 5,781 UO 
Indivi —_ deposits rsamesnete 
Se 3,741,187 65 
Demend “certificates of de e- 
posit. ; 1,187 9) 
Certitied checks. ..1222. . 37,599 82 
Contingent fund.............. 2,343 42 
Allowed for city and county 
TAX...0006 pEAUSushebibes vanes 10,000 WO— 3,867,270 26 





Total Rane 8U 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
I, DAVIv C. TIEBUU L, Cashier of the above honed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know eae and ief. 
dA TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18tn day of 


July, 1895. V. A. PoR, 
Notary Public. 
Correct —Aittest : 
Cc. H. HACKETT. 7 
E. L. MERRIFIELD, $ Directors. 
W. H. OAKLEY, § 





RESos*, OF rae CON DITION OF THE 
EAS. RIVE RD NK, at New 
York, in the State tN New Tork. at the close of busi- 
ness, July ilth, 1895: 


RESOURCES. 








Loans and discounts $654,201 17 
Overdrafts, secured and a 712 64 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds ou hand. ... .......... 10,000 Ou 
Premiums on U.5. bonds. 26,682 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................. 184,08 82 
Banking house, farniture and fixtures... 100,000 Ou 
Due — National banks (not reserve 
ab 260 Soeee eoeesnsencenensocecece 53,6% 13 
Due ‘om State banks and bankers suienebe 3,110 
Checks and other cash items............ oo 11,055 81 
Exchanges for Clearin: House pieiebes peaene 42,246 45 
Notes of other National banks............ 3,389 00 
ractional paper currency, nickels and 
pecnnnbeveencnes snecscnenbesees psopsece 475 74 
Lawful money reserve in bani, viz: 
eet $176,415 50 
Legal-tender notes. . 87.193 00 
U. 5. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders...... a ~__70,000 Ou ov 
333,608 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (: 6 
per cent. of circuiation)............ esccee 11,250 00 
Total........ 








Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.. 


Dividends unpaid.. * 
a deposits “subject 


abe eSenneee 1,054,330 70 

Demand certificates of de- 
paket neaiiiesivcie es: esenee 1,999 54 
cértitied checks.......... se. 6,665 


—--————_ 1,069,109 711 

Liabilities other than those above stated rt 00 
WOR vcnc<cncnksnonvbisebncs seeeees $1,684,468 95 

STATE OF NEW ous. ‘CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 33.: 

E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do sole:nnly swear that the above statement is 
trae, to the best of my knowlsere and belief. 

EWELL, Cashier. 
Sobeerned and sworn to before me this 18tn day of 
— Notary Public. ket 
Certificate filed in New Yorn Go. nes Co. 


Correc 
CHARLES JENKINS, ) 
wn. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, § 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 


OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, # WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Directors. 














July 25, 1896. 


EPORT ONDITION OF THE 
Veer oF TABS K, of ee City of 
New York, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, Suly lith, 1 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............- s.-s+++ $8,201, as 3 

Fe ee ane ured and unsecured 

U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 oo 
U, 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 00 
U. S. bonds on hand...........+..000-« 12u,000 Ou 
Premiums on U. ». bonds 42,233 7 
Stocks, securities, evc.. 1, st, 18 2 
Other real estate and mortgages ow. - 4,87 3 
Due from National banks (not re- 

I NIE, cncthonetes sdvenesse 357,801 4 
Due from State bans and banke 32.506 4 
Checks and other cash i 34 y 
Exe —y tor Clearing House. 5Aa,893 31 
Notes of other National banks. 1,890 Ou 
Fractional paper currency, ni ~~ 

0 





$905,792 50 
Legal-tender notes - 1,243,407 00 
U. 5. certificates of deposit 


for legal tenuers.......... 





———— = 2,619,199 Su 
2.250 00 


in 
20,009 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. 5. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of .———z 
Due from U. reas 
5 per cent. redemption fund) 













i ikscean Sontsbdetonabésenpectescebese $14,2 4,528 O1 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pus DR cabrenenssbiccasescswen $2,100,000 01 
Surplus fund.. Su. 00 
Undivided prot 
GOKOS PUlG...cccccccccrccccescrcocccccccecs 216,505 36 


45,000 U0 


National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. $4, 
> - a banks and 


1,232,743 C7 
4, 837 34 
5,988,179 87 


7,910 80 
153,620 35 





cbttited checks 
=. ee outstand- 


11,#23,022 05 


. 814.224, 28 on 
Yo Ww YORK, 
. A. SMITH, Cashier ‘of. ‘che "Ghev o-naied 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my — and belief. 
- SMITH, Cashier. 
ag ggg and sworn to eae me, this 18tn day of 


July, 
r Cuas. L. ROBINSON, 


. Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: _ 
CHARLES J. CANDA. ’ 
BRAYTON IV 
JOHN HUWARD LATHAM, § 





Total... 
STATE OF N 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
inthe State of New York, at the close of business, 


July ilth, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure ee - 
U.S. bonds on hand.... een 


$5,668,083 40 
3 U2 





154,000 00 











Premiums on U 38. bonds . " 21,000 U0 
Svwocks, securities, etc...... 193,65) WO 
‘ther real estate an-l mortgages owned. 49,506 50 
Due from National banks (nut reserve 
DED nsdieks. schinsmabebevesbecdes anedes 520,994 20 
Due from State banks and bankers..... 62.421 50 
Checks and other cash items...... ...... 53.09) 43 
Exctianges for Clearing House........-.-- 279,402 36 
Notes of other National banks........ 450 60 
a paper currency, er and 
DD isukthaseithhesskue saeobsSucseposonnss 2,465 72 
Law ru money ‘Teserve in bang, viz: 
Specie........... sevnene $2:6,130 00 
Legal-tender notes ........ 769,439 00 
U.S. certificates ‘ot inaesion 
for legal tenders . _ 360, 000 00 
—— 2,045,569 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... ......... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other Gans 
per cent. redemption fund)......... 8,000 00 
eo ere Seeeee oceserscessesovces ~ $9,108,376 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Im... 0000. .ccccs-cove $450,909 00 
rr er ee 80U,UL0 00 
Undivided profits, less’ “expenses and 
CARON PAN ..occcecrccccs coccsccccscccces 183,623 09 
National bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $1, Oi, 647 80 
Due ww Sta’ banks nd 
bankers.......... oneeenen 231,042 49 
Divitendsan oy eee 482 00 
Individual depecite subject to 
ME itoces -sesedenssevanuevess 6,100,513 58 
Demand certificates of" de- 
eer 51,559 06 
Certified Ser 140,263 35 
— checks outstand- 
pesccbaunwecesce esecccseccce 30,744 76— 7,629,753 04 


Tota! ° 9, 118,37 8. 6 1B 13 
STATE OF NEW Vouk, COUNTY OF New Yo ORK, 

& . DOREMOS, Casuter of the above- named 
bank, ‘do solemaly swear that the above Statement is 
ffue, to the best of my a eS and belief. 

H. P, DOREMUS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to peas me this 19th day of 





July, 18%, ALBERT DENISON JONES, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Corsent—itoe 
LE RED F. CROSS, ) 
SANFU RD H. st EELE, - Directors. 
HOS. W. ADAMS. 5 





EPORT UF TRE Ponperien OF THE 
NA a ria BA 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................05+- ++ $4,713,081 27 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. Keene. 213 2 
. 5. bonds to secure circulacion... ..... 50.000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... 5,000 UO 
Stocks, securities, CtC.........eee.ceeee oe 177,633 83 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,500 00 
Due from National ban«s (not reserve 
DROME. cccccccs seccccsccescveccesccccoce > 546,735 27 
Due from Sta’e banks and bankers ..... 180,390 99 
Checks and other casn items. ..... sme 22,939 12 
Exchanges for VUlearing House. 482,19 8 
— * other National 
2 eos . 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents.. 
Lawfal money reserve. ‘in 
oan My viz.: aa = 
eeeee eee - 6035! 
Lnoaltcnaer ’ notes.. 79 25 00 00 — 1,542,969 97 
Redemption fund with U.S. Tre reas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. reuemption fund)........ sine 5000 
isin ctcinssdnceinn: so0snes-ccecces 7,723,441 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.......... pisiamninodaii + $700,000 00 
DL nectiicnehs sects. seeens |. UUU 
i“ stern profits, less expenises “and 
ebndiobeeseons 66,485 51 
National t bank notes outstanding... .. 45,000 Ud 
Due co other Natiunal banks. .#1, 7 9, 86) 17 
= to State banks awn bank- 
cecese-cooee 963,672 66 
Dividends anpaid.. Fs casaistiaie tachi 2,739 § 
— deposits subject to 
EAE Ret a, AR ae 501,714 72 
ote aenannenne deposit. onan B 
Certified checas................ 213,961 
Cashier’s oneoas ouistanaing “18,736 8u— ~_6.416,956 22 





Total oe 441 73 
STATE A ef York, COUNTY OF New You. 

I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the ‘above- 
na:ned one, do solemaly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my Corr ige aad belief. 

LV. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and swarn to before me tnis Ista day of 

¥ 5 A. H. GRAGAM, 

Notary Pu! 


Correct—Attest : 
DANIEL A. HEALD, 
ERS NORDEN, 
»AGLER, 


{ Directors, 








July 25, 1896. 








EPORT OF THE C CONDON. OF THE 
CEsenal aaa t New York, 
in the state of New York, at the AL, of business, 
July ilth, 18%: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... ..........+++ $9,688,355 19 
Overurafts, secured and Seeeees 2.654 66 
U.S. to secure circu 400,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits. 000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand ........... See aeann aes 65,600 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds ..... .........066 41,127 20 
Stocks, securities, €tC............sseeeeeees 71,807 60 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 800,000 00 
Other real estate and m mortgages 0 wned . 189,679 00 
w+ — ‘National oaks (not reserve 








Checks ah y- other cash items......... 
Exchan; for Clearin House. heen 
Notes of other Nationa MMR. oes csevs 


nts 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 


Mp deceteosesed settccosnd $i, Brit 9 ~ 
l-tender notes........... J 1066 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
tor legal venders.. ........ 2,000,000 00 
———— 4,661,075 19 


Redemption fund with U. 58. 
per cent. of =r; * Gi ieesaeasans view 








Si 

ers “nee 04 
Dividends unpaid.......).22.. 14.749 16 

Individual deposits subject 
ni? CHECK... 20-00. eeeeeeerees 8,714,082 61 
_ certificates of de- omen 
oat chee a 146.483 78 

Cashier’s es outstand- 
pe cit ot. 8. sine 12,621 29 

te of U. sbursing 
Seba sedseeereee segees 46,648 03 


15.929. 673 30 39 


Ms ssahhnciansisenswcntemiousiiauanat “$18,771, Til, 332 16 16 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF ‘NEw YORK, 38 
I, EDWIN LANGD )N, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my hein P mod — 
e 
Subscribed and sworn to " pefore I wy mar _ a of 
July, 1895, DAN’L SLA 
Notary Public, N. Y va 
Correct—Attes 


COURTLANDT D. MOSs, ) 


JOHN A. MCCALL, Directors. 
WOODBURY LANGDON, § 





Rees, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ARD NATIO BA t New York, 
in the State of New tan a the close of business, 
July lith, 1895: 


















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........0...scseeeees $4,817. 4 & 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure ao 90,000 io 
U.S. bonds to secure 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand 55,490 00 
Premiums on U.S 15) OU 
Stocks, securities, 498,102 04 
— A National. ‘bans (not reserve 
Pssenetadscacdcesssaknebsentvedueccee 457.263 33 
‘ Due ‘from State banks and bankers 85,887 45 
Checks and other cash items.. 10,276 43 
Exchan, for Clearing House | 694,234 64 
Notes of other National banks.......... 21,105 10 
— pager currency, 
999 97 
4,7. 
Logal-tender notes »3383,005 00 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 150,000 00 
————__ 2,333,315 10 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............++ 4,050 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent Ah FORE. ccccccccccaces 5,035 00 
TE inc waccpvarecccscevntsks cnsrcoscseves $9,135,721 83 
LIABILITIES 
c ~ =o —_ is cbauavees:, uesceresnne $500,000 00 
Sar pine Ds idtdreksdeccuastingapdcesens 150,000 00 
Higed poate, less expenses an 
“oo iekes phetsneseesseagns. soecdeces 73,193 94 
Nation bank notes outstanding......... 49,950 00 
Due co other National banks. re 324,105 14 
— — Sta’ nate banksand ba bank- 
bs e0geensscsescosscssccesces 2,325,673 12 
Dividends unpaid.. 243 00 
— dual deposits subject 
EE esha’ cessteecececn-00 2,211,136 93 
ound certificates of de- 
SEs jeakes’ 6sos'esevesenc 11C,191 OL 
Certified checks. ............. 6,077 27 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 45,150 52 
United States deposits....... 000 
—_——— 8,2, 577 89 
et hiitkn Shabs cheniaenneiaianent $9,135, 721 83 





w YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
eLSON, View President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best y 

STUART G. NELSON, Vice Presiaent. 
Subscribed and sworn to —_ me this 17th on of 


Total 
STATE OF a 





July, 1895. K. CLEVERLEY, 
Notary Public. 
Attest: - 
(SKAL.] W.A ROSS, } 
GEO. MILMINE, _ ; Directors. 
E. V. LOEW, 5 
EPORT OF E CONDITION OF THE 


THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
tne State of New York, at tne close of business, 





















July llth, 1895 : 
RESOURCES. 
ROO OU GIN R . o.00 ccc cccccccsicesccccs $3,693,844 59 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured...... 4 36 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation....... .. 50,000 00 
BECOME, SHORTER, SES ..cco.ccccecccccccccs 133, 018 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 450,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Piwinticcaseess. 2045.40 454,831 02 
Due from State banks and bankers 28,631 46 
Checks and other cash items. 4,092 98 
for Clearing House. 250.049 v1 
Notes of other National banks....... 6,300 00 
760 59 
der 
U. 8. corpilnanes of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 470,000 00 00 
1,407,236 00 
Redemption fand with U. S. Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of  ~—— pescesccesecoencce 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other mene 
per cent. & B... Pep iscccvcccnces __ 10,000 00 
0 @ . ve cedseseuesedeces ~ $6,491,018 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital — ONE Pilsen ctccrvcsienccesacee $750,000 00 
Si cchenscutsecciessnsipesseceeencs 250,000 00 
Undivided neous less expenses and 
TRIED vi cccecccevccccsscsesvctccccce co 117,737 17 
National bank notes outstanding. . mm 45,000 00 
Reserved fOr taX€S .......00 secseseseees 8,500 09 
Due to other National banks, asl 834.700 15 
Due A, State banks 
RMIIES. . cccsescccccece ose eee 612,729 10 
Dividends unpaid. 2,169 
Individual deposits subject to 
Micacanctbcascasessesseans 2,747,025 97 
Demand certificates of de- 
SNE Tecsh cuseo Sratiicosonens 75 
Certifiei checks................ 90,616 95 
Cashier's Chocks outstanding. 32,465 17 
~__ 5,319, 781 34 
TOD ccieccovcccnses -cucsesesecesossouncccs ydefho 2018 51 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
H. H. N O, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. H. NAZKO, Cashier. 
Saiyan worn wo beeps me me this itn day of 
bree otaiy Public, ‘NY. Co, 


° Re Tae a 





_ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE 
Re ayy ONAL BANK, 
- eb Sty by —< New York, at the close 
aya 
"aaneenine. 





bene | turnitare and fixtures 5uu, 230 WO) 


Banking 
Due from Nati banks (not reserve 





Lawful money reserve iu bank, ‘en 


nnd Wisuscedessetcures 930 34 
Logal-tender notes.. 1, 1t9,682 OU 
20,000 0O— 1,698,612 34 


U.S. certificates of depos- 
it for legal tenders...... 1 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 





(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 2,250 00 
Pi iikeneannecteennececssiesgsnnskeosecece $7,569, W2 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mack CE Sa ee $750,000 00 
occ cackdetescaresidetcebens 750,000 U0 
Undivided. "profit, less expenses one 
DR as ccccscccescccccevccesesce 73,246 14 
Nationa ak notes outstanding 000 


Due to other Nationai banks. 
Due to State banks and bank- 
ae 
Dividends unpai 
ee deposits sub 
hec 











549,517 89 
360 OU 


4, 


4,801,020 05 
R 310 3 


MB... ccccccccccccce 26,719 8 
rity a 5,950,857 67 





posit 
Certitied chec 
“Cashier’s checks outstanding. 


ee $i. 569,10 102 2 81 
STATE OF NEW Voiast: COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 
I, A. GILBERT, Caspier of the above-nameu bank, 
~ ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belier. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
Steemet and sworn to emae me this I9th day of 


, B. LE wl 
Notary Public, Kings So, 
C’cf filed in N. Y. 
Comet-—ttoee 


AYLES, 
Se L. MORGAN, JR., ; Directors. 





CARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA, oa the morning of the 12th uay of 


RESOURCES, 
— gna discounts, less due from di- 


July, 1895 











Woecceccccccs soccscccecccccccecoece $18,604,572 84 
60,000 00 
346 29 
PRISED DRIED. 0 05:0 co ccnccc.cccccscevesece M41, 37 07 
Banking house and lot 910,000 ( 
Stocks and bon 1,264,841 UO 
United States bonds.. ‘Wz,582 46 
Specie pccccccccccccs seessceceeceseccccsccetee 2,971,082 59 
. 5. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National DAMES. ...ccccccccccece 4,096,007 00 
Cash items, 


viz. 
Bills and’ checks for the next 
day’s exchanges E 
Other items carried ascash. 





4,910,165 67 








y | eee sndbatinniodiebedketsceuandes $35,911,184 92 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $3,000,000 CO 
Surplus fund,...........+...++ 1,500,000 
Undivided profits (net) 616,838 24 
Due depositors, as follow: 





Deposits — to 0 check... ‘tit, 691,601 86 





oo pnévesesiakes _ 6,825 00 
Certified checks. ° 2,560,046 3: 
Cashier’s checks tstand- 

Mrisecvddecnas ii bcbe <nee 465,801 39 


17,724,274 57 
Due trust companies, State 





and ee aaa esceeeeee $7,959,140 24 
Due savings banas... ...... | 3,057,499 87 
Unpaid dividends. ..... ..... ° 13,482 00 
Taxes, city, county, and 
Bcc ccccccccscecccvosccseese 40,000 00 
—— U,070 072 11 
DHIIR, occ cocrsccccescoss secccoscccocanss om ane 8 9 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and Weber 


. BENNET, Cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
ica,a bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
goll report is, in all respects, a true statement of the 
tion of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 12th day of July 3; and they 
further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted ». 4 lucation required by the bank- 
; 689, Laws of 1892), and as elsewhere ; 


tendent of 
July, 13895, us the day on which such qepers shall 
be made. 


WILLIAM H. PENKINS, voathens. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 19th day of J renyk 1895, before me, 
8. D. CHIC gseren. 
tary Public. 


QUARTERLY & REPORT ———— BOW- 
Z YORK, on the morning of 
the Ith hs et 5 ay. 189 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less dus from di- 










FOCTORS. ..0cccccccceee $2,131,857 56 
Liability of * eaneg an 

(a8 Makers)..........-6++ 177,525 (0 
Overdratts, — per schedu 41 56 


Due from trust companies,Sta 





tional banks, as per schedule ... 14! S71 
Other real estate, as per schedule. 21.872 05 
Bonds and mortgages, as per seaaie.. 31,167 28 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 200.144 58 
Specie, as per schedule........ ....+2-+++++ 466,126 16 
** logalete tender naies | and circulating 
notes a N —  s 223,848 00 
Cash ite 
a ~ and” = for the next day’s ex- 
Deenandin sencevese sgeeseneneeseons 97,229 
other siems carried as = as per 
Ris esi ith BRS Laicteetee 1,168 39 
WER voccccccvecccovccccesses coccces cocee $3,582,851 89 
Capital k paid LIABILITIES. $250,000 00 
a MM, 1B CREB. cccccccccecce 2 
Surplus en Fee ccc cavenvese 500,000 00 
Saad aan, viz.: 
Discount. $18,240 94 
163 47 
32,973 37— =—s-51, 377 78 
mm te ypeered to check. , 745,801 9t 
Amount due, — “tnciuded 
unuer any of the above 
heads, viz.: — 
Unpaid dividends.......... 7 61— 2,7 2, 781, 4 474 il 


DORR vcdcccsccgsecevccsocces cosscovess $3,588 982,851 89 89 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
DE GKAAF, President, and F. 
Ww, Cashier of the BOWERY BANK 
Oca and doi 
business at No. 62 Bowery, in the City o 
nag York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
or himself, says that the foregoing report, with 


a Juiy, _ as day 
oa day be mad mad ; that pa aa knowied, 


the correctness » a 4 the _- report is derived 
consta 


from a nt fi fh and inspection of 
the affairs of said pom an oA that said report and 
schedules were under deponeuts’ per: 
H, P, DE GRAAB, dent. 
mer, S. Cc. Masi Lt a 9g" 
nents, che th aay’ of July, lai bgtare 106, 9 7 ' 
Notary Pubiio, No, io, Re 2. Oe, 








UARTERLY, REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE STATE a saw YORK, on the morn- 
of the 12th day of July, 189 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


| =e re $2,753,373 14 
Liabi ity of enemy as per schedule 
INN, dans anne cote qodequesstcctee 125,' 00 00 
Overdrafts. 2 A per echedule. ...........00- 1,073 38 
Due from trust Somanmten, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per — Gagesehasies 104,633 29 
Banking house and lot, 
© OCROGUIC. ........0..0000 $300,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 
eae 4,021 40 
ean 34,921 40 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. 11,75 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 232,013 74 
Specie, EO I de cdeccncéesvedscce 417,913 82 
ited States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National banks........ 58?,894 00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and’ checks for th 
next day’s exchanges...... 
Other items carried as cash 
as per schedule......... 


$3,871,262 28 


3,603 25 
— 3,874,865 53 








Loss and expenses, ™ 














Current expenses 928 88 
Suspense MARIE ooo cae! Sea vccscecccce 1,00u UD 
icctnciccsaiccsscnnoscsls ensscasceed $8,418,067 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........ nana $1,200,000 00 
SE el cctv kaxctussodniessocadayedss 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount $5,737 & 
| a a 204 68 
rest 71,493 yy 
Other profits 1is.ud OL 
206,491 34 
Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to c heck... $2,819,659 65 
Demand certificates of de- 
_ eee Sen 2,689 72 
Certified checks............. 3,766,016 98 
———— 6,588,366 35 
Due trust companies, State 
and seg banks, as per 
I he dase ce cckee dasencee $93,838 37 
Due private bankers an - 
brokers, as per schedule. . 17,074 12 
-_-__—— 110,912 49 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends......... $297 00 
N. Y. City taxes reserved. 13,000 0u 
-— 13,297 00 


WI cs cadininiecaricdeackdawsdindabeaduns $8,418,067 18 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

RICHARD L, EDW ARDS, Presiueut, 

ERLE ©. EW Cashier of the BANK OF THE 


h the schedule 
accompany the same, is, in all veapecte, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on the 12th day of Se ee = 
and tney further say that the business of sai 
nsacted at the location required, by ae 
banking law (Chap. 689. Laws of 1:92). and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
a of Banks designating tre lth day of 
uly, 189), as the day on which such report shall be 
made; that deponeuts’ knowledge of the correctness 
of the foregoing report is derived from a constant 
familiarity with and inspection of the affairs of said 
corporation, and that said report and schedules were 
prepared under deponents’ personal supervision. 
3 L. EDWARDS, President. 
Cc DUERS Cashier. 
Severally subscr thed. a sworn to by both depo- 
nents, “— 18th day of Juiy, 1895, before m 
. E. LANGDON, Notary Public, Kin 
Cert, filed in N. 


( )UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
sak i 3 BANK, on the morning of the 12th day of 
uly, 


:) »* 
+ Co 





RESOURCES. 


“Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 



















POON Mic cece ccccccocesccssvccesocsccccscesee $1,390,393 69 
—— _ directors, as per schedule (as 
LSE ee 57,500 00 
outa as per schedule........... a 1,173 62 
Due from trust companies, State and 
tional bans, as per sci.edule............ 138,633 27 
Banking —_— and lot, as per 
schedu 
bg real e 
85,700 40 
Stocks and bonds, 444,821 05 
8 cie, as per scued 220,495 18 
S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of ~~ Msccdcascdcccdanas 234,945 00 
Cash item 
Bills and > for the next 
day’s Cxcnanges............+. $71,411 4 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule.............. 17,949 79 
-—--— $9,352 73 
Divas vc cccasnssecsscssencessqntcceses $2,663,017 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita) stock paid in, in cash. $300,000 00 
Surplus fund.. 300,000 00 
Undivided pro ofi 
Discount. . $2,196 95 
Interest... 8 ti 
Otner proiits. : 
_-—_-- 113,113 92 


Due depositors as follows, viz.: 





Deposits subject to check.. $1,549,389 79 
— certificates of de- 
Neetacsebececensessceens 2 2 {0 
cdrutied CRAOTR 66s cccecesee 699 61 ; 
° 1,577,559 40 
Due savings banks........... ~~ $366,: 51 64 
Amount due not included 
under — of the above 
heads, 
Unpaid ‘dividends éseanaees 6,012 58 
—_—_—_—_- 372,36 seal 22 
iste eidabidinieneibasasoednenn $2. 63,01 un 4 


Tota 

STATE OF NEW YOr K County OF NEW YOR 

ULINTON W. STAKKEY, President, and NELSON 
G. AYRES, Cashier of the ORIENTAL BANK, a» bank 
located aan doing business at No. 122 bowery, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, saysthat the yer report, with 
the schedule accompanying the sam in all 
respects, a true statement of the custiien a the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the L2th day of July, nel and they further eay 
that the busivess of said ban been transac 
the location — by the  bankion law (Chap. 6a, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is i in com pliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 12th day of July, 18%, as the day 
on which such report shall be made; tuat deponents’ 
knowledge of the correctness of the foregoing report 
is derived from a cons:ant familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report ara —— were prepared under depo- 


nents’ personal ol sapere iou 
N W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both de- 
ponents the ]9%n day of July, a4 before me, 
E. KEHOE, 
Notary Public (No. 12). N.Y. Co. 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President; STUYVES- 
ANT FISH, Vice President; EDW AKD E. POOR, 
Vice President ; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Casnier ; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of — York. 





w 
field, Francis K. ry 
8. Hickok, Geurze 


SPECIMEN pony 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
wouid like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Quart RLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOLIS, New York City, on the 
morning of July )2th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less 
due from directors......... $4,814,995 36 
Liability of directors as 









makers...... 40 pa Se $4,854,995 3A 
Overarafts ..... : tenn 23 
Due from banks.. “Ol 
Due from bankers.. 15,102 35 
_—-— 665,832 36 


4,582 20 
240,130 69 





iN al-tender notes and 
cireu ating uotes of Na- 







tional banas ........+...-+++ 949,725 00 
Exchanges and other items. 390,340 75 
Due from treasurer of 
United States...............+ 18,000 (0 
—————- —  2,287,6'5 47 
CUPPORS CRPOMOOS. occ cccccese coccccccccccce 5,756 & 
RD sade vcdideneieddescsadecacndsecss 6c $3,01-,288 85 
LIABILITIE 
Comins ridcccccaccdccvcscccccccdseccese $300,000 00 
See oe i 60u,UL0 00 
Other profits....... ad didatquabusinaeaues 191,088 20 
Due depositors ........ 30 823 16 
Demand certificates 0 
BEnesccsccase 40,243 42 
cértified checks.... 60,83" 53 
-———— 6,231,954 11 
Due trust companiea, State 
and National bank $5,000 00 






Due savings banks.. 676,953 84 
Due private bankers 746 7 


682,700 54 
36 WO 


DE videwAS UNPAIG so ccccccccscsccccccccescece 
CHIC er adorccctcsece. Radenvuads ateuad 7,500 00 
Benes: Pas absdensaceeeuses  Sedcessbeacasens $8,013.283 85 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. ats 
THEODORE ROGERS, President, a 1d t&. C. EV- 
ANS, Cashier, of the BANK OF CHE METROPOL Is, 
a banking association l.cated and doing busines at 
New York, in said county, being duly and severaliy 
aga each tor himself, saith that the toregoing 
in all respecus, a true statement of the condition 
a the said bank before the transaction of any busi- 
ness on the morning of Friday, the 12th day of ;July 
1895, in respect to each and every of the items and 
ey above specified, according to the best of 
knowledge and belie: ; aud that the business of 
the said bank has been and is transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaid. 
— ROGERS, President. 
.C, EVANS, Cashier. 

Severally ws and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the 19th uay of July, 1835, before me, 
FRED'K A. bOOTH, 

Notary Public, in and for the City and County of 

New York. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV 
NTH WAKD h 
12th ie of July, 1895 
RESOURCES. 
—- ana discounts, less due from dl- 


$ANK,on the morning of the 














$925,157 U1 
bg fe. 
$ 
Due from State and — al banks...... 197,010 w 
Banking house and | 45,000 UO 
Other reai estute....... 1,075 00 
jms and bonds.. 91,714 
edeecesesccocce 175,2.8 5u 
Unnes States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National 24unks....... 57,306 00 
Bills and checks for the next a S ex- 
changes.. ° 47,926 71 
Items carried as cas! 164 27 
Current expenses.. 96 380 
DOR iinscisssdcicnces “$l, 611,137 137 54 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
DISCOUNL. ........0e ee eeeeeee $1,156 = 
Exchange..... 201 ¢ 
Other profits 214,697 a 
—_—_—_— 216,065 66 
owe Sguen as follows, 
pyanaies subject tocheck. $1,268,917 98 
tm certificates of de- 
peenacseccesovececccese q 9.207 00 
cérutied Ser 1),756 90 
———-— 1,293,901 38 
CO CIPI iaia ooo css ccccsccccnccscs 1i0 00 
ph adstacidastxaccetieckdecdedcadankuas th ay slot 7 54 


To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 
bk. BROWN, Casaier of the ELE Vv ENTH 
WAK D BANK, a bank located ano doing business at 
No. oe! Laat oe og D,in the City of New York, in said coun- 
ty, being duly sworn, for himself, says that the forego- 
ing reper’, with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is, in all respects, a true statement of the condition ot 
the said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the l2tb day of July, 1895; and he further says that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location requived by the banking law (Chap. 6s¥, Laws 
of i392), and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an olticial notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks desig- 
hating the 12tn day of Juiy, (895, as the day on 
whicn such report shall be made; ‘that deponent’s 
kuowledge of the correctness of the fui egoing report 
is derivea from « Constant familisrity with and in- 
spection cf the affairs cf said corporation, aua that 
said report aud scnedules were prepared under depo- 
vent’s personal supervision. Anda tenry steers, the 
President, is absent, and cannot 7 in this report. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to by depouent the lvth day 
of y uly, 1895, before me, 
JOE W.SWAIN 
Notary Public, + been Co. 
Certificate filed in N. V. ¢ 





r 





DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
CUMPANY, 
Brooklyn, July lth, 95. 
TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividena of Five (5) Per Cent., payable 
On demand, at their oranch oftice, No. 4; Ceuar St, 
New York, Lo stockholders “ recor on this date. 

Cc LITTLE, 3 cretary. 








OFFICE OF 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway, 
NEw YorK, July 9th, 1895. 
The Board of Dir. c.ors have this day 
declared a semi annual dividend of TWO 
AND ONE-HALF (23) PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. — 


THE LAKES ERIE AND WESTERN 
ILROAD COMPANY, 
Rin rte DIViDeEND NO, 23. 
8 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK, Juiy Lith, 1895. 

A dividend of UNE AND ONE-QUAKTER PER 
CENT., (14% per cent.) on the preierred stock of this 
company wul be paid at this office on August lth 
1895. The transfer books of the préferred stuck will 
close paturday, July 27th, and reopen August 16th 
1895. L. m. SCHWAN, Secretary aud ‘i1eusurer. 








LAKE SHORE EAD MICBIGAN SOUTH. 
ee ‘3 ‘ounce, Granu Central Depot, 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1895. 

The Board of Directors of this Compauy have this 
day deciared a semi-annual aividend of THREE 
PER CFNT, on its capital stock, payable at this 
oftice on Thursday, the first day of August NeXt, to 
the stockhoiders of record at 12 o’ciock noon on 
———S the —_ da will Se ot — —- Ly whica es 

e 


be reopened o 
tne morning of Friday, apesoad day ot August oe August next 
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COMMERCIAL. 


QUIETNESS reigned supreme in business 
circles during the past week. In nearly 
all departments of trade there was a 
distinct lessening of the volume of busi- 
ness, and in some instances a slight giving 
way in values where these had been 
pushed upward too rapidly. There was, 
however, no loss of confidence in the 
future, but simply the inactivity which 
usually prevails at this period. Crop re- 
ports were conflicting, and not so uni- 
formly favorable as a week ago. Both 
wheat and corn declined in values, which 
is more promising for exports; but the 
outward movement continues very light. 
Cotton declined under increased assur- 
ances of a large crop, and the speculative 
movement in wool showed signs of abat- 
ing. The dry goods trade remains quiet, 
tho a goodly number of buyers have ar- 
rived, and the prospects continue bright 
for a satisfactory fall trade. The most 
significant trade movement was a slacken- 
ing of demdnd in the iron markets, chiefly 
because buyers are unwilling to meet the 
advance already established. The gro- 
cery trade remains very quiet, and has 
thus far failed toshow any sympathy with 
the almost universal business revival. 
Boot and shoe shipments continue large, 
while the new demand is small. Coal is 
somewhat stronger so far as actual prices 
are concerned; but a settlement of coal 
trade difficulties is still one of the ques- 
tions of the future. Reports from the in. 
terior are generally favorable in character, 
tho the present volume of business is light. 
Clearing House returns at leading cities 
showed a gain of 26% over last year. 








READING NOTICES. 


SUMMER READING. 


It has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people whocan afford 
to do so tochange their habits and habita- 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 
relaxation from business means more time 
for reading as well as for outdoor life and 
enjoyment. THE INDEPENDENT follows a 
large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
intend that THE INDEPENDENT, during the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, going to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired address. A subscriber by hav- 


ing the address of his paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 
losing any of the special numbers which we 
print during the summer, which are always 
of very great interest. 

August ist we shall print our regular 
Education Number; and we expect that it 
will surpass in interest any which have pre- 
ceded it. This particular number of THE 
INDEPENDENT goes into, perhaps, more 
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The Great Wonder’ Shirts, | 
—-FOR MEN AND BOYS— 

‘S) unlaundered, mude of 

§ fine quality linen and 

< muslin in our own care- 

fully supervised work- 

| rooms. In every way ex- 

v cellent Dress shirts—at 


the surprisingly low 
price of 


63 Cents 


—We pay the postaye— 







Every Shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing is cut 
to fit accurately, excellently made, 
and is sure to give satisfaction. In 
fact, we know of no Shirt in the mar- 
ket at near the price, that can com- 
pare with it. 

If not satisfactory, money will be 
promptly refunded. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


[ry GOODS. 








Philadelphia. 























THE INDE 


households than aiiy other ordinary issue of 
the paper, being eagerly sought for by a 
great army of people who are interested in 
education either as teachers or as baving 
children in schools of the different grades. 

Thea subscription price of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 





One of the greatest conveniences for a traveler 
in foreign countries is the cheques issued by the 
Cheque Bank of London in amounts of one pound 
and upwards, which are cashed everywhere by 
hotels, steamships and railroads and, in fact, 
are passed like a bank bill. Travelers from 
America should provide themselves with these 
cheques by procuring the same from Frederick 
W. Perry, General Agent of the Cheque Bank 
of London, 2 Wall Street, New York, from whom 
full information can be obtained. 








PENDENT. 


O’NEILL’S CATALOGOE. 


A LARGE number of the ladies who read Tak 
INDEPENDENT will thank us for calling their 
attentiun to the fact that Messrs. H. O’Neill & 
Company, Twentieth to Twenty-first Streeis. 
New York, are now booking names for their Fall 
and Winter Illustrated Catalogue, which will be 
mailed free to out-of-town residents. As a 
limited number only of these catalogues are 
published, the demand olaege exceeds the sup- 
ply, so that it is important that the names and 

dresses of those desiring them should be sent 
promptly. Messrs. H. O'Neill & Company have a 
very large out-of-town trade and a very satis- 
factory one to purchasers. as so many of our 
readers know and appreciate. The firm are now 
putting on an extra story to their building to 
enlarge the capacity of the establishment, and 
in the future even better things may be looked 
for from them than heretofore. 





Don’t CoucH! You won't need to if you use 
EpEyY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. ‘lhey cure ( oughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

v. 











O’NEILL’S | 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 


if= = 


Fj 


™ 





s a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee 


| Shopping by Mail 


Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


| We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Illus- 
| trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 


| We advise you to send your 
| always exceeds the supply. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 





BROADWAY e 


6th Avenue, 
20th to 21st St., 


name now, as the demand 


NEW YORK. 





BROADWAY 
Oth K1OthSs. ‘ Oth A 1OiHSis 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewart & Co, FOURTH AVE., 


DO YOU WATCH THE STORE? 


The grandest object lesson in advanced storekeeping 


we know of is 


under this roof. 


Merchants of two hemi- 


spheres are watching, wondering—imitating more or less. 


WOMEN’S SUITS 


No, they are not samples made to order, 
but the artists who designed them were 
very likely paid more than any dress- 
maker in town would have given. It 
would be extravagance, not economy, to 
be behind thestyle, when dresses are made 
by the hundred. 


Women’s short, jaunty blazer duck Suits, ripple 
back, large sweep skirt, plain colors, small dots 
and stripes, $1.50; the $3 and $3.50 kind. 

Very pretty fine lawn Suits, stripes and figures, 
trimmed with embroidery and ribbon, very fall 
skirt, $1.50 and $2.50; the $2.59 and $4.50 
kinds. 

Women’s Suits of very fine percale, neat stripes, 
Norfolk jacket, with very large sleeves with 
pleats, collar and cuffs piped with solid colors, 
very full sweep skirt, 83, from $5. 

Very fine dotted Swiss Suits, crushed collar, ruffles 
over shoulders, some trimmed with embroidery, 
others with lace, full sweep skirt, wide hem, $5; 
have been $9 to $11.50. 

Blazer Suits of very fine pique, white ground with 
fancy blue, red and black stripes, large sailor col- 
lar, extra rever in front; collar, rever and cuffs 
trimmed with insertion, large full sweep skirt, 





deep hem, $6; have been $9.50. 


IF THE BOYS RUN WILD. 

as they ought to. the clothes will suffer. 
Seems wasteful. Itisn't. You can’t get 
good, red blood into a boy cheaper than to 
let him bang it in through holes in his 
trousers. But, with a little foresight, you 
can get tough, stylish clothes for very 
little money. 

Boys’ double twilled Galatea Sailor Suits, light 
blue and gray stripes, with 4 rows of white braid 
on collar and shield, 3 to 9 years, $1.25. 

Boys’ all-wool Trousers, neat pin checks and solid 
color gray and brown, the knockabout kind, with 
patent elastic waistband, all sizes, 65c. and 7 5c. 

Boys’ fine white Straw Hats, black silk band and 


leather sweat band, all sizes, 5@c.; the 75c, and 
$1 kinds. 


The balance of our separable Sailor Collars, blue- 
and-white, red-and-white stripes, 5@c.; from $1. 


JACK FROST IN HARNESS 
Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers, Water 
Coolers—every approved ice device for 
chilling the eatables and drinkables, and 
cheering the women folk—and other folk. 
Eddy Refrigerators, $5.75 to $65. 
Jewett Refrigerators, $6.35 to $32.50. 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. Ice Cream Freezers, 
2qt., $1.45. 4qt., $2.15. 
8 qt., $1.85. 6 qt., $2.95. 





July 25, 1895. 


JSusurance. 
THE AMERICAN FIRE. 


THE American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany commenced business in 1857, and has 
seen, therefore, almost forty years of busi- 
ness life. For nearly this time the com- 
pany has filled its mission creditably, has 
furnished fire protection to thousands of 
millions of dollars in amount, has raid its 
stockkolders fair dividends, and there 
seemed to be no reason,a few months 
since, why it should not go on forever 
with credit toitself and all connected with 
it. Butitseems that such an excellent 
condition of affairs was not to go on. A 
few months since there came trouble to 
the company, the trouble, however, not 
being of recent date, the discovery only 
being new. An examination revealed the 
fact that there were serious discrepancies 
in figures, and these did not occur within 
the five months elapsing between the end 
of 1894, when the last report was made to 
the Insurance Department, and the date 
of the recent examination, but had been 
going on for some time. 

The company has been reorganized ; its 
old business has been reinsured ; the tech- 
nical impairment has been converted into 
asurplusby reduction of the old stock and 
the addition of new; and the manage- 
ment has been changed, Mr. James A. 
Silvey, late Secretary of the German 
American, having become President. 
Being possessed of a good will too valua- 
ble to be sacrificed, the American thus 
starts anew, in strong and experienced 
hands. 

But the false statements made by the 
former management have stirred up the 
State Departments. Mr. Pierce has tele- 
graphed to the Insurance Commissioner of 
each State where the company has been 
doing business that the reorganized Amer- 
ican will have a surplus and deserves, 
under its new management, the fullest 
confidence ; yet its certificates have been 
revoked in Illinois and Colorado. Com- 
missioner Durfee, of the former State, is 
quoted as saying that the law leaves him no 
discretion ; he had no wish to punish or to 
embarrass the present managers for the sins 
of former ones ; but the law prescribes revo- 
cation of license as penalty for false state- 
ments, and the wrong statements were 
glaringly false. The company must ap- 
ply for admission into Illinois in the regu- 
lar manner, and if it shows a clean bill of 
health it will be licensed without hesita- 
tion. In Massachusetts the law provides 
a fine for making false statements, and as 
the only means of enforcing this fine is by 
revocation of license, the fine must needs 
be made a condition of reinstatement. 

There has been some expression of opin- 
ion reported that bygones should be by- 
gones and that to trouble the new man- 
agement for offenses committed by the old 
one savors of persecution. Yet it was the 
company that made the false statements, 
and the company still exists, There can 
be no more flagrant offense, and no State 
can afford to omit to forbid it by penal 
statute; that statute having been vio- 
lated, it is not easy to see how a State can 
afford to omit enforcement of penalty un- 
less by lack of jurisdiction. In order to 
have confidence in the reorganized com- 
pany and to prove good will toward Presi- 
dent Silvey, it is not necessary to be 
tender about the fault of his predecessors, 
and we cannot condemn the States for 

taking notice of that. 

A requirement to take out a fresh 
license, even if accompanied by a fine as 
a condition, does not seem to us needlessly 
harsh as bearing on the act of the com- 
pany. The visitation of penalty upon the 
persons who swore to the false statements 
is a different matter which need not be 
connected with the other. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


July 25, 1895. 


1829 Charter } Poupesuns, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


I iis iad: bashncdesdencadeavors $400,000 00 
Insarance Reserve................ «- 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 


Net Surplus......... NAP Ae ene 1,054,236 07 
Tetal Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83,186,847 16 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE—NoO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Oompany of New York pays$10 
on an average each minute to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think 
of what this means and how easi- 
ly your portion of it can be se- 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 189. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1694......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SRE, THB 0000 vescccvececesee ebedecesese 


1895 








$2,760,920 62 


Total marine premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 31lst December, 184 


and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
IE Gilivncs. 0. cvchascacthsess<.ctsasens 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,603 14 
GE Bic ccceccocncscescces ceesccccesces __ 14,28 44 “4 
Amount...... Crerescees ccccccccoes eoccees $11,340,731 88 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 

t, sor ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 











J. D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............c00eeeeeee-eee++- 9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............-0...:5+ 897423:753 OO 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual |: 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS 31, 1894 «$24,252,828 71 
trepieities veseee 22,217,399 94 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at - old life rate = 
aaseal Cash distr ry ‘are paid upon all 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is éntitied by the Massachusetts Statate. 
Pamph rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the eee 's Office. 
SITE. Vice Pres., 


BENJ. “Be STEVEN: 
T Asst. Sec. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


New York Lile Lnsnranee Compal 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 
ASSETS. 


Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. F 
Real Estate . . 


Net Premiums in course “ot collection (Reserve on these Policies, 


$14,000,000) ° 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 


Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 


bilities, $8,500,000) . ‘ 
Interest and Rents accrued 


Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Secu rities, $750, 157. 00) 


Total Assets. . _  - 


$103,705,308 67 
26,349,724 84 
° 14,675,478 98 


5,571,397 74 
5,492,422 69 


4,231,852 98 
1,405,663 08 
579,922 00 


$162,011,770 93 








LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . 1,000,000 00 


Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 


Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 


Premiums Paid in Advance. ° 

Unpaid Dividends not claimed , 

Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 
Total Liabilities. e 





. 3 14, 1 762,463 2 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders (ger Cer tificate 


New York State Insurance Department) : 


20,249,307 73 








Total. ° e ° e $162,01 1,770 93 
INCOME-—1894. 
New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721. _ - a : $7,149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums. ‘ i . ‘ ‘s 22,262,369 90 
Interest, Rents, etc. ° *. e ° ° ° ° ‘i 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. e ‘ ° e ° 836,483.35 i3 453 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 

Death-Claims 7 ‘i é . - ‘ " $8,228,608 51 
Endowments. ‘ ‘ Fs 1,418,082 88 


Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders P 


° 6,018,311 67 


All other paymente—Comenjantons, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


Advertising Z . x 
Total Disbursements e e 
Excess of Income ae . ‘ 


Total . ° e e 


8,474,426 50 
$24, 139,429 56 
12,343,883 97 


$36,483,313 53 


. . . . 


. . . . 


(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Applied for in 1894 . 


Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. sist , 


Issued = 





Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death. or 


RECAPITULATION. 


end of Endowment period. 


In Force December 3ist, 1894 . 7 . 
In Force December 3ist 1893, P 
Gainin 1894. e . ‘ 





Policies. Amount. 

4 93,097 231,864,722 

‘ - 11,773 31,778.474 

‘ $1,324 $200,086, 248 

Policies. Amount. 

Ps : A 277,600 $812,294, 160 

, . 253.876 779,156,678 

° ° ° 23,724 $34,137,482 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. lth, 1895. 


> JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
Bist day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1804, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December ist, 1894, filed in this Department, the 


NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


Liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
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WHY SHOULD A MAN INSURE 
HIS LIFE? 


LIFE INSURANCE is an exact science, based on 
laws more unalterable than the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, the laws of life and death. 

Every possible contingency is known and guarded 
against. Nothing is left to guesswork or chance. 

As an investment, it has the following advantages 





Its SAFEGUARDS ARE THE BEsT. 

The company is chartered by the State; the business 
is under the supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment; the securities in which the funds may be 
invested are prescribed by statute; and the manage- 
ment is conducted by a Board of Trustees selected 
from the most conservative and experienced busi- 
ness men in the community. 


IT CANNOT BE AFFECTED BY PANIC. 


A National or State Bank must pay deposits on de- 
mand; a Savings Bank, in the immediate future. 
Thus, in case of panic, securities may be sacrified, 
and the solvercy of sound financial institutions 
jeopardized. At such times the Life Insurance com- 
pany can only be called upon to pay maturing obii- 
gations which have been duly provided for. 


IT MATURES AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

It is the quickest asset a man can possibly leave. 
A certified check awaits the return of the policy to 
the company. The ready cash secured from Life In- 
surance assists the executors in settling the estate, 
and materially enhances the value of the remaining 
assets. Theinvestment which matures when the in- 
come of the family ceases is certainly an attractive 
one. 


ITs RESULTS ARE DEFINITELY FORETOLD. 
This can be said of no other investment; somejturn 
out well, others poorly, and siill others prove total 
failures. In the Life Insurance policy, however, the 
exact amount to be paid in case of death is distinctly 
stated, and there is no adjuster to step in and scale 
it down. 


IT 18 MOST FAR-REACHING IN ITS PROVISIONS. - 

Under a certain form of policy, the company prac- 
tically becomes the trustee for a man’s estate and 
will see it properly administered; guards against 
perversion of legacies and a contested will; and pays 
a fixed annual income to the widow for life or pro- 
vides for the orphans until they reach years of ma- 
turity. 

The value of these provisions cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


IT 18 OFFERED ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 

Life Insurance is an investment similar in its secur- 
ity to a Government Bond; sold on annual instal- 
ments, the full amount to be paid in case of death 
during the investment period. These annual instal- 
ments may also be made in semiannua! or quarterly 
payments. 


IT 18 UNTVERSALLY INDORSED. 

It will invest the savings of the mechanic and the 
surplus funds of the millionaire on the same terms. 
There are different policies for different people; one 
man may carry a policy of $1,000, ata premium of $20, 
while another takes out a paid-up endowment for 
$100,000. It will provide an annuity beginning at 
once or at a later period. 

It is indorsed by professional and business men 
everywhere by actual participation in its benefits, 
and multitudes carry more than one policy. 


IT 18 A BULWARK AGAINST SPECULATION. 
The funds cannot be controlled by speculators in 
their endeavors to depreciate honest values. The in- 
vestments are always made to run to maturity, and 
the call money at the company’s command in times 
of stringency, loaned at legal rates, isa nightmare 
to usurers. 


It IS A MAN'S DUTY TO THE STATE, 

Every community supports its sick, its aged and its 
orphans who are otherwise unprovided for ; it sup- 
plies poorhouses, orphan asylums and hospitals, and 
the people are taxed accordingly. To the extent that 
Life Insurance protects the family from becoming a 
public charge, to that extent the taxes are lessened 
and the cost of living correspondingly reduced. 

Consider the immense sums spent annually for 
things that do not benefit any one—in fact, that do 
untold injury! If this money was invested in Life 
Insurance it would make 2 great change in the lives 
and circumstances of many. 


IT 18 ALSO A DUTY A MAN OWES TO HIS FAMILY. 

Every man is bound by law to support his wife and 
family. If he has a spark of true manhood, he should 
make provision, to the extent of his ability, for their 
maintenance after his death. Life Insurance wiil 
continue the family relationship, upon which the 
prosperity and well-being of the State depends. The 
family can be held together until youth and maiden 
attain their majority and become seif-supporting 
and usefal men and women. 


IT 18 A DUTY A MAN OWES TO HIMSELF. 

The economy which must necessarily be practiced 
in most cases to carry insurance, will compel a 
methodical saving of earnings, a quality few of us 
possess. It will retard speculative tendencies and 
prevent extravagance with its attendant temptations. 
It will induce a man to be energetic and painstaking 
in his business. With these qualities he should attain 
success. 

That the company is willing to assume a risk ona 
man’s life is a better indication of health than a cer- 
tificate of the most reputable physician, and should 
be a very gratifying fact for him to learn. 

The assurance that his family is protected in case 
of death, and provision made for old age, should re- 
lMeve him from care, prevent nervous diseases, aid a 
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di i and afford proper rest of mind and 
body, which should materially lengthen and brighten 
his life. 

In conclusion, Life Insurance will continue as long 
as love of wife and family continues, as long as val- 
ues continue, and should these ever pass away, and 
Macaulay’s New Zealander look around on the ruins 
of modern civilization, the homes showing evidence 
of the most comfort will be those protected by Life 
Insurance. 

Delays are dangerous. Confer with the nearest 
agent of Thc Mutual Life at once concerning the 
eontinuous Income Debenture which provides a safe 
and certain support for the family over many futare 
years, 

Head Offices of the Company, Nassau, Cedar and 
Liberty Streets, New York.—Adv. 
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THE GIFTS. 





BY VIRGINIA CABELL GARDINER. 


Lire, thou wast rich with promises; 
What dost thou give? 
What precious boon hast thou to show and 
say, 
** Take this and live ’’? 


For when the glory lay on far, blue hills, 
On rocks and trees, 
Thou said’st, *‘ The beauty of the coming 
years 
Behold in these”’; 


Or whea the air vas full of rushing winds 
Or rain’s soft symphony, 
Thou said’st, ‘These utter great, myste- 
rious things 
That are to be.”’ 


Now give! Give love, perhaps, But, “ No,” 
Life said ; 
‘Tho Love must be 
And Love is fair—ay, wondrous fair is 
Love— 
’Tis not for thee.’’ 


Then Fame! Oh Life, since thou deniest 
me Love, 
Let me have Fame! 
Sweet were the voice of praising multi- 
tude 
That spoke my name. 


Lo, the grand pity in the face of Life! 
** But few there are 
(Alas, how very few!) who climb 
hight 
Lofty and far.” 


that 


Still Joy is left for me. 
know 
How Joy is brief ? 
None may the birthright of the race forego, 
And that is Grief.” 


“Child, dost thou 


Not Love, nor Fame, nor Joy! 
is left 
Worthy to take ? 
Not one; no single one! 
gone! 
Let my heart break. 


W hat gift 


Life, get thee 


Life smiled a noble smile. 
all 
To all I give— 
_Duty and Use! 
: bring. 
Take these, and live !”’ 
MONTREAL, Va. 


‘The best of 


These are the gifts I 


ap 
ce 


THE LOSING OF MRS. PETTIT. 








BY EDITH KEELEY STOKELY. 





NATURE, in designing old Mr. Pettit’s 
face, bad not endowed it with a single 
artful furrow or wrinkle wherein a secret 
might hide. It was a beautiful old face, 
too, with a fringe of white whiskers all 
around under the chin, wide-open, mild 
gray eyes, and ruddy cheeks. Yet did a 
harmless deceit lodge there but for a mo- 
ment the eyes laughed and twinkled, and 
ali but called aloud, ‘ Here it is”; and the 
next instant the secret was dislodged and 
scurrying off in plain sight of everybi dy, 
and nobody more surprised than Mr, 
Pettit himself. 

Consequently, when Mr. Petiit stepped 
into the kitchen uponacertain June even- 
ing, and hung his hat upon the peg behind 
the door, Mrs. Pettit, suspending the ket- 
tle high in air from the operation of pour- 
ing boiling water upon the tea, said, in a 
tone of conviction: ‘Ephraim, you’ve 
got a letter from John.” 

** Well, now, I want to know !” said Mr, 
Pettit, throwing an appealing glance 
around upon an imaginary and admiring 
audience, **If women don’t beat all! I 
was saving that letter till after supper.” 

** We can just as well have it with our 
tea,” said Mrs, Pettit, pulling the cosy over 
the teapot, and leading the way to the 
supper table. ‘‘John must have some- 
thing particular tosay. We had a letter 
from him this week.” 

The two snow-crowned heads were 
bowed for a moment in simple grace, and 
then, as Mrs. Pettit poured the fragrant 
Hyson into the old-fashioned china cups, 
her husband proceeded to open the letter. 

Not very much, after all. Two square 
yellow tickets and one of those short notes 
that are always portentous ; 

‘** CHICAGO, ILL., June 10th, 1895, 
** Dear Father and Mother; I inclose you 
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two round-trip tickets for Chicago, which I 
expect you to make use of right away. Our 
boy is to be christened next week, and the 
christening can’t go on without you. Your 
loving son, JOHN PETTIT. 

“ P. S.—Telegraph me when you start. 

63. B2” 

Mrs. Pettit dropped her hands into her 
lap with a look of blank dismay. ‘‘ Why, 
Ephraim,” she protested, ‘‘ I can’t go.” 

** John wouldn’t like it,” said Mr. Pettit, 
softly, confining his gaze to the careful 
stirring of his tea. ‘‘ It’s our first grand- 
child, you know.” 

Involuntarily Mrs. Pettit’s gaze wander- 
ed through the open window toa tiny hill- 
ock, which, with its marble shaft showing 
dimly through the twilight, told its own 
tale of ‘‘ Eleanor, aged seven.” 

“‘T have never left her, ” she said, with 
troubled cyes. 

“She would wish it,” said Ephraim, 
gently. ‘‘ John knows all, and he wishes 
it. Sixteen years is a long time for griev- 
ing, Mother. Sheisa grown woman in 
Heaven by this time.” 

Nothing more was said after this. The 
soft darkness of a June night began to 
fall. The katy kids called from the grasses; 
a huge June-bug beat itself noisily against 
the window screen; the cow lowed from 
the meadow without. 

At last Mrs, Pettit pushed aside her un- 
tasted food and said, with a pitiful tremor 
in her old voice: ‘‘ We'll go, Ephraim. 
It’s wicked of me to be staying at home 
grieving, and neglecting the loved ones 
that need me. We will write to John’s 
to-night and tell him so.” 

Thus it came to pass that a few days 
later a certain train pulling out of Wil- 
son’s Ferry carried with it a quaint old 
couple with whom we have todo. The 
old gentleman wore his whiskers after a 
good old country style, and looked over 
his silver-bowed glasses with the most be- 
nignant eyes in the world. As for the old 
lady, fellow-passengers glanced idly upon 
her, and then turned to gaze again. Such 
a sweet old face, seamed with added years 
and care, but beautiful withal in its 
frame of clustering gray curls. No one 
smiled at the old-fashioned bonnet, the 
long, slender- waisted black dress, or neat- 
ly folded shoulder shawl. No oneseemed 
to think of the oddity of the black silk 
mitts with their short fingers, altho they 
had not been put on before since Eleanor’s 
funeral, Every one seemed kindly inter- 
ested in the big brown basket with a 
cover and two handles. Before the jour- 
ney ended it had opened wide its hospita- 
ble cover to soothe with ginger cakes and 
tarts the cries of more than half-a-dozen 
travel-worn babes, and had won the ear- 
nest blessings of as many tired mothers. 

Six hours of rumble and noise and dust, 
glimpses of waving green fields and dis- 
tant towns, a fleeting acquaintance with 
strange faces and other lives, good-bys 
*mid youth and laughter and silent good- 
bys with tears, and the train steamed 
slowly into Chicago. 

It seemed to be the final destination of 
all humanity. Such crowds of people, 
such noise and bustle! But fortunately 
the trend of humanity seemed ina general 
direction. 

‘* Maybe you ought to have telegraphed, 
John, as he said to,” remarked Mrs. Pet- 
tit, in a dubious voice. ‘‘ He would have 
been here to meet us.” 

‘“‘T know the way. We've got to take 
the suburban train,” said Mr. Pattit, 
grasping the big carpetsack with one hand, 
and parcels, bags and the umbrella with 
the other. ‘‘ You just keep close to me, 
Lucy. That suburban train doesn’t wait 
more than five minutes.” 

Through the big iron gates and up the 
wide stairs, everybody meeting and 
greeting everybody else, boys shouting 
and cabmen crying their fares, and at last 
open air. That is, not open air like the 
broad meadows and sunny garden plots of 
Wilson’s Ferry, but open air much like 
gazing up from the bottom of a good old- 
fashioned chimney, so tall were the build- 
ings on either side, and so very little of the 
blue sky visible overhead. 

It was all very new and very strange to 
Mrs, Pettit; yet, notwithstanding her be- 
wilderment, she faithfully followed the 
guiding carpetsack, hurrying onward in 
its wake, until they were well out on the 


streets and she was quite bteathless with 
the brisk walk. 

Then, as the carpetsack shifted its po- 
sition for a moment to the pavement, and 
its owner turned to mop his brow, Mrs. 
Pettit saw, to her utter dismay, that, 
while his hair was gray, and from the 
back he presented an appearance not un- 
like that of Ephraim, this man she had 
been religiously following was, in fact, an 
utter stranger, and that she herself, Mrs. 
Pettit, was lost ! 





Quite unconscions of the mischief he 
had wrought, the stranger shortly resumed 
his carpetbag and his pace together, and 
joined the great merry-go-round of peo- 
ple; while the old lady, like a bit of flot- 
sam stayed for a moment in its course, 
clinging helplessly to the brown basket, 
stood looking about in bewilderment, 
while people whirled and eddied and di- 
vided about her. 

‘“*T gue-s yer lost, ain’t you ?” said abig, 
kindly voice at her side. 

Mrs. Pettit smiled into the honest face 
of the man, who wore a blue suit with 
brass buttons, and a star upon his breast. 

**I don’t know,” she said, a little trem- 
ulously, ‘* but perhaps I am; that is, if 
you don’t know where my son, John 
Pettit, lives.” 

**Pettit—John Pettit. I don’t seem to 
place him just now,” said the policeman, 
placing his hand upon his chin, in a 
thoughtfuland reassuring manner. ‘ You 
don’t happen to know his street or num- 
ber, now ?” : 

‘*No,” said the old lady; ‘* Ephraim 
always directs his letters, and he has his 
address on acard in his pocket. But I 
know they’ve put a new wing to the 
house lately, and it’s painted brown and 
has bow windows.” 

The old lady waited anxiously, while 
the officer in the kindaess of his heart ap- 
peared to ruminate deeply. 

‘*IT don’t seem to remember such a 
place,” he said, presently ; ‘‘but we can 
find it. If you'll just step down to the 
station with me—it ain’t far—where lost 
people stay, I'll ring up the central 


police,” 


Mrs. Pettit relinquished the brown bas- 
ket into Officer Mellen’s hands, and walked 
cheerfully along by his side. ‘‘I hope 
your family are all well,” she said, po- 
litely. 

** Well, tol’rable, thank’ee,” said the 
officer, with rather a new sensation. 
‘* The baby worries some o’ nights. She’s 
only two months old, you know, and 
colicky like.” 

‘* Well, now, I’m so glad I brought it,” 
said Mrs. Pettit, reaching for the basket. 
‘* Such a big bunch of catnip, too, just in 
the bloom ; twice as much as John’s baby 
will need. It’s asure relief for colic. And 
here’s some young verbena plants I dug 
this morning with plenty of earth around 
them. Maybe your wife would like 
them.” 

Thereupon a paper bag anda pasteboard 
box changed hands, 

‘*T thank’ee kindly, ma’am,” said the 
policeman, touching his cap. ‘Tne cat- 
nip we get at the drugstore ain’t much 
better than dust, and my wife ain’t owned 
a flower since she’s been married.” In his 
secret mind he was wondering where he 
could get enough dirt to fill a flower pot 
to plant them in, 

The Detention Station wasa large, high- 
ceiled room, with rows of long, hard 
benches along its walls, a little window 
behind which sat a man at a desk, and 
numberless policemen passing in and out, 
some accompanied, some alone. The man 
at the desk gave to each newcomer 
brought in, acheck bearing a number, and 
made a corresponding entry in a large 
book. Mrs. Pettit found herself suddenly 
58. 
** You'll be called for,” said Officer Mel- 
len, touching his hat; ‘‘ and it’s much 
obliged I am for your kindness, ma’am.’ 
To himself he added, as he turned away: 
‘* It’s a shame for the likes of her to be 
put in this place.” 

There were dozens of people seated on 
the benches—men, women and children— 
some with heads bowed in dejection, 
misery, sickness or despair, others up- 
right and defiant, many grown old in 
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ways of sin, others but beginning to taste 
of temptation. Into this company Mrs. 
Pettit walked, with her dear old face and 
guileless eyes, 

** Such a lot of people lost !” she thought, 
in wonder. ‘ It’s a mercy if they all find 
their friends before night.” 

She touched a man upon the arm who 
sat huddled up beside her. ‘‘ Are you 
sick ?” she inquired, anxiously. 

The man raised a reddened, bloated 
face, and gazed unsteadily at her. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said, huskily, ‘‘ sick of life.” 

A mist gathered in the old lady’s eyes. 
‘“*T was once so, too,” she said, sympathet- 
ically, ‘‘when my Eleanor was taken ; 
but with the Lord’s help I’m living it 
down. Maybe somebody’s dead belonging 
to you.” 

‘** I’m dead to them,” said the man, bit- 
terly, sinking into his old position. 

Mrs, Pettit was mystified; but this was 
plainly a trouble that catnip could not 
reach—a trouble of the heart. 

** Pm sorry for you,” she said, quaver- 
ingly, laying her quaintly gloved hand 
upon his arm; ‘but whatever your 
trouble is, with the Lord’s help you can 
live it down.” 

** 102,” said an officer, touching the man 
on the shoulder. 

Toe man rose to follow, hesitated, then 
held out a trembling hand. ‘* With the 
Lord’s help, when I get out of this Vil try 
to live it down,” he said, huskily. He 
looked at the withered hand within his 
Owa a moment with twitching lips, then 
gently laid it down and left the room. 

Down the rows of poor humanity moved 
Mrs. Pettit. Ginger cookies caused baby 
eyes to shine, and kindly words dropped 
like rain upon arid hearts. The brown 
basket brought forth bunches of fragrant 
June pinks, clusters of elder blossoms and 
packages of marigold seeds. A bottle of 
home made cordial and a dozen fresh eggs 
were put into the hands of a young wom- 
an with hectic cheeks anda hollow cough, 
who held a wayward brother’s hand anx- 
iously in her own. ‘‘ There won’t be 
much left for John’s wife,” thought Mrs. 
Pettit, regretfully; ‘‘ but dear knows these 
poor creatures need it.” 

Two hours later the doors swung vio- 
lently in, and an excited group entered. 
An old gentleman with a fringe of white 
whiskers under his chin, a tall young gen- 
tleman looking very red and excited, and 
two officers. A moment’s conversation at 
the desk, and 58 was called. 

But ‘‘58,” close in conversation with 
two little vagraats, the baby girl in her 
lap and the boy at her side, with traces of 
tears still upon her old cheeks, had for- 
gotten that she had ever been given a 
number. 

‘* You will never be hungry again,” she 
was saying, solemnly, ‘‘never beaten, 
never forsaken. You shall go home wi'h 
me, and Tony shali own the dog, while 
the white kitten that will drink nothing 
but cream shall belong to the baby sis- 
ter.” 

‘* Mother !” said a voice at her side—a 
voice in which there were both joy and 
tears, and in a moment a pair of strong 
arms had her in their embrace. 

“Lucy,” said another voice, which 
sounded like Ephraim’s muffled with a 
i1eather bolster, ‘‘I’ll never forgive myself 
for losing you—never.” 

** Why, Johp,” said Mrs, Pettit, ‘‘ and 
Ephraim, too! I’m glad you’ve come. 
There is so much trouble ia the world, and 
here I’ve been sitting to home shutting my 
ears to it. Ephraim, I know you won’t 
care. You’ve never opposed me in any- 
thing in my life. I’m going to take these 
children home with me and keep them. 
There’s nobody in the wide world to look 
after or do for them.” 

‘‘ But, Mother, such a charge at your 
age ’—began her son. 

** John,” said Mrs. Pettit, with the so- 
lemnity of conviction, ‘‘it’s the Lord’s 
call. They’re sweet, handsome little 
things, and such a life as they’ve led! 
Ephraim, you don’t object? We will call 
the baby Eleanor, in memory of our 
own.” : 

For answer Mr. Pettit stooped and 
lifted the baby girl in his arms, 

I guess we’ve got money enough to 
hire a nurse if they are a charge,” he 
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said, triumphantly. ‘John, you’re a 
lawyer ; youcan fix up the papers as soon 
as you like.” 

And so the losing of Mrs. Pettit, like 
the wandering of a clear brook over 
parched meadows, leaving fresh and 
grateful all behind, carried also on its 
bosom toa harbor of safety two tender 
human souls. 

Dusreaour, Ia. 





TROUSERS. 


BY GRACE STIMSON, 





WE called him *‘Trousers”—‘“ Little 
Trousers.” 

His Christian name was Michael. He 
was six years old, and he was a charter 
member of the Bennett Street Club. 

The garment from which he took his 
name might as well have been a petticoat 
for any sign it gave of forking. It was 
hardly Jarger than a soup-plate, and was 
as convex before as behind—and that is 
saying a great deal. 

One day he refused to march with the 


other children of the Club. Nothing 
could draw him from his chair. 
At last the reason came out. He was 


afraid his ‘“‘ pants” would drop off. No 
wonder ! 

They were puckered at the band into a 
huge roset, and fastened to the shirt 
waist (his only other garment) by a single 
safety pin. This was the day he was re- 
christened ‘: Trousers.” 

His head was much too large for his 
body. His face had a terrible gravity, 
and his eyes a profound concern, as if the 
whole wicked world were his sole charge 
and had been for acentury. His ideas of 
decorum were so strict that he stayed 
away from the Club two succersive weeks 
on account of the death of a distant rela- 
tive. 

Before the Bennett Street Club was 
started I often noticed bim in front of my 
house, and was struck by his preternatu- 
rally solemn demeanor. I neversaw him 
play with other children. He was apt to 
be sifting the dust of the gutter or dredg- 
ing a puddle with his fingers. 

When he was lucky enough to get by his 
winnowing and dredging a bit of apple or 
cake, or acigaret stub, heshowed a proper 
stoicism. For all that, he invariably quit 
work and celebrated decorously by prom- 
enading up and down the length of the 
sidewalk. With a fine sense of values, he 
cared more for literature than for prov- 
ender, as was shown by his pompous 
manner the day he extracted a learned 
pamphlet from our ash barrel, But by 
far the greatest event of his career previ- 
ous to joining the Bennett Street Club was 
the fishing of a red whistle from under 
the grating cf a drain. Not that this 
elicited any mirth or betrayed him into a 
noisy demonstration of any kind. He 
merely promenaded a full hour longer 
than he ever did before, softly blowing 
the whistle the while. 

In the ClubI tried everything to make 
him laugh—showed him funny pictures, 
filled his hands with candies, carried him 
on my shoulders, tossed bim in the air— 
without visibly affecting him. He calmly 
received all as his natural due, gave nosign 
of pleasure, and spoke no word of thanks. 
His reticence was in no way due to child- 
ish shyness ; it was rather a mature dig- 
nity. Trousers was a victim of premature 
old age, and this was one of the plainest 
signs of it. 

Somehow, I won Trousers’s allegiance. 
He followed me everywhere like a dog, 
and when he was ordered to halt he would 
send his eyes wistfully after me, just as a 
dog does who has been made to ** charge ” 
against his will. 

Trousers’s father bas long been dead. 
Last winter his mother was so badly 
bruised in a drunken row that she had to 
be taken to the hospital. This left Trou- 
sers all alone. Sol set upa cribin my 
back office (I am a female M.D.), and had 
him to live with me. 

This went on for several weeks, during 
which Trousers’s great, devoted eyes 
watched my every movement so closely 
that he came to know all the secrets of 
my room, among other things where I 
kept my money. I often charged him 
to tell no tales, and he as often nodded, 
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There came a night when I was aroused 
from a sound sleep to atterd a patient in 
Queen Street, who was said to be dying. 
I hurried away, leaving Trousers in charge 
of the office. It was the first time I had 
left him alone after dark, and I had some 
misgivings. Not he; he seemed eager to 
stand guard, as he had often done in the 
daytime. Besides, it would be troublesome 
to have him with me. 

Arrived in Queen Street, I was surprised 
to learn that my patient was doing well 
and had not sent for me. This naturally 
gave me an uncomfortable suspicion that 
something was wrong, and when I got to 
my street door and foundit ajar, suspicion 
was quickly turned to real alarm. The 
front office looked as if it were undergoing 
a spring cleaning, and the back office was 
in an even worse condition. Trousers 
was on the floor unconscious, and there 
was blood beside him. 

As I lifted the litile fellow in my arms 
he half opened his eyes to murmur, “I 
didn’t tell one word, did I, Doctor?’ 
Then he swooned. His left arm was 
limp and bleeding, and I found upon 
examination it had been shattered by a 
bullet. 

When the wound was dressed and 
Trousers was himself again, he told me 
what had happened in his own laconic 
way. 

It seems that I had scarcely got out of 
the room when two men entered. One 
began ransacking my desk, while the other 
laid hold of Trousers and demanded where 
I kept my money. To this demand, many 
times repeated, Trousers answered not a 
word. The irquisitor, exasperated by 
Trousers’s solemn silerce (wishing to in- 
timidate, but hardly to do murder), drew a 
pistol and shot him in the arm. Siill 
Trousers answered not a word, and the 
burglar, cursing him for a deaf mute, took 
to rummaging, like his companion. They 
found little of value, and after a while 
went out. 

Carlyle has told of ‘‘the great invalua- 
ble talent of silence.” Trousers, my little 
hero, had this talent in a remarkable de- 
gree. His ‘‘ ineloquence,” fortified by his 
devotion, had saved me a great loss. 

Trousers’s drunken mother has recovered 
from her injurier, but she has not taken 
Trousers back, being only to glad to get 
rid of him. The chances are that he will 
continue to live with me till he has grown 
up. 

He naturally aspires to be a doctor some 
day. I very much doubt if he ever be- 
comes that, for his intellect is not strong ; 
but I do feel sure he will become a brave, 
good map. 


Boston, Mass. 


+> 





THE BOY IN THE DUSK. 





BY ANNA H. BRANCH. 





A LITTLE gray boy from over the hill 
Came leading his sheep one night ; 
He came like a dream when the birds were 
still, 
And his sheep were crowding and white. 


Up through the meadow grass shone his 
feet, 
All bare as they glimmered through ; 
Off from the meadow grass tall and sweet 
His gray robes gathered the dew. 


** Come home with me, little boy,’’ said I; 
‘* For the children have gone to sleep ’’; 

But slowly the little gray boy stole by, 
With his flock of soft white sheep. 


* Oh, tarry a moment, you child of gray ; 
For I will not let you pass.”’ 
But the little bare feet pressed on and 
away, 
Stepped slow through the cold, deep 
grass. 


“The chill night shadows will gather 
anon, 
And the pine trees darken and moan.”’ 
But the little shepherd went bravely on, 
And, save for his sheep, alone. 


He wandered alone when the dusk grew 
deep, 
With his lambs all timid and white; 
And the gray child went with his flock of 
sheep, 
And vanished into the night, 
NogruaMrton, Mass, 


A HAM SANDWICH. 


BY MARY SELDEN MCCOBB, 





“‘THE worst of it is you must give up 
your schoolin’, Johnny.” 

The little mother paused for a moment 
and looked up from the shirt which she 
was making. It was the last of a dozen. 
If she could but finish it to-night she 
would receive three dollars, If the work 
were not done, to-morrow being Sunday, 
the small folk would go hungry. So the 
busy fingers drove the needle nervously 
as she repeated her plaint. 

‘*The worst is your givin’ np schoolin’, 
Johnny. Now the father’s dead and gone, 
there’s only me and you to earn food for 
six mouths, boy. And you was such a 
fine scholar! If by working my hands to 
the bone I could keep you to school, I’d do 
it. But there, Johnny, the children’s ap- 
petites is hearty, and wages is so poor !” 

‘*Don’t you mind, Mother,’ said the 
boy ; and he put bis arm lovingly around 
the slender shoulders, ‘‘ You don’t think 
I'd leave you to support the family alone, 
do you? Yesterday,at Father’s funeral, I 
says to myself : ‘Brace up, J. Ham,’ says 
I. ‘ You’re the head of this firm row,’ 
says I. ‘Schooling may go to the dogs,’ 
says I, So don’t you mind, Mother.” 

But J. Ham himself ‘‘ minded.” He 
withdrew into an adjoining coal closet, 
and wiped a suspicious moisture from his 
eyes. When he came out again he 
clapped into the stove a worn book, 
‘* Twenty Selected Declamations.” 

**T couldn’t abide seeing that lying 
round, and me just going to learn ‘Spar- 
tacus to the Ronan Envoys.’ I was sure 
to take the prize for declamation. I'll 
keep my ’rithmetic ; I can cipher at home. 
Great Scott !” 

John pulled himself together with a 
jerk. 

‘I’m going out this instant moment to 
hunt up a job, Mother,” he said, cheerily. 
“Mind now, you Billy and Maggie and 
Katy and Sonny-boy, behave yourselves 
while I’m gone.” 

This exhortation to the small fry was 
spoken as ‘‘ head of the firm.” If John 
must take the place of father to his 
brothers and sisters his authority should 
be recognized. Billy was duly impressed, 
but Maggie gave a pert little flounce, 

‘* When Nelly Sullivan’s big brother 
wants her to ‘ behave,’ he gives her a mo- 
lasses corn-ball,” she remarked, jeeringly. 
As John had not apenny he could offer no 
bribe. 

There were no “jobs” waiting on any 
corner of the city. All day John sought 
employinent and came home fagged. But 
asthe shirts still lacked many stitches he 
fell to and helped his mother sew, and that 
very neatly. 

All the next week he was on his feet, 
but gained only rebuffs. He was not 
strong enough to shovel coal, nor yet to 


help an expressman who lifted heavy - 


boxes, 

No ‘‘ boys” were needed in the telegraph 
offices, and the manager of the horse 
railroad invited him to call again at the 
end of five years, when he might be old 
enough to act as conductor on a street car. 

Heart-sick and weary, John still kept a 
stiff upper lip before his mother, 

‘¢ Just you hold on !” he said, confidently; 
“Til fetch it soon, and then you sha’n’t 
sew another stitch for pay.” 

Another week, and still no “ job.” Such 
a big world it seemed, and yet so crowded 
with people. Busy men filled the streets ; 
busy boys, too, for that matter. One 
would say every place was supplied. 

Once and again John met some of his 
schoolmates. 

‘““What’s become of you, Ham?’ they 
would ask; and John would laugh and 
answer : 

‘‘Oh, Lain’t going to school any more. 
I’ve got all the book-learning I want.” 

But the laugh changed to a sigh as he 
turned the corner and went into a store to 
see if a cash boy were needed. 

** You’re too old,” he was told. 

‘* Fifteen !” mused John, bitterly. ‘‘ Too 
old and too young, too short and too tall, 
too strong and too weak. Neither hay 
nor grass, Hard lines!” 

The lines grew even harder. More than 
once John made believe that he was not 
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hungry, so that Billy and Maggie might 
have the more dinner. 

But “it is a long lane that has ne 
turn.” At last there came an evening 
when John requested, briskly : 

*¢‘ Breakfast at six thirty,sharp, Mother. 
To-morr>w I’m a man o’ business.” 

But when Mrs. Ham inquired the nature 
of this future occupation, John shook his 
head. 

“It’s all right. It’s square and honest,” 
he answered ; and that was all he could 
be made to say. 

He looked very sober when his mother’s 
back was turned, but whenever he caught 
her eye he became promptly hilarious. In 
the night the little woman started up, 
thinking she heard her boy groan. 
But no, it was only a cough ; so she lay 
down again and fell asleep. 

Every morning John salhed forth; 
every evening he returned as_ the clock 
struck five. He was always very tired at 
tea time; but as he put seventy-five cents 
each day into the family purse Mrs. Ham 
ceased to ask questions. 

As for any arithmetic study, that was 
impossible. Oace John brought out his 
slate and pencil; but he dropped asleep 
over the first example. Indeed, he was 
obliged to creepinto bed the moment sup- 
per ended, so dead tired was he. 

So matters went on for six weeks. At 
quarter of seven in the morning the 
‘* head of the tirm” went to his business ; 
at five in the afternoon he came home. 
His hours were so regular that when, one 
day, the clock said twenty minutes after 
five, Mrs. Ham was somewhat perturbed, 
as no John had appeared. Half-past five 
and no sign of the missing boy. The 
Roman Catholic bell rang out the Angelus 
at six, but John had not come, His 
mother grew troubled. She could not 
sally forth and go for the lad, since she 
knew not in what quarter of the city his 
mysterious work lay. 

The streets were white with snow which 
had fallen the previous night. The wind 
howled mournfully Gown the chimney. 
Mrs. Ham put the children to bed, and 
then sat by the window, straining her 
apxious eyes. 

Suddenly she caught the sound of feet 
groping their way up the outer staircase. 
She flew to the door, pressing her hand 
against her heart, in a vain effort to still 
its startled beating. Thelight of the ker- 
osene lamp fell on a boy about her son’s 
age. 

** Johnny !” she gasped. 

** Don’t be frightened, please,” said the 
unknown lad. “John’s all right; at 
least, he will be soon. He wants you; 
come !” 

In her excitement, the mother caught 
up ashawl, threw it over her head, and, 
turning the key on her sleeping children, 
followed the messenger into the snowy 
street. 





It is true indeed that John had been 
nearly discouraged; yet work he must 
have or starve. Despair was simply too 
expensive a luxury for him to afford. 

So when, after weeks of hope deferred 
which made his heart sick, a man with a 
hooked nose and weasel-like eyes spied 
him, and actually asked if he were in 
search of a‘‘ job,” John blindly snatched 
at the offer. 

The man led him into a back room, 
dingy with cobwebs which festooned the 
low rafters and the one narrow window. 
Here, on shelves, stool a dozen rows of 
black, square bottles. The man nodded to 
him, putting a forefinger to the side of bis 
nose, ani winking knowingly with his 
right eye. 

‘* Ever hear tell of Babbitt, boy? Ben - 
jamin Butcher Babbitt? And his famous 
Beneficent Balsamic Bitters? Ever hear 
tell of them, eh?” 

John shook his head. 

**T want to know !” cried the hook-nosed 
man, ‘ Well, tobe sure! The depths of 
mortal ignorance is pro-digious, Benja- 
min Butcher Babbitt—that’s me; and 
these”—pointing with his grimy finger— 
** these is the Beneficent Balsamic Bitters, 
Now, there may be other folks laying in 
heathen darkness besides you. What I 
say is, ‘ Enlighten ’em.’ How? Adver- 
tise, That is my motto— Advertise,’ The 
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human race is saved when the virtues of 
Beneficent Balsamic Bitters is realized. 
And how do I advertise? Behold !” 

The man opened a dark closet, from the 
depths of which he brought two huge 
wooden placards, connected at the upper 
corners by padded leathern straps. On the 
boards, in large black and yellow letters, 


John read : 
“Big Boom! 


Buy Benjamin Butcher Babbitt’s 
Beneficent Balsamic Bitters !!’’ 

Under the words was a rude painting, 
intended to represent an angel blowing a 
trumpet. From the flaring mouth of the 
instrument came a scroll, on which were 
written the names of the diseases (and 
they were legion) which the Balsamic 
Bitters were warranted to cure. 

“A neat and genteel business,” re- 
marked Mr. Babbitt, blandly. ‘‘ Just 
tuck you head through these straps, 
and with a breastplate and a backpiece 
which protects you from the inclem- 
ency of the weather, you saunter at your 
ease through the city, thus obtaining 
healthful exercise and at the same time 
spreading the knowledge of my bitters 
among those who are languishing for this 
very tonic. Shall we strike a bargain, 
eh?” 

John recoiled as the man came forward 
with the clattering boards. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t carry them,” he ex- 
claimed. 

But Benjamin Butcher Babbitt held him 
fast. 

“Come now!” he coaxed. ‘ You're 
just the right highith. I'll give you seventy- 
five cents a day.” 

He did not add that a boy’s services 
were cheaper than a man’s, and that a 
broad-shouldered young fellow like John 
was not often to be had for the asking. 

«Seventy-five cents a day,” repeated 
Babbitt. 

John hesitated. He did need the money 
so desperately. 

‘s First payment in advance,” insinuated 
the man, snapping his weasel eyes. 

John set his teeth and pulled his hat 
down over his forehead. ‘ Hoist the 
boards on my shoulders,” he said, grimly. 

Words can hardly tell how the boy’s 
pride suffered as he walked along the 
street, ticketed in this disgraceful fashion. 
Whenever any one stopped to read the ad- 
vertisement the blood surged into John’s 
face, and he felt as if he must sink 
through the nearest grating. Once or 
twice he was greeted with a jocose 
‘‘ Hello, Sandwich!” or a playful soul 
followed him for a block, stammering 
facetiously over the numerous B’s, ‘“‘ B-B 
Benjamin B-B-Butcher B-B-B-B-Babbitt’s 
B.B-Bitters,” etc. 

** Fun to you, but death to me,” thought 
John, wrathfully. 

If by any evil chance he should stumble 
on one of his former schoolmates John 
thought he should die. Full well he re- 
membered that he himself had once joined 
Tom Sanders in ‘chafting” a certain 
soap-fat man, not meaning any harm; 
but John wished now he had not done it. 

He kept a keen eye out for Tom, ready 
to dodge up a lane or alley at sight of a 
schoolboy. To think that he, John Ham, 
who would certainly have been awarded 
the first prize in oratory, should be sneak- 
ing around the streets, advertising Benja- 
min Butcher Babbitt’s Beneficent Balsamic 
Bitters ! 

No wonder night found our friend 
wearied, souland body! But by morning 
he had picked up fresh pluck. The sight 
of his pale little mother at her needle 
nerved him to endure. His constant goal 
was, ‘No sewing for her!” Some day he 
would earn enough for all. So the days 
had dragged by. 

At the end of six weeks, tho, he hated 
his position as much as ever: yet since he 
had made ap his mind to bear it till he 
saw the way open to something better, he 
had managed to keep on the right side of 
Benjamin B., and to restrain himself from 
flaring out at stray insults. Possibly he 

had grown a bit careless in watching side 
streets. At any rate, one cold afternoon 


he found himself in a part of the city 
where he had never meant to go; this was 
in the region of his old schoolhouse. 

So chill was the air that John was shiv- 















ering pitifully in spite of breastplate and 
backpiece. He tried to clasp his half- 

frozen hands under the placard, but the 

boird banged his knuckles; and when he 

put them to his mouth to breathe warmth 

On their tips the edges of the advertisement 

cut his arms. 

He was very, very tired. There was an 
hour’s more walking to do on the icy 
pavements. His shoes scarcely protected 
his feet, since he had denied them patches 
in order that Maggie might have new 
India rubbers. 

John was almost dazed with the cold, 
when suddenly every drop in his body 
seemed to rise to boiling heat ; for round 
@ corner came, pell-mell, three of his 
dreaded mates, headed by Tom Sanders. 

John glanced wildly to the right and 
the left, but there was no possible escape. 
His cap, drawn down to his eyes, disguised 
him, and by drooping his head he might 
pass unknown. 

But in his confusion and haste he 
slipped, and cut a most ridiculous caper 
in regaining his balance. The boys burst 
into a roar of good-natured laughter. 

** Sandwich ahoy !” shouted Joe Ander- 
son. 

‘* Prop the gentleman up!” cried Tom. 

‘* Hello, Bitters !” hailed Ned Tracy. 

Had John been himself he would have 
taken the jokes kindly ; butnervous, hun- 
gry, exhausted, he flew into a passion. 
That only increased his tormentors’ 
amusement. Not recognizing him, they 
jostled him a bit, and then peppered his 
board with snowballs, 

John was utterly helpless, incased as 
he was. He could only beat a retreat 
down a steep hill. He tried to run, and 
so stumbled along, the boards rattling 
wildly. When halfway down the hill he 
heard a ringing shout: ‘* Holla—la—la— 
la!” 

Turning, he saw Tom Sanders’s sharp- 
shooter spinning down the hill. 

** Out the way!” called Tom, as on he 
came like the wind. 

John made a frantic jump to one side. 
Faster and faster flew the approaching 
sled. 

No one could tell how it was done. 
There was a collision, a crash, and then a 
frightful mixing of sled, boards and boys. 

Tom was on his feet again ina twin- 
kling, but John lay quiet. The other boys 
came rushing to the spot. They threw off 
the boards ; they lifted John’s head. 

Tom Sanders gave a loud exclamation. 
**Iv’s John Ham!” he cried ; and then, in 
spite of his alarm, he added: ‘‘A Ham 
sandwich, as sure as I live !” 

But the Ham, no longera sandwich, lay 
frightfully still. The boys grew more and 
more terrified. 

**Is he dead?” they asked, in whispers. 

John heard them, and managed to 
speak : “My leg! My leg!” 

They lifted him on the sled, and drew 
him gently up the hill, When next he 
opened his eyes he wasin a strange house, 
and unknown faces were bending over 
him. He heard a gentleman say: ‘“‘The 
left leg is fractured.” Then another voice 
said : ‘‘ We must send for his mother.” 

That brought back John’s senses in a 
flash. 

** Don’t ! Don’t scare her !” he gasped. 

Then Tom Sanders popped up from a 
corner, where he had been crouching in 
much anguish of spirit. He caught John’s 
hands, and, in a frantic endeavor to stifle 
a sob, gave acurious snort of affliction. 

** Don’t you w-worry, Johnny!” he 
cried. ‘‘ I'll go for your mother, old chap, 
and I'll tell her you’re—all—all—r-right !” 
And then, his emotion getting the better 
of him, he bolted from the room. 

But a new source of distress dawned on 
John 

‘“*My money! We must have money! 
And how can I walk rouad witha broken 

leg?” he said, piteously. 

It was the strange gentleman who 


spoke now. 
“Don’t worry,” he said, repeating 
Tom’s words. ‘‘ I am Dr, Sanders, and it 


was my son who did the mischief. Be 
sure money shall be at your disposal.” 

Oh, how kind those people were to 
John. Never had heseen the like of the 
white bed they had prepared: for him; 
never were tenderer hands than those be- 
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longing to Tom’s mother. As for Tom 
and Joe and young Tracy, for three weeks 
they waited on their wounded comrade by 
inches. Tom, in his eagerness to make 
amends, would verily have turned himself 
into a sandwich, and have put himself at 
the disposal of Benjamin Butcher Bab- 
bitt ; but Dr. Sanders vetoed that. 

‘‘Don’t sue us for damages, John, my 
boy,” he said, smiling, as he sat one morn- 
ing by the invalid’s side. ‘‘ We'll do the 
handsome thing by you if you'll be easy 
onus. What should you say to a year at 
the commercial college, where you may 
learn bookkeeping, and so be able to earn 
more than seventy-five cents a day ?” 

‘*But Mother and the children?” que- 
ried John, anxiously. 

**Of course they must be provided for,” 
said Dr. Sanders, ‘‘ That’s part of what I 
owe for my son’s disabling their natural 
protector. Trust me wholly, John.” 

And so it came to pass that another boy 
carried the advertisement for the Benefi- 
cent Balsamic Bitters. John was reserved 
for better things. He studied with all his 
might. And tho at the end of the year he 
could earn only a small salary, yet he was 
given the chance to make a fair start in 
life. It will be his own fault if he does 
not climb the ladder. 

Aud with the very first nickel which he 
earned at his new profession John bought 
five superior, bouncing, molasses corn- 
balls for Maggie, that never again should 
he be twitted with the greater generosity 
of Nelly Sullivan’s big brother. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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DINK AND DAISY. 


BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 





DINK was ten years old and Daisy three ; 
but Daisy, being a dog, was the grown-up 
one of the pair. For he was a shepherd 
dog, and so well used to the care of things 
weaker and less wise than himself. At 
least, it was Dink’s firm belief that his 
protector came of that lineage, tho a dog- 
fancier might have seen strong signs of 
hound’s blood ia the wise-looking beast. 
Scill he had undeniably a beautiful neck 
frill, aad a brush whose shaggy feathering 
was beyond reproach. So really it did no 
great violence to truth, Dick’s boast at the 
mill that he had the smartest, the best 
ani the bast-blooied dog in the couatry. 

Dink went to mili pretty often. His 
mother, Mrs. Walker, had so many 
chickens and so many children to feed, to 
say nothing of the dogs, a turn of meal 
lasted almost no time. They had flour 
bread upon high days and holidays, such 


. as Christmas and Easter ; other times they 


ate and throve on ashcake, hoecake, egg- 
pone and fatty bread, with pumpkin bread 
in late fall. There was always bread of 
some sort in the big skillet which sat be- 
side the chimney-jamb, its legs smothered 
in ashes, anda blanket of dusty coals on 
the lid. 

Anything hungry got a piece of its con- 
tents—chicken, child or dog, it was all the 
same. So you will understand that if 
Daisy had not been of a most energetic 
sort his usefulness must have early suf- 
fered an eclipse of fat. Hetook no sort of 
notice of the other dogs—S uider, the 
blue hound, Nixy, the terrier, aad Trot, 
the bench-leggei fice. Dink said it was 
because Daisy was himsalf so much like 
folks plain dogs were no company for 
him. However that may have been, it is 
certain the boy and the dog were seldom 
apart. Upon mill days in particular, 
Diisy never let Dink out of his sight ; and 
thatis how it happens I have this story 
to tell. 

Upon a bright October Saturday Dink 
and Diisy made ha:3te so slowly in their 
going to mill they found nineteen other 
customersahead of them. That meaant a 
long wait; but neither of them minded 
that. There were other boys, other dogs 
to gossip and tumble with, not to montion 
swapping knives, playing marbles, fishing 
from the dam, or going inswimming ; for 
there had been as yet no frost, and the 
low stream was almost of midsummer 
warmth. In fact, it was all much better 
than a picnic uatil Tony Blake, the mill- 
owner’s son, came lurching out, his hands 
deep in his pockets, and an ugly scowl on 
his face. 
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None of the mill boys Jiked him. Dink 
hated him outright ; for siace his father 
was a cooper, depending on the mill to buy 
his flour barrels, young Blake felt at lib- 
erty tc torment Dink exactly as he had a 
mind. He was a year the elder, but loose- 
jointed andlank. Except for his mother’s 
express command, Dink would long be- 
fore have thrashed him into better behav- 
ior. 

** See here, Dinky-Dido,” he said, strid- 
ing up to the other boy, and thrusting 
out his under lip, ‘‘ who said you could 
turn this mill yard into a dog kennel? 
Didn’t I tell you last week if you fetched 
that ole cur here any more I’d knock him 
in the head, or else tie a rock to him and 
sink him in the mill pond ?” 

**No, you didn’t, and no, you won't!” 
Dink said, sturdity. ‘‘ Ef Mr. Blake don’t 
want Daisy to come with me I'll leave 
him at home next time; but to-day don’t 
you tetch him. He ain’t doin’ no harm to 
you nor nobody.” 

‘IT don’t care. This is my yard. I say 
he sha’n’t stay in it,” Tony retorted, pick- 
ing upa big pebble as hespoke. ‘I’m 
going to rock him as long asI can hit him. 
Maybe he’ll have sense enough to go home 
when I’m done with him.” 

** Please don’t hit him, Tony. He sha’n’t 
come no more,” Dink said, swallowing 
hard at the big lump in his throat. Tony 
could throw stones harder, faster, further 
than any of the rest. In fancy Dink saw 
his p2t trying to drag himself home with 
a broken leg or ribs or shoulder. 

** Stand by, all you that don’t want to 
be hit,” Tony called, with a taunting 
laugh. 

Dink rushed to his dog, and flung his 
arms about the creature’s neck, saying, 
out of the smother of frill: ‘‘ Don’t! 
Please don’t, Tony ! He never even barked 
cross at you.” 

‘“*He’son myland. Weain’t got no use 
for stray dogs,” Tony said, swinging his 
pebble. ‘‘ Watch me give him an easy 
one now, just to make him how1,” he said, 
with a grin, as the stone flipped lightly 
against the dog’s shaggy side. No how] 
followed it—instead, a growl, low and 
deep. Tony stood upon the edge of the 
race. The water was some six feet below, 
raciag furiously through the narrow 
flume. He stooped to gather a heavier 
scone, saying, in a frightened voice : 

‘*Tnere, I believe that’s a mad dog! 
Help me rock him, all of you.” 

Before he could launch the second mis- 
sile Daisy made a spring that landed him 
full against his tormentor. Tony gave a 
yell and leaped backward to escape. The 
next minute be was in the race, with 
Daisy on top of him, holding fast to the 
back of his neck. 

‘“*Help! Help! Murder! I’m d-r-rown- 
n-ing!” Tony gurgled. The lads, crowd- 
ing to the bank , set up a laughing cheer. 
He was not in the least danger, once Daisy 
let him loose ; tho if the dog were allowed 
to keep his head under, the racing water 
would quickly make an end of him. He 
could no; stand upright for te force of 
the current. Ic was marvelous indeed 
how Daisy held himself agaiast it. 

“* Ain’t you g-g-goiag t-to h-help me-e?” 
Tony spluttered, as he caught sigat of 
them, ‘Oh, I'll k-kill you-all w-when I 
get out of this.” 

** Bow-wow !” said Daisy, pushiaog his. 
head under water. Tony lunged out with 
his fist, but the blow fell on water. 

** Pin d-drowaing! Don’t you s-see?’’ 
he shrieked, as he cleared eyes and mouth 
of water. 

**No, you ain’t, but you will be soon ef 
us and Dink don’t pull you out,” someone 
said from the bank, with a smothered gig- 
gle. Tony was known for a coward no 
less than a braggart. The lads felt it 
would do him all the good in the world to 
get a soundand saving fright. 

“You Dink, call off this dog! I'll 
ha’at you if I die, and my pa’ll have you 
hung,” Tony shrieked again. 

Dink only laughed. ‘‘ You jumped in 
your own self,” he said. ‘ All of us saw 
it, and I can make Daisy pull you out safe 
—if I choose. He’s keeping your head up 
now ; but we won’t none of us help you, 

unless you promise ter behave yourself, 
and never taik no more about rocking 
him.” 
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“O.oh! I’m _ c-c-cold—so c-c-cold !” 
Tony groaned, his teeth chattering with 
fright. ‘‘Take me out of here! do! Ill 
give you all my marbles. my pony—any- 
thing! Do help me out !” 

‘“*Ask Daisy if he’s tellin’ the truth. 
Dogs knows more’n folks.” Dink’s next 
neighbor said in his ear. 

As tho he had understood Daisy said 
again : ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow !” 

“Tm right glad you got him out,” Mrs. 
Walker said that night, when she had 
heard Dink’s account of how Daisy had 
saved Tony from drowning. ‘ He’s a 
right triflin’ boy ; but maybe he’ll do bet- 
ter hereafter. The ways o’ Providence are 
not for us to question.” 

Dink, it will be seen, was something of 
a diplomat. He kept on going to mill 
until his brother next younger grew up to 
the position : and it is matter of authentic 
tradition that to the very last trip Daisy 
trotted at his heels. 

New YokRK CIty. 
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PEBBLES. 


...-She: “Oh, gracious! My Trilby is 
Svengalied.” He: ‘‘ What?” She: “ My 








foot is fast asleep.”—Philadelphia Re- 
corder. 

....“*Miss Wheeler was _ arrested.’’ 
‘What for?” ‘No bell on her bike.” 


‘* What did she do ?”’ “ Wrung her hands.” 
—Yale Record. 


....Doctor: ‘Madam, I much regret to 
say that your husband has appendicitis.” 
Wife: ‘‘ Now I know where all my raisins 
have gone.” —Truth. 


...-Country Vicar: *‘ Well, John, what 
do you think of London ?”’ Yokel: *‘ Lor’ 
bless yer, sir, it’ll be a fine place when it’s 
finished !’’—Household Words. 


....A Soft Thing.—Dobson: ‘‘ Say, Per- 
kins has struck a snap. Domby: “ You 
don’t say!” Dobson: * Yes, stepped on a 
rat-trap in the dark last night.”—Time. 


...Jaky Cohen: “ Papa, I failed ia my 
school examination to-day.’’? His Father 
(patting him): ‘‘ God bless you, mine boy ! 
you vill be a big business man some day.”’ 
—Truth. 


...“*What’re ye up to ?” asked a crook, 
as his pal lifted a handful of coin out of the 
money drawer. ‘S-h-h! Don’t say a word. 
It’sa free silver movement of me own.’’— 
Washington Star. 


...-Apparently a Novice.—She: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think he is a good dentist?” He: ‘‘ I’m 
afraid he hasn’t bad much experience. I 
knew I had two cavities in my teeth, and 
that’s all he could find.” —Puck. 


....Mary had a little lamb, 
A joyou:, youthful mutton; | 
And when they played at parlor games 
*T was Mary got the butt’n’. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


...“* Young map,” said the near-sighted 
passenger, ‘‘ would you mind getting up 
and giving this old gentleman a seat?” 
‘Sir!’ exclaimed the bioomer girl and the 
bearded lady simultaneously.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


..-““You’re a wicked, lazy tramp!” 
shouted the red-faced woman. ‘‘ Madam,’’ 
rejoined the tourist, calmly. ‘‘I decline to be 
drawn into any controversy. You will take 
notice that I do not claim to be a June 
bride.” —Detroit Tribune. 


...-Out of the gloom surrounding the 
porch across the street,the other evening, 
we heard a dull thud as of falling bodies. 
‘* Hang that hammock !” we heard a mascu- 
line voice exclaim. ‘* Hang it yourself !’’ 
was the quick reply, in a feminine voice.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


....“'In this country,” said the optimistic 
patriot, ‘‘ the vote of the millionaire has no 
more weight than that of the poor laborer.” 
‘*No,”’ said the pessimistic anarchist, ‘it 
hasn’t. But the millionaire doesn’t have to 
vote. He just buys a legislature.’’—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


....They were seated in the parlor con- 
versing on the uncertainty of life. She: 
“The future is a vast unfathomable mys- 
tery to us, isn’t it?’ He: ‘* Yes; all we 
know is that we have to go some time” 
Voice from this library: “It would suit 
the convenience of this household if you’d 
make it a little sooner than that.”—Rich- 
mond Despatch. 








Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sickness. Infant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet fur mothers. Send your 
address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 
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.... Purchaser: *‘ But these trousers look 
asif they had beenworn.” Mr. Shickheimer: 
*““Vorn? So they haf. Mein frendt, may I 
ask your peesness?” Purchaser: ‘I’m a 
boiler-maker.’’ Mr. Shickheimer: “ Vell, 
let me ask you someding more. Vood you 
send oudt a poiler frem your shop mitoudt 
testing it? I guess not! Vell, dat is der 
vay I do mit effery pair of drousers I sell. 
My son Ikey alvays vears dem a veek to 
test dem pefore we offer dem for sale.”— 
Puck. 


in. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.1 











352. NUMERICAL. 


1.2,6,7 1, 4,5 was a total, and often in- 
dulged in a 1, 2,3 too much; he was also 
fond of a1, 2. 3, 4,5, 6. 4,5 dinner-time his 
bairns would 5, 7, 6, 2,1in5, 6eat1, 2, 8, 4,5.6 
6,7 2, 4,5 meal; oftenit was more 4, 1, 3to 
be neither, because 1, 4,3 was 3, 2,6 1,6,2,7 
to be a total and purveyor, also. Undoubt- 
edly, the 1, 2, 3, 6,2, 1,2,3,6,7,2,6 and 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6 know naught of the 4, 7, 5 of tip- 
plers. Moral: Beware the true 7,6, 2,3 of 
all evil. SPHINX. 

353.—ENIGMA. 

Found useful in all naval strife, 

The seat of some great armies’ power, 
We're quite at home in country life— 

Go, find us in a sweet-pea flower. 


Like the much-tempted bank cashier, 
With riches sometimes we make way , 
Yet wealthy people do not fear 
To have us on their houses stay. 


To brilliant triumphs on the stage 
Through us many actors go; 

Our work, you see, from age to age, 
To help to elevate the low! 


Tho oft ascribed to ladies fair 
By lovers, in fond flattery, 
I think few are in haste to wear 
Us, save upon their heads, maybe. 
MABEL P. 


354.—BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 

Ten things mentioned in Scripture. Their 
initials give the name of the earliest Jewish 
place of worship. 

1. This noble pile built Solomon, the king. 

2. Our ancestors this ship through floods 
did bring. 

3. Tho tossed by waves, this served in pul- 
pit’s stead. 

4. Rash Peter cut this from a servant’s 
head. 

5. Sore plagues on Egypt Moses with this 
drew. 

6. A woman with this thing a soldier slew. 

7. This patient beast spoke at his master’s 
blow. 

8. With seven lights this golden lamp did 
glow. 

9. Safe wasthe prophet in this wild beasts’ 
den. 

10. This is a letter from the Apostle’s pen. 

FA, 
355.—A FLORAL LOVE TALE. 
(Each number is answered by a flower or 
plant.) 

1. The maiden’s name, and the color of 
her hair. 

2 An adjective that just suited her, and 
her brotber’s name. 

3. His favorite object of sport in winter. 

4. The early hour at which he sometimes 
wakened his father by some of his frolics. 

5. What his father applied to him in pun- 
ishment. 

6. What this made the boy do. 


7. What office in the Presbyterian Church 
did his father hold ? 

8 The young man’s name, and what he 
wrote it with. 

9. What he, being single, often Inst. 

10. Which of the United States he deter- 
mined to seek. 

11. What rather ghastly trophy did he 
offer Mary when he “ popped the ques- 
tion ’’? 

12. What flower did she give him ? 

13, With what flowers did she offer to seal 
the compact ? 

14 What flowers bloomed on her cheeks ? 

15 What two ministers performed the 
marriage ceremony ? 

16. What did Mary use in making the 
cake? 

17. What did the sun do on the morning 
of the wedding ? 

18. Who were the two bridesmaids ” 

19. In what color were they dressed ? 

20. What did Mary wear on her head ? 

21. What did she wear on her feet ? 

22. In what numbers did the people come 
to the wedding ? 

23. When the bridal party were photo- 
graphed, what did they lean against ? 

24. What did John say when obliged to 
leave her for a time ? 

25. What was she during his absense ? 

26. What fragrant letters did he send her ? 

EVANGELINE. 


356.—ANAGRAM. 
Mohammed had intense dark eyes, 
That, in his rage, looked green ; 
Napoleon the Third seemed half asleep ; 
Cicero starved his body lean ; 
Pepin the Short boasted a beard 
Of wondroussize, ’tis said ; 
Beethoven wore a stovepipe bat 
On one side of his head : 
The “ Good Queen Bess ”’ had a red nose ; 
Queen Mary was cross-eyed : 
Mozart was barely five feet tall; 
Chaucer was dandefied ; 
A Cupid’s bow was Handel’s mouth ; 
Nero was quite near sighted : 
And Hawthborn’s face was clerical, 
With kindly feeling lighted ; 
Pitt had a most ferocious scowl ; 
Pope wore nine pairs of socks ; 
Voltaire’s wig was too large for him ; 
Petrarch would curl bis locks. 

Thus all the great ones of the earth 
Have some distinct whole or other— 
Some “ odd points early”’ cropping out 

To mark the genius from his brother ! 
MABEL P. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS. JULY 18Tu. 
345.—Finger, linger, singe», ringer. 
346.— Pioneer. 
347.—A car, a van (A Car-a-van). 
348.—Crossing the bar. 
349.—Drapes, spared, 
parsed. 
350.—Homesick. 
351.—Jourpey, leave, time, ticket, check, 
photograph, cold, chances, breath, train. 


Impure Blood 


Manifests itself in hives, pimples, boils, and other 
eruptions which disfigure the face and cause pain 
and annoyance. By purifying the blood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla completely cures these troubles and 
clears the skin. Hood’s Sarsaparilla overcomes that 
tired, drowsy feeling so geggral at this season and 
gives strength and vigor. Get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the one true blood purifier. 
are the best after dinner 


Hood’s Pills pills, assist digestion, cure 


headache, relieve that feeling of fullness, and pre- 


spread, rasped, 














vent dyspepsia. All druggists, 25c. 





7, “Shave your Soap” 


va —so the soap makers say, es- 
Z 44, pecially if you're washing delicate 
ZW things. 
St 


a 














X 
| 





powdered soap could be. 





Now, in the name of 
common sense, what’s the 
use? When you can get 
Pearline, in powder form 
for this very reason, why 
do you want to work over 
soap, which, if it’s good for 


anything, gets very hard and difficult to cut. 
Besides, Pearline is vastly better than any 
It has all the good properties of | 


any soap—and many more, too. There’s something in it 
that does the work easily, but without harm—much more 
easily than any other way yet known. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it baci 


Peddlers and some unscru 
‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. if your 

k. 392 


pulous grocers will tell b— 


r sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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‘Ata — | 
| Glance | 


|| anyone can see the difference be- 
|| tween the twin-bar of clear, pure 


Sunlight 
Soap 


| and other laundry soaps, but you'll 
| know the difference when you use 
it because it cleanses with 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


BE SEE TE HERE 





























A Lady 
in 
Venice 
needs the 


Duxbak 
Rainproof 
binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 


the famous 


Se The Oe 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A setofthe 'S. H. & M."' miniature figures show.ng 
the latest Parisian costumes, meted for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M Co., P. 0. B»x 699, N. Y. 
“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress S 2.5 arc the Best. 

















[Leaders of 
ashion 


a 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. ~ 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 


©0000000000000000000008 ; 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family as hae. b fiwars RELIABLE 
or Saie ° 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 8.20 St, Phila, Pa 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
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Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a pwstal card, 


the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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Weeily Market eview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, July 18th, 1895.) 


TEA.—Trade is very quiet in tea, and the mid- 
summer dullness is felt at the auction sales. 
Amoy is quoted at 9%@l13c.; Fuchau, 10@25c. ; 
Formosa, 14@30c., and Japans, 14@30c. 


COFFEE.—Local speculation in coffee is very 
dull, and prices for Brazil grades are nominal, 
but mild grades are a little firmer and show 
some improvement. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; 
Mocha, 254¢@2644c.; Maracaibo, 174@20Kc.; 
Laguayra, 1644@21éc., and Brazil, 1544@17c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
steady, but quiet at unchanged prices. Gran- 
ulated is 4 7-16@45¢c.; but loaf and crushe 1 
5 1-16@5\4c. ; powdered, 454@4 15-l6c., and cubes, 
4 11-16@ 4%c. 


COTTON.—The market for cotton is slow, and 
traders are taking small deals, while crop re- 
ports are anxiously watched. The market 
closes at jc. for spot middling upland cotton, 
and 7c. for Gulf. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
in fair demand at 5@&c. per ., and dressed 
lambs at 7@1l%c. City dressed veals are weak 
at 7@10c.,and country dressed, 644@9c. Coun- 
try dressed hogs are firm at 7@8¢c. per DP. 


PROVISIONS.—Tbe market is quiet but about 
steady on most lines of hog products. Pork is 
quite steady, with mess at $12.24@13; family, 

12.75, and short clear, $12.50@14.5). Beef is dull, 
with extra mess at $8@8.50; family, $10.50@ 
13.50, and packet, $9.50@11. Beef hams are 
quoted at $18.50@19 per bbl. Lard is steady, but 
lower at $6.55 per 100 ts. Pickled bellies are 
guiet and higher at 7@73c.: shoulders dull at 
6c., and hams firm at 944@\4c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in flour has 
been flat and very unsatisfactory. Some low- 
grade seeing wheat flow bas been disposed of at 
cut prices, but otherwise things are very quiet 
and. dull. Winter straights are $3.65@3.40 per 
bbl.; clears, $3.55; city patents, $4.60; city 
clears, $4.49; spring patents, $3.702@3.85 ; spring 
clears, $3.15@3.25. Rye flour is dull at $2.70@4. 
Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.80, 
and Western and Southern, $2.60@2.90. 


WOOL.— About 3,000,000 pounds of wool have 
been sold at New York this week, one-third of 
which was domestic. There is a firmer tone on 
the market. and a gradual upward tendency. 
When the new clip comes in freely dealers ex- 
pect even a bettertrade. There is a good de- 
mand for foreign wools. The quotations are on 
the basis of 18c. for XX Ohio and above, and 33c 
for Texas and 33@35c. for Territory. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Trade in wheat is very 
unsettled, and prices fluctuate easily. Crop re- 
ports are very uncertain, damage to wheat be- 
ing reported in one section, and fine conditions 
in another. Foreign orders are small. Septem- 
ber wheat closes quiet at 71'4c.; No. 2 cash, 70% 
@ijlc., and No. 1 Northern, 744@744%c. Corn 
shows a stronger front, and traders are watch- 
ing the weather conditions very carefully. Any 
serious injury to the crop would cause sharp and 
quick buying. Old corn has been steadily re- 
duced, and the visible supply is quite small. On 
the whole, the export trade has been good, and 
a great deal of the surplus has moved abroad. 
September corn is 504c.; No.2 cash, 49%@50c. 
Oats are quiet in a speculative way, and very 
little interest is shown in futures. One large 
order for export gave considerable firmness to 
the spot market on Wednesday, but otherwise 
the market is featureless. September oats are 
27ee.; No. 2 cash, 28'4@286c., and No. 2 white, 
Be. eceipts of hay continue light, and prices 
are held very firm, altho demand is small. 
Prime timothy hay is 95c. per 100 i); No. 3 to No. 
1, 70@90c., and clover mixed, 65@75c. Straw is 
quiet. with long rye at 60@65c.; short rye, 40@ 
Sic., and oat, 35@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.— Butter declined a 
little after last week’s quotations, and a little 
more trade was attracted by the lower prices. 
Speculators have become more active again, but 
all grades below extra creamery are accumulat- 
ing. State dairy is in small supply and steady, and 
imitation creamery barely steady, with factory 
firm. Extracreamery is l7c. per ; firsts, bw@ 
l6c,: thirds to seconds, 12@15c.: State dairy, 11@ 
164ec.; imitation creamery, ll@l4c.; Western 
dairy, 944@18c,, and factory, 84@I24c. Cheese 
closes a little firmer, as supplies are light, and 
trade has cleaned out stock pretty well. Part 
skims are dull and weak. Fancy cheese is 754@ 
84c.; good to choice, 7@7!gc.; common to fair, 
6%@744c; choice part skims, 5c.; common to 
prime, 24@4éc., and full skims, 144@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGs.—Live fowls are in 
fair demand at 12c.; spring chickens weak to 
steady at 13@l1ic.; ducks firm at 45@85c. per pair; 
geese firm at 75c.@$1.25,and pigeons, 20@35c. per 
pair. Old roosters are 74c., and turkeys, 8c. 
lbressed fowls are in heavy supply and easy at 
llc.; chickens ‘in fair demand, with Philadel- 
phia at 16@22c.; Western dry-picked, 13@lic.; 
scalded, 12@15c.; spring ducks barely — at 
16.alic.; spring geese, Ts@2ve.. and turkeys, 10c., 
and old cocks, 64@ic. Eggs hold steady for 
fancy grades, but there is little call for defective 
stock. Jersey eggs are 15@15%6c. per doz.; State 
and Pennsylvania, 13@1l5c.; Western, 244@l3c., 
and culls, $1.50@2.70 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are improving in 
quality,and there is a fair demand for good 
table sorts. Jersey apples are $1@2 per bbl.,and 
Maryland and Delaware, 50@80c. per crate, and 
Southern, $1@2 per carrier. Southern peaches 
are plenty, but fine Northern ones are scarce. 
Maryland and Delaware peaches are 50c.@$1 per 
crate, and 25@60c. per basket, and fancy South- 
ern, $1@1.50 per carrier. Southern pears are 
easy at $23 per bbl., and near-by, Clapp’s fav- 
orite, $1.25@150 per keg, and common kinds, 
$1.50@2 per bbl. Florida’ grapes are quiet at 
$1.50@3 per case for Niagaras, and Georgia 
black, 20@25c. per 5- basket. Plums are quiet 
at $1@1.75 per carrier for wild goose and Botan. 
Berries are steady, with blackberries at 4@8c. 
per qt.; huckleberries, 4@9c.; raspberries, 3@4c. 
per pt. Watermelons are easy at $8@18 per 100, 
and muskmelons steady at 75c.@§$2 per basket. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Southern 
yotatoes are firm at $1.50@2.50 per bbl., and 
ree island at $2@2 25. Onions are dull at $1.75 
@2.25 per bbl., and 75c.@$i.12 per basket. Local 
cucumbers are 50@75c. per bushel-box ; toma- 
toes, 75c @$1.50 per box; egg-plants. $3@4 per 
bbl.; caulifiowers, $243; turnips, 75c.; string 
beans, 30@50c. per basket, aud peas, $1@1.25 per 
bag. 





The rosy freshness 
and a velvety softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. _ 





A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


_ Constantine's 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Oe ye 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the beet specimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours regpectfully, 





A great many 


have started and a great many have 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. We started about 50 years 
ago and are still at it. Our goods are 
right, and are for sale all over the country 


by best dealers. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
tgs and 197 Lake St., 


207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. 
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CURE FOR 


b URES WH L g. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Solid by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubecribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SOME IMPORTED BIRDS. 





BY LEANDER S. KEYSER, 

THE question has often been asked, Can 
the European song birds be successfully in- 
troduced into this country? A few experi- 
ments made with sky larks and nightingales 
in the eastern part of the United States 
have, it appears, been doomed to failure 
The birds were given their liberty, were 
seen a few times afterward, and then dixap- 
peared altogether. Thus it has come to be 
supposed that our climate and other phys- 
ical characteristics are n t adapted to the 
life of these tuneful foreigners. 

However, it seems that some recent at- 
tempts to introduce @nd acclimate a number 
of Continental song birds have proved suc- 
cessful to a gratifying and surprising ex- 
tent; and, strangely enough, the experiment 
has been made in far-away Oregon, and not 
in New England or Middle States, where 
most of our ornithologists live. 

It seems that there is a natural dearth of 
song birds in Oregon, and this Jack has been 
splendidly supplied by the importation of 
**lute-throated warblers,’’ to quote a Port- 
land paper, from Germany. Says one of 
the local journals: 

“ While the Webfoot State has many hand- 
some game birds, whose flesh will tickle the pal- 
ate ofan epicure, yet she can boast of but few 
native songsters of the meadow, the upland and 
the grove, which have rare musical powers, or 
are possessed of brilliant plumage.” 

A society was, therefore, organized for 
transporting songsters from across the sea. 
It was composed of public-spirited citizens, 
among whom may be mentioned the late 
Mr. Frank Dekum, the first president, and 
Mr. C. F. Pfluger, the untiring secretary, 
both of whom may well be ranked among 
the real benefactors of the Pacific Coast. A 
subscription was started, and soon a suffi- 
cient amount was raised to pay the expenses 
of the birds’ voyage to their new home. 

In due time the first installment of birds 
reached their destination, having made the 
entire journey from Germany by way of 
New York and Chicago in twenty-two days. 





Their ocean voyage proved to be a rough 





one ; yet most of the little pilgrims were in 
good condition, altho a number had died 
on the way. The company consisted of 
about three hundred pairs, including the 
following species: Song thrushes, black 
thrushes, skylarks, woodlarks, goldfiaches, 
chaffinches, siskius, greenfinches, bullfinch- 
es, crossbills, black starlings, robin red- 
breasts, linnets, singing quails, goldanners 
and forest finches. A few pairs of nightin- 
gales, both plain and black-headed, were 
brought; but some of them died on the way, 
and those which did reach their destination 
were much the worse for their long journey, 

Tn 1892 a second installment of about one 
hundred pairs was received. As they ar- 
rived rather late in the season, Mr. Frank 
Dekum, like a true benefactor, built a large 
aviary at his residence, where the musical 
guests were warmly housed and cared for 
during the winter, and then were given 
their freedom. An interesting description 
of the behavior of the first lot of birds is 
given by one of the Portland papers. They 
were placed in a dozen large cages which 
had been provided for their reception. The 
floor of the cages was strewn with sand, 
and in each was placed a tin pan for food 
and anotber filled with water for a lavatory. 
After their long pilgrimage the birds were 
half-frevzied for a bath, rushing to the 
water, plunging into it, flapping their 
wings, twinkling their tails, and fairly rev- 
eling in their ablutions. 

After a thorough rinsiog, they hopped 
upon the perches to preen their feathers 
avd make themselves as trig as possible. 
Before long “‘ some of them tried their pipes, 
to see if they were in order for giving a con- 
cert,”’ says the local reporter; ‘‘and the 
whole Jot kept up a twittering and flutter- 
ing, as if delighted that their long journey 
wasatanend.” Thenightingales attracted 
a great deal of attention, causing surprise 
that so renowned a vocalist should be so 
small and modest a personage. The sky- 
larks were trueto their inherent traits even 
in their prison and in a strange land ; they 
did not perch at all, but stalked about on 
the bottom of the cage, occasionally darting 
up to the roof, where they poised for a few 
momeuts by a rapid motion of their wings. 

It was indeed a gala-day when the birds 
were released from their imprisonment. 
They bad been given time to recuperate 
from the fatigue of their journey and re- 
gvin the use of their wings. Most of them 
were turned loose in the City Park and the 
grounds adjoining. A local paper says: 

“such a joyous twittering as took place when 

the cages were opened and the pretty little pris- 
oners turned free in the bright sunshine, has 
never been heard before on the Pacific slope. 
The saucy starlings flew high up in the trees and 
chattered like mad,and the crossbills also flew 
high and looked down at the cages, as much as 
to say, ‘If you ever get us in such a boxagain 
you can shoot us.’” 

I hope that the reporter’s enthusiasm 
will atone for his use of slang. 

“The finches and linnets shot in among the 
bushes and set up a joyous clamor, and a short 
time afterward were seen hopping about the 
paths of the park, some of them already gather- 
ing straws, evidently intent on nest-building.” 

A number of the skylarks were taken to 
other parts of the country and given their 
liberty. 

But the question of most interest is 
whether these feathered immigrants found 
the climate of the Pacific Coast congenial. 
It is most gratifying to be able to report in 
theaffirmative. The birds, for the most part, 
have not only been happy and contented, 
but have also increased rapidly from year 
to year, filling that and other portions 
of the Webfoot State with their glorious 
minstrelsy. The result has indeed been 
quite wonderful. One can listen day by 
day to skylark and woodlark music in 
the fields and forests adjacent to Portland. 
A Portland journal makes this report: 

“It is generally believed that the two varieties 
of nightingales have become extinct, as very 
few of them survived the longtrip. So far as 
known, none have been seen. All the other 
varieties, however, have multiplied with great 
rapidity. Thisis especially true of the skylarks. 
These birds rear from two to four broods every 
season. Hundreds of them are seen in the fields 
and meadows in and beyond East Portland, and 
their wonderful powers of song are a source of 
constant delight to all who hear them.” 

They have extended their range into 
neighboring counties, many miles from the 
localities in which they were first given 
their freedom, and everywhere they descant 
their melodious lays while piercing the blue 
of the sky. 

Writers in some of the local papers al- 
most go into transports over these dulcet- 
tongued songsters. The skylark “ will rise 
from the ground, and, moving upward in 
circles, burst forth intorapturoussong. As 
it rises it sings constantly until it becomes 
@ mere speck in the sky. Sometimes it 
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sings for an hour without ceasing as it so? 
aloft.” 

A curious incident occurred when the 
larks and their companions arrived in Port- 
land and were put into the large cages pro- 
vided for them. They do not bathe in 
water like other birds, but dust themselves 
after the manner of grouse and barnyard 
fowls. Thiseccentricity had been forgotten, 
and no special provision had been made for 
them to make their toilets; but they proved 
true to their own instinct, and at once began 
to shift for themselves in their own way. 
The ground within the aviary being dry, 
they soon had scratched tiny holes in it, 
where they burrowed happily and freshened 
up their plames. 

The song thrushes and woodlarks have 
also multiplied rapidly, and the starling 
has flourished well, as have also the gold- 
finches andchaffinches. But nothing in the 
life of these winged foreigners is more in- 
teresting and marvelous than the move- 
ments of the migrants. The bird-lover 
almost holds his breath lest these birds, 
coming from another continent and liv- 
ing in a stranye land, might fail to wing 
their way southward at the approach of 
winter, and therefore perish in their 
cold Northern home. Were these little 
Strapgers equal to the exigencies of their 
new conditions? It seems they were, won- 
derful to tell. In September and October, 
a Portland psper avers, the migrants ‘“‘ Jeave 
Oregon, and go far to the South, where 
perpetual summer reigns. Just where they 
do go for a summer outing is not known 
definitely.” The secretary of the society 
for importing the birds is of the opinion 
that they go as far south as Central Amer- 
ica. 

The little voyagers return to Oregon 
in the spring from their winter jaunt to the 
South, arriving about the first of March, 
some of them later! There are some species 
that probably go only to southern Oregon 
or northern California to spend the winter 
months, while the non migratory birds take 
refuge in the woods, thickets and dense 
forests of the Cascade and Coast ranges. 

An effort has also been made to introduce 
the Southern mocking bird into Oregon, 
with gratifying results. In the spring of 
1892 three pairs were turned loose in Mil- 
waukee, Ore., and they reared broods the 
following summer, and returned with their 
young to the same place in the spring of 
both 1893 and 1894 Just recently—that is, 
in the present spring—a large number of 
imported mockers have been set free in 
Portland, and the results are awaited with 
much interest. Another effort is also being 
made to introduce the Europe an nightin- 
gale, with what success remains to be seen. 

DaYToN, O. 
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NOTES TO INQUIRERS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Two or three inquiries deserve special 
notice. The first is from a person who has 
saffered from vines and plants that have 
proved to be utterly worthless, ‘‘and yet I 
see that prominent nurserymen go on ad- 
vertising these outrageous humbugs as 
worthy of all attention and planting.’’ 
This must be bornein mind that the great 
majority of good things are unsuitable for 
generalcultivation. They do well inspecial 
soil; but most cultivators are not honor- 
able enough to withdraw from sale a stock 
which proves to be of this sort. When E. 
P. Roe disseminated the Pride of the Hud- 
son raspberry, he soon discovered it was not 
suited to general soils and field cultures; 
and he withdrew it. The chief trouble, 
however, is that a very great amount of 
stock is sent out with false labels. It is 
not possible to find out the trick for several 
years, when the agent is far away. 

2. What makes the foliage of ash and oak 
trees so ragged this year? The common 
May bug. They are extraordinarily plenti- 
fu) and voracious this year. They emerge 
from the ground in large numbers only 
every third year, They eat all sorts of vege- 
tation, but prefer butternut, white ash and 
scarlet oak. These trees are often defoliated 
by the flying bug. The worst damage, 
bowever, is done the year before they 
emerge, and while in the larval stage. They 
are then what we call the white grub, that 
devours strawberry roots so destructively, 
as wellas carnations and grasses. Salt is 
a partial remedy ; but our best friends are 
moles that run under the ground, and 
seem to be doing vast mischief, but really 
are destroying grubs by the million. The 
moles work all winter as well as all sum- 
mer. It is best to plow an infested piece in 
the fall, turning it up for the frost to get 
at the grubs. 

3. The reason why the wax plant (Hoya 
carnosa) is not more generally a success is 
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because it is too frequently disturbed. It 
should not be shifted from pot to pot after 
it is fairly established in an eight-inch pot. 
A little soil can be removed and replaced 
from the top each year, unless it breaks 
roots. Keep the plants well supplied with 
water in the growing season, and never 
quite dry. The soil should be sand and de- 
cayed loam. The pots should be set high up 
toward the ceiling, and the vines as they 
run carefully fastened to hooks. A vine of 
ten years’ growth will cover a space ten feet 
by stx, and bear one hundred to two hundred 
clusters of waxy flowers—of wonderful 
beauty. The perfume is almost wholly at 
night, when it will fill the whole house. 
Flower stalks should never be cut off, as the 
blossoms come out successive years from 
the same stub or stem. Do not trim or cut 
back anything but absolutely dead wood. 
Wash the leaves occasionally with a sponge. 

The very best possible thing to do with 
most house plants in summer is to plunge 
the pots in out-door beds, in half-shaded 
places. Some of them, like fuchsias, must 
pot have too hot and bright sunshine. A 
few, like geraniums and roses, like all the 
sun they can get. Set the pots into the 
ground below the rim, and quite out of 
sight. Water thorougbly at once to settle 
the dirt, and only as specially dry weather 
may make it afterward necessary. I have 
in this way oranges, roses, geraniums, pom- 
egranates, abutilons, heliotropes and many 
more. In the fall cut them in as needed, 
and shift to fresh dirt in clean pots—or- 
anges excepted of the list I have named. 
Do not use pots that are much larger than 
those you have plunged during the summer. 
Set in the shade or a cool room for a week 
or two. Roses should not be brought into 
the conservatory until quite late, when hard 
frosts are anticipated. 

4. “Can yon tell me what is the present 
status of the road question ?” 

Fourteen of our States, besides Canada, 
have recently pasxed laws looking to road 
improvement of a radical sort. These laws 
may be classified as under three heads: 1. 
Those preferring aState system. 2. Those 
adopting a county system. 3. Tbose that 
undertake to secure good town roads. The 
objection to a town system is, that a man 
starting out with a load of produce for 
market must frequently cross two or more 
townships. One of these may be all right, 
while a second will afford only the worst of 
roads. The county seems to be the natural 
road unit. New Jersey is working out a 
county system that calls for State aid. New 
York has proposed a more strictly county 
system ; but so far only one county has ac- 
cepted the plan as proposed by the Legisla- 
ture. This plan places the construction of 
a main line under the charge of county en- 
gineers. While our supervisors have de- 
clined to adopt it, the farmers are begin- 
ning to insist that it be accepted. At first 
it seemed to open the way to vast y in- 
creased taxation; but closer scrutiny 
shows that the charge on our farmers will 
be actually less than by the present system. 
The cities and towns pay two-thirds of the 
tax, as they can well afford to do. The 
chief objection at first offered was inequal- 
ity of benefit. But the reply is a simple 
one—that post offices, depots, schools and 
churches are unequally near all our farms. 
The supposition is that, main roads being 
built on thoroughl)y economical and correct 
principles, other roads will gradually be 
made like them. At arecent meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club of Central New York the 
county system was thoroughly discussed, 
and finally indorsed by a unanimous vote. 
The following resolutions were passed : 

* WHEREAS, We have for common roads only 
such as were used in colonial times; and 

“ WHEREAS, The loss from the use of such 
roads is in New York State alone eight millions 
annually in haulage of crops, besides loss in 
taking prompt advantage of markets: loss in 
vehicles, harnesses and animals; loss in com- 
fort, health and decency; while our annual 
road tax might as well be buried literally in the 
mud; and 

* WHEREAS, There is no chance for any great 
improvement of roads under the present sys- 
tem; 

** Resolved, That we welcome the county road 
system as a hopeful outlook toward universally 
good public highways.” 


But it was insisted upon as wise policy 
that all the roads of acounty shall be su- 
pervised by the engineer, and so the sys- 
tems unified. 

Our need of road engineers is felt, and 
the probable demand is being anticipated 
by our universities. Harvard and Cornell 
among others have opened classes for ex- 
perimental road building, for the purpose of 
testing material and methods. Vanderbilt 
University has a free class in this depart- 
ment to which one person is admitted from 
each county in the State. ‘‘This course 
consists of lectures and work upon the 
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principles and science of the proper location, 
construction, reconstruction and mainte- 
nance of roads.’” The University of Penn- 
sylvania has issued a volume of prize es- 
says written under competition by the 
ablest engineers in the States and Canada. 
This volume is the best handbook to be 
placed in the hands of town boards now 
extant. We need a general battle cry for 
good roads and united action just now. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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BUILDING A STACK. 


BY DICE MCLAREN. 





RAIN is the arch enemy of stacks of hay 
or grain, and the chief aim of a skillful 
stack-builder is to secure an outer coating 
which will carry off moisture even when 
the stack has settled. To keep the shed 
water from rotting the bottom of the stack 
a foundation may be made of rails or poles, 
laid side by side and supported upon larger 
cross timbers. Start the base uarrow— 
about eight feet wide for hay and ten feet 
wide for grain—making the sides spread 
about two-thirds as much as is finally de- 
sired, so that they will have the proper 
bulge after settling and slipping outward. 
Much skill is required so to shape the bulge 
that the stack will be at the same time 
waterproof and symmetrical. 

The center of the stack holds the most 
weight and will settle most, so it should be 
kept well tramped for hay and full and 
high for grain. If this most essential fea- 
ture of a good stack is not present, the set- 
tling of the mass will leave the stems on the 
edges sloping inward and not outward, as 
they ought toslant. Thus the rain would 
follow the inward slope to the very heart of 
the stack and spoil itcompletely. Toavoid 
packing the edges so much that they will 
not settle sufficiently. the stacker should 
stand as near the middle as possible. The 
most careful attention must be paid to the 
hay and grain in the outside courses. With 
sheaves of grain that side which was toward 
the outside of the shock should be placed 
underneath on the edge of the stack, so that 
the rain will be shed by the slant of the 
butt. 

Hay may be kept either in round stacks 
or in long ricks, tho the latter are generally 
the easier cured and the more convenient. 
The rick may be built a section ata time, 
a good length for each section being about 
the length of a load of hay. By this method 
the bulk of the rick is not left open to sud- 
den rains, the short unfinished section be- 
ing more quickly rounded up. Before join- 
ing on each new section, a part of the closed 
stack top should be forked down the end 
which was purposely left rough for more 
easy extension, or, in xood weather, the 
upper part of the next to the last section 
may be left untopped until the last section 
is built up. Thus the sections will be close- 
ly joined or felted together. 

In threatening weather the middle of a 
stack should always be kept very full so 
that it can be roughly topped out ata 
moment’s warning of the comirg shower. 
The stacking may go on again as soon as 
the field hay is dry enough to keep, if the 
wet top of thestack be tossed to the ground 
to dry, or be carried to the ridge of a par- 
tially settled stack to shapen up its crest. 
The top of a haystack should be tramped 
until it is thoroughly packed and finished 
to a sharp ridge or a point with long, flexi- 
ble hay. The ridge may be weighted with 
a heavy pole, but it is usually be-t to em- 
ploy a light pole, and weight the top of the 
stack with twine hangers, held down by 
stones or sticks. After each autumn storm 
the stack should be retopped and the sides 
raked down. Hay thus treated will cure 
and keep as well as in the barn, and may be 
fed in racks to stock, or hauled to the stables, 
cutting off only a short section at a time. 
A grain stack is best topped with the cap- 
sheaves, laying them aside from the last 
few loads. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE CATERPILLAR PLAGUE. 


THE tufted caterpillar, or vaporer moth, 
known to entomologists as Orqyia lenco- 
sigma, which is so destructive and so plenti- 
ful at the present time, is, on account of its 
peculiar life history, very easy to destroy or 
keep in check. It won’t do to make a spas- 
modic effort to destroy them when they are 
doing damage, but with a little work each 
year they could readily be exterminated. It 
is utterly useless to put rings of cotton or 
bird lime or other sticky material around 
the trees to corral the larve unless you 
absolutely kill every one so segregated. I 
have noticed that the ring of sticky mate~ 
rial put on the trees in our squares soon 
dries up and is useless, as the caterpillars 











crawl up and down the trees and over the © 
dried material. The keynote to the method 
of destroying this destructive insect lies in 
the fact that the female is wingless, and de- 
posits her eggs in a mass on the bark of the 
tree. Ordinarily in the insects of this class 
the females fly about and oviposit here and 
there on the leaves of the plants. Each | 
female will lay about 325 eggs, and by | 
counting the egg masses on a few trees, I 
have calculated that there are in the city 
about 146,250 000,000 eggs about to dis- 
close caterpillars. When the caterpillars 
become full grown they let themselves 
down to the ground by means of a silken 
thread, and then crawl up the tree and 
make a cocoon in the interstices of the bark. 
This cocoon contains achrysalis, from which 
emerges a male or female moth. If it dis- 
close a male, the male moth will fly in search 
of a female to fertilize itseggs. The female 
is wingless, and emerges from the chrysalis, 
and stands on the cocoon and lays on it about 
325 eggs, which are very hard, and are in- 
closed in a mass of white, frothy-looking 
material. I have noticed the very slight ef- 
forts made from time to time to destroy 
this pest, but have never seen any effort 
that really meant anything. To-day I saw 
a workman in Logan Square brushing the 
bark of the trees with a stiff brush. This 
may kill a few caterpillars, but the hard 
eggs are only thrown to the ground, where 
they hatch into larve, which go up the trees 
and do as much damageas if they had never 
been disturbed. Now as to what not to do. 
Sulpbur around the tree is useless. Spray- 
ing with poisons in water, such as the va- 
rious compounds of arsenic, is somewhat 
dangerous and would do very little good, 
and would probably not be properly carried 
out if undertaken ; moreover, it is not nec- 
essary. Bird lime, or sticky material, 
which dries up the next day, or is not re- 
newed while still effective, is useless. Cot- 
ton around tbe trunk is of doubtful efficacy. 
The true remedy is to prevent the caterpil- 
lar from ascending the tree, and to destroy 
eggs and cocoons where they are corralled. 
I have seen attempts made to do this, but 
never saw it properly done. The tree should 
be circled by some material, such as bird 
lime, which will remain sticky and actual- 
ly prevent the ascent of tke caterpillar. The 
circle should be about five feet from the 
ground. A tin trough, filled with kerosene 
or tar, which would encircle the tree, would 
be better. The next step would be to hand- 
pick the caterpillars, cocoons and egg 
masses from the bark and burn them. Or,, 
if they are brushed from the tree, a piece of 
canvas should be placed on the ground 
around the trunk, and the cocoons and egg 
masses brushed into the canvas with a stiff 
wire brush, and the contents of the canvas 
burned, or the result will be nil.. The men 
who have charge of our squares could read- 
ily do this. I am sure two hours work each 
day in summer for a couple of seasons 
would exterminate these pests. The reason 
we have such things is owing to inattention 
and laziness and neglect of the authorities. 
—Dr HENRY SKINNER, State Entomologist 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THERE are many old pastures which can 
be much improved by harrowing with a 
forty-tooth drag that will cut into the sur- 
face soil. This will admit air to places 
covered by moss, and enable the grass to 
grow more vigorously. Ofcourse some of 
the roots of the grass will be destroyed ; 
but the stirring of the soil will make more 
grow in their place. If there is much moss 
on the surface it will require uuder drain 
ing to remove surplus water to make a per 
manent improvement —American Cultiva- 
tor. 





The Lawton Simplex. 
Printer 


2% saves time and 
' labor; money 

7 too—100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, 






drawings, or 

typewritten copy, in almost no tine, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. Look out for 
imitations. Make sure you get the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and saves its cost 
over and again in sending out notices. Costs but 
little ($3 to $10), Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York, 
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We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 





bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, ahard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.”—S. S. THORP, 





Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 











THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


W. L. G., Phila.—Have a very weak stomach, 
and am also excessively nervous. What would 
you advise? 


Take Gastrine, in teaspoonful doses, 
three times daily, after meals. Once or 
twice a week take a teaspoonful of Nath- 
rolithic Salts in a half a tunibler of hot 
water, one half-hour before breakfast. Cer- 
ebrine. in five-drop doses, three times daily. 


C. LL _H., Fort Worth.—_What can you recom- 
mend for asthma? p 

Take Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid 
gland, in three-drop doses, twice daily, 
on the tongue. 

Dolly, New York.—What can I use for thick- 
ened skin on the hands? 7 

Take Tnyroidine, extract of the thyroid 
gland, in three-drop doses, three times 
daily, on the tongue. 

Mrs. J. N. A., Canaseraga, N. Y.—Will you 
piedas prescribe a remedy for flashes of heat, 
ollowed by profuse perspiration, also extreme 
nervousness? — ne hae 
é Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five-drop doses, three times daily, on the 
tongue. Once or twice a week take a dose 
of Nathrolithic Salts. Buffalo Druggists. 

G. N. G., Buffalo, N. Y.—State symp- 
toms of kidney trouble, Cardine, extract 
of the heart, is probably indicated. 

W. T. PARKER, M.D. 

Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDUL- 


LINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 

DINE, From the Heart. TESTINE, 

OVARINE, THYROIDINE. 

Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 
GASTRINE. 

A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25 


FEBRICIDE PILLS 
FOR MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and 
Sick HEADACHE, OU cents. 


NATHROLITHIC SALTS 
For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 
and Inaction of the Liver, i) cents. 
At all Druggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CG., 
Send for Literature. (176) Washington, D.C. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 
1 Number (1 week)................ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............08- 20 
- if | ee 25 
13 - | 15 
17 = (4 om: Deapeppacegaaten 1.00 
26 = (6 ey  ekecoratawmetn 1.50 
52 = CE WON ivecccscccesccess SE 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 


To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universa! Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2 num- 


bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in lesvening stren F gta ph United 

States Government Food Re 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER 


0., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330-Fifth Avenue, New York. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, durable and excellent 
. 

material in the world. It can now be put on at prices 
quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to quote prices ou eo, neneay delivered to 
any railroad station in whet 
JAMES L. FOOTER, M er. > Slatington 

Write for our Slate Manua -_ Descriptive MW iw 
List. Mailed free to any address. 

















ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Bosto 
1 Maiden t. ase, New York. 
34 w avhington' erect. Chicage. 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 








27 SUDBURY 8T., ’ 
» Mass. 


Senci 5c. stamp for new 0-page 
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: FOR 
YROWITZ. z OF EPEAES 


E.B. 
10# EAST 23° ST. NEW YORK. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 





Send this “ad.” and lic. in 
stam and we will = 
> . A kina xa may 
po . An cy 
select. GOOD o 
BIG PREMIU S by. send- 


in orders 

ey Powder and Spices to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TRACO., 
P.O, Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh h e 
cna N othing Better 
erat — “4 
sliew Yess. than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 
~iag Oil applied by practical painters. Avoid 
misleading or unknown brands of White 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, . ° 
risburgt. | ead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
omen” substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 
Pittsburgh. , a 
AM, wat. sible painters. 
Bab: swe iaon.c0 Tint White Lead with the National Lead 
MORLEY, ' Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, and 
w= ne avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 
assem, since are the best and most permanent. Send 
it for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 
St. Louie and Chicage NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
umtox, “2° 1 Broadway, New York. 
1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ence of forty-five years of tical Life = pod 
whicti has ght it that the sine sine qua non of success 
is the ado plans of insurance, and the 


4 ee policy towards -— its fan 





—— yard f 
the a ~w9e 4 yt: —~y onte sie 


after two 


st forty-five years abundantly 


demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and my Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the svesicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


. WILLIAMB......... Prest. Chem. 
. TUCK oo ee se 8 ~ 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANALIRN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 34 Vieo-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital.................06++ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
" -- 3,943,639 46 





sees 1,811,269 26 
- 2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 








F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Secretaries, 


amon PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, Mg’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3S. W. 


cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEU. E. KLINE, 


Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN. 


assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart. 
nent, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
pemacsienin 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 18%. . 5.006 22 22 
THOMAS H. NoRTGoMene 

















1876. e - 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
CER PERSONAL ACCIDENT, QD] 
STEAM. SALE REV ATOR. 


Employers’ Liabil licies. 





ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZay, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 








Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


HALL’S BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HAtv’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, “¢ ¥ Sore Throat, and 

eee yey too. if taken in the early 
stages of t! at disease—it soothes — re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is ho 
Every mother should bave a 





9 of 


Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HO LY LA AND An excellent opportunity to 





Grand com ae ae Tour leaves Se ber 28th. 
ITALY, SUUTHERN *RAN ra 7 
Select li ienttod | party, eine — in ——— 
ne u 
H.@ eaze asin Lta., 13 
1 Waaaeees © St., 
th’ Care St.. 


Apply 
so wopaas Vv. 


tin wittn foage. Ph i tedelpaie. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled ened the line, 
ay carries the rtion 
of AROUND THE LD 
Travel, who are wth tons a 
trumpeting above fact to 
theiy friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 





and 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand all reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New Yerk. 


2. A at ger. Third and Chestnut 


H.J.COLVIN, 197° idee St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fert St., W. Detroit. 
= F. ar 232 Se. Clark St., Chicage. 
Au Swat, _ Haawansee Lean 
wpaliaing. ine 


M. @TERN, ‘Chronicle Building. San 
Fravciece. ert 


dD. MehIGOLt, + olen Pass. Agent. Men- 
treal e 









July 25, 1895. 
ere TORCH 


for Iiuminating Lawns, Por- 
tals, Houses, Flag Staffs, and 
' any other out-door purpose 
in three colors, 

RED, BLUE, and GREEN, 
or. burning Kerosene, will give 
a white light. 

These Torches produce a 
beautiful effect planted on a 
lawn or open space. They are 
much cheaper and cleaner 
than dry powder lights, and 
will last by replenishing as 
long as required. 

Price, for set of Three Torch- 
es, with One Quart of each 
color, $5.00. Address; 


W.A. PENDLETON. 
3 Coenties Slip, New York City. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Ona aeh =e = md Gti Ave magay ie tse 
vd " an 
4 oat. New York C mee 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
$60 a month to sell Leach’s 


price list. 
NT Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 
ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co. «cincinnati, ©. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC, 


WATCH HILL, R. 1. 


PLIMPTON HOUSE 
AND ANNEXES 


NOW OPEN. 


Write for circular to 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Vork. 


FOR $1. 00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


» 
Cc for ing and theatres. Bag- ; 
gage to and on Grand Central Depot free. ‘ 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Duri the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than ee -4 ——— capacity. 

“ry y "ave been placed in 























WILLIAM HILL. 











£44444444444.5.4.458 




















WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS. GAGE & PERRY. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills. 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific t:eatmentof Cancer, Tumors, and 
all pees growths, without the use of a 








“Wei have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had u reasonable 
oqperrentey for treatment. 

a description of our Sanstorium and 
treatmeut, with terms and reterence,free Addre-¢ 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON Worth adams, Mass 
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through it. 
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cents in stamps. 
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GOLDEN GATE | 
YELLOWSTONE 


It well deserves the name—has been the admiration 
of thousands of visitors—cost $14,000 to get a road 
“SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND” that 
out the Park will be sent to any address for six 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, St. PAUL, MINN. 
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PARK. 
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